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Part  2.  Linda  Grant  on  the  battles  yet  to  be  won  I Health 


Education 


Tempo  of  reform 
isrising  at  Italian 

universities 
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Straw  pledges  to  cut 
police  bureaucracy 

Fury 

over 

crime 

figures 


Aim  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


Figures  which 

revealed  that  Eng- 
land and  Wales 
have  the  worst 
crime  record  in 
the  industrialised 
world  provoked  a furore  last 
night,  with  the  Government 
rounding  on  the  record  of  the 
previous  Home  Secretary. 
Michael  Howard. 

The  results  of  the  official 
survey,  revealed  by  the 
Guardian  yesterday,  were 
greeted  with  shock  and  anger. 
The  Hone  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  said  the  survey 
showed  “the  record  of  com- 
placency of  the  19-year  period 
of  the  Conservative  adminis- 
tration. The  fact  that  one  in 
three  people  have  been  the 
victim  ofa  crime  in  Britain  in 
the  past  year  is  shocking.  It  is 
also  an  indication  of  the  scale 
of  the  problem  that  I and  my 
colleagues  have  to  tackle." 

He  added:  “I  am  determined 
to  see  more  police  officers 
released  for  patrol  work  by  at- 
tacking the  levels  of  bureau- 
cracy that  have  built  up  dur- 
ing the  previous  administra- 
tion. There  has  been  a huge 
increase  in  bureaucracy  in- 
side'the  police  force,  often 
generated  by  constant 
changes  in  legislation. ’’ 

Harry  Fletcher,  assistant 
general  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Pro- 
bation Officers,  accused  the 
Conservatives  of  having  tried 
to  dupe  the  public  into  believ- 
ing crime  bad  been  foiling 
over  the  past  two  years. 

Mr  Howard  tried  to  dis- 
count the  results  of  the  inter - 


‘The  fact  that  one  in 
three  people  have  been 
the  victim  of  crime  in 
the  past  year  is 
shocking.  1 am 
determined  to  see 
more  police  released 
for  patrol  work  by 
attacking  the  increase 
in  bureaucracy1 

Jackstraw,  Home 
Secratary  (above) 
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national  survey  as  alarmist, 
saying  be  preferred  to  rely  on 
police  records  showing  that 
crime  in  England  and  Wales 
had  foOen  in  recent  years. 

Mr  Howard  defended  his  re- 
cord. saying  victim  report 
surveys  tended  to  be  alarmist 
“They  can  sometimes  be  used 
to  create  a more  frightening 
picture  than  actually  exists.” 
Crime  was  still  too  high,  but 
England  and  Wales  had  expe- 
rienced the  biggest  foil  in 
crime  recorded  by  the  police 
since  records  were  first  kept" 
in  1857. 

The  Home  Office  Minister, 
Alun  Michael,  said  the  new 
government  had  already  an- 
nounced plans  to  speed  up  the 
youth  justice  system  and  ap- 
point a “drugs  czar”  to  tackle 
the  link  between  drugs  and 
crime. 

For  the  Liberal  Democrats, 
Alan  Beith  said  urgent  action 
was  needed  to  provide  the 
funds  for  3,000  extra  police. 

Leading  criminologists  said 
that  the  1906  International 
Crime  Victimisation  Survey 
painted  a more  accurate  pic- 
ture than  police  statistics. 

Michael  Hough,  of  the  crim- 
inal policy  research  unit  at 
South  Bank  University  and  a 
former  senior  Home  Office 
official,  said  the  findings  from 
the  Home  Office's  British 
Crime  Survey,  carried  out 
every  two  years,  backed  up 
the  ICVS’s  suggestion  that 
crime  has  at  best  levelled  out 
in  England  and  Wales  after 
record  rises  in  the  late  1980s 
and  early  1990s. 

The  political  row  followed 
the  disclosure  that  prelimi- 
nary results  from  the  survey, 
based  on  interviews  in  u in- 
dustrialised countries,  shows 
that  people  in  England  and 
Wales  are  the  most  likely  to 
become  victims  of  crime  and 
foce  the  highest  risks  of  being 
burgled  or  having  their  car 
stolen  or  broken  into. 

It  also  shows  that  people  in 
England  and  Wales  foce  the 
same  risk  of  becoming  a vic- 
tim of  a “contact  crime"  — 
such  as  robbery,  assault  and 
sexual  attack  — as  people  in 
the  US. 

Preliminary  results  of  the 
ICVS  were  reported  to  a Euro- 
pean Union  meeting  in  the 
Netherlands  in  a paper  pre- 
pared by  the  Dutch  Ministry 
of  Justice  and  the  British 
Home  Office.  Full  results  will 
be  published  in  July. 

Its  main  international 
crime  league  table  ranks  the 
11  countries  covered  accord- 
ing to  the  percentage  of 
people  who  said  they  had 
been  a victim  of  one  or  more 
crimes  in  the  previous  12 
months.  Results  (percentages 
in  brackets)  were:  England 
and  Wales  (31);  Netherlands 
(31);  Switzerland  (27);  Scot- 
land (26);  France  (25);  Canada 
(25);  US  (24);  Sweden  (24):  Fin- 
land (19V,  Austria  (19):  and 
Northern  Ireland  (17). 


Gloom  beam  out  statistic*. 


Crystal  Palace  fans  celebrate  their  1-0  playoff  win  over  Sheffield  United  at  Wembley  yesterday,  which  took  them  into  the  FA  Premiership  Sport,  page  16  photograph  tom  jenkins 


Prime  minister  takes  blame  for 
Gaullists’  dismal  showing  in 
first  round  of  French  election 


Paul  Webster  in  Parts 


FRANCE’^  GauUIst 
prime  minister,  Alain 
Juppe,  was  forced  to 
take  the  blame  yester- 
day for  the  rightwing  coali- 
tion's dismal  showing  in  the 
snap  general  election  on  Sun- 
day and  will  resign  next  Mon- 
day whatever  the  result  in  the 
second  round  on  June  1. 

In  a meeting  with  the  presi- 
dent, Jacques  Chirac,  who 
will  make  a television  appeal 
tonight  in  the  hope  of  heading 
off  a leftwing  victory,  Mr 
Juppe  was  told  he  could  con- 
tinue the  campaign,  allowing 
time  to  name  a successor,  but 
should  start  clearing  out  bis 
office  immediately. 

Mr  Chirac's  decision  ended 
one  of  the  most  loyal  partner- 
ships in  politics.  Mr  Juppe,  a 
former  foreign  minister  and 
current  mayor  of  Bordeaux, 
had  been  handed  the  leader- 


ship of  the  Gaullist  RPR 
movement  by  the  president 
before  being  appointed  prime 
minister  in  1995. 

Elysfie  officials  have  hinted 
several  times  that  Mr  Juppe 
convinced  the  president  that 
an  early  election  would 
fovour  the  right,  although 
most  observers  see  the  choice 
as  a reflection  of  the  presi- 
dent's often  rash  tactics. 

Mr  Chirac's  stubbornness 
in  keeping  Mr  Juppe  in 
power,  despite  one  of  the 
worst  post-war  popularity 
ratings,  was  a fundamental 
cause  of  the  first- round  set- 
back. which  indicated  that 
the  government  will  lose  well 
over  200  of  its  480  National 
Assembly  seats  to  the  left  Mr 
Juppe's  campaigning  did 
notMng  for  a promised  “new 
elan"  except  to  convince  vot- 
ers that  more  austerity  would 
be  needed  to  meet  European 
single  currency  criteria. 

The  Socialist  former  cul- 


Jupp&  President's  decision 
ends  loyal  partnership 

tore  minister.  Jack  Lang,  said 
that  the  resignation  was  a 
"sign  of  panic  because  of  a 
massive  rejection  of  Mr 
Juppe's  policies  and  an  ad- 
mission that  his  government 
has  foiled". 

Mr  Chirac  must  now  rally 
voters  who  abstained  on  Sun- 
day. Although  his  mandate  is 
not  on  the  line,  the  head  of 
state  risks  harming  his  own 


authority  by  taking  a central 
role  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
doomed  parliamentary 
campaign. 

He  wD]  appeal  in  his  broad- 
cast for  a new  vote  of  confi- 
dence and  is  expected  to  warn 
that  a leftwing  government 
which  will  include  Commu- 
nists, will  bring  chaos.  But 
the  unprecedented  exercise  of 
nominating  a possible  right- 
wing  replacement  for  Mr 
Juppe  at  such  a late  stage  win 
require  a brilliant  balancing 
act  — be  must  also  rally  first- 
round  abstainers  disillu- 
sioned witb  austerity,  and 
juggle  the  threat  from  the  for 
right  National  Front. 

With  a record  national  av- 
erage of  15  per  cent  of  the  poll . 
the  National  Front  can  field 
133  candidates  in  the  run-off. 
Its  leader,  Jean-Marie  Le  Pen. 
inspired  by  his  contempt  for 
Mr  Chirac,  has  said  that  even 
if  his  candidates  have  no 
chance  of  winning,  they 
should  stand  on  Sunday  to 
spilt  the  rightwing  vote. 

To  please  abstainers  Mr 
Chirac  would  probably  have 
to  choose  Philippe  Seguin,  the 
socially- a ware  National  As- 
sembly speaker  who  wants  to 


Roisin  McAliskey  gives  birth  to  a girl 


Owen  Bowcott 


ROISIN  McAliskey.  the 
IRA  suspect  freed  on 
conditional  bail  from 
Holloway  Prison,  yesterday 
gave  birth  to  a healthy  girl 
in  a north  London  hospital. 

Weighing  51b  13oz,  the 
baby  is  the  first  grandchild 
for  the  former  nationalist 
MP  for  Mid-Ulster,  Berna- 
dette McAliskey.  She  ex- 
pressed delight  at  the  low 
profile  security  presence. 

“I  think  Fve  always  been 
an  adequate  and  decent 
mother,  but  to  be  a grand- 
mother is  wonderful,”  she 
declared  shortly  after  the 
delivery-  “A  week  ago  we 
had  not  envisaged  that  we 
would  be  able  to  celebrate 

this  birth  with  as  much  Joy 
as  we  have  been  able  to.” 
Roisin,  25.  and  her 


daughter,  who  has  not  yet 
been  named,  are  expected 
to  stay  in  the  Whittington 
Hospital,  High  gate,  for  sev- 
eral days.'  Her  partner  and 
the  father  of  the  child.  Sean 
McCotter.  was  present  at 
the  birth. 

The  baby  was  delivered  at 
3.04pm  after  at  least  10 
hours’  labour.  The  obstetri- 
cian, Fredricke  Eben,  said 
that  she  assisted  in  the 
final  stages  because  the 
baby  was  suffering  “foetal 
distress”.  The  umbilical 
cord  was  wrapped  eight 
times  around  its  neck  and 
body. 

Asked  at  a press  confer- 
ence whether  the  mother’s 
condition  had  been  affected 
by  her  Imprisonment  and 
made  it  a difficult  birth,  Ms 
Eben  said:  “Not  particu- 
larly”. 

Several  police  officers 


were  stationed  in  a corri- 
dor some  distance  away 
from  the  labour  ward.  They 
were  not  visibly  armed,  ac- 
cording to  hospital  staff. 
More  officers  patrolled  the 
perimeter  of  the  hospital 
wing. 

In  order  to  return  Ms 
McAliskey  and  her  child  to 
the  mother  and  baby  unit  at 
Holloway  Prison,  which 
has  been  the  Prison  Service 
and  Home  Office  plan,  a 
fresh  bail  hearing  will  have 
to  take  place. 

Last  night  the  Home 
Office  declined  to  be  drawn 
oca  when  the  case  would 
return  to  court. 

Ms  McAliskey,  who  was 
arrested  in  Northern  Ire- 
land late  last  year,  is  being 
held  pending  an  extradition 
application  by  the  German 
authorities.  She  is  wanted 
in  connection  with  an  IRA 


mortar  bomb  attack  on  a 
British  Army  barracks  in 
Osnabruck  last  summer. 
She  has  denied  any  involve- 
ment. The  next  full  extradi- 
tion hearing  is  not  due 
until  early  next  month. 

It  emerged  yesterday  that 
Labour’s  new  Prison  Minis- 
ter, Joyce  Quin,  had  a brief 
meeting  with  Roisin 
McAliskey  during  a visit  to 
Holloway  prison  10  days 
ago. 

Last  week  the  Home 
Office  announced  that  Sean 
McCotter’s  brother,  Liam, 
serving  a sentence  for  IRA 
offences  committed  In  Eng- 
land, would  be  transferred 
back  to  Maghaberry  prison 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

Bernadette  McAliskey 
thanked  the  hospital  staff. 


describing  the  Whittington 
as  “first  class.  Long  may 
they  continue  to  thrive.” 
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overturn  tight  budgetary  pol- 
icy to  buy  a way  out  of  reces- 
sion. But  National  Front  sup- 
porters, attracted  by  the 
movement's  determination  to 
cut  taxes  and  social  security 
charges,  would  prefer  an 
ultra-free  market  government 
like  that  proposed  by  the  for- 
mer finance  minister,  Alain 
Made!  in. 

The  French  stock  exchange 
signalled  with  a drop  of  more 
than  3 per  cent  in  share  val- 
ues its  belief  that  the  left  will 
win.  The  foil  reflected  a fear 
of  militant  leftwing  policies 
after  the  Communist  leader. 


Robert  Hue.  said  his  party 
was  certain  it  could  do  a deal 
on  shared  government  with 
the  Socialists. 

The  Socialist  Party  leader. 
Lionel  Jospin,  also  has  to  con- 
sider posts  for  Les  Verts,  the 
only  green  movement  with  a 
substantial  score.  As  part  or  a 
leftwing  alliance,  up  to  six 
green  candidates  could  be 
returned,  led  by  Dominique 
Voynet,  who  is  in  line  for  a 
ministerial  post. 


Pot-pourri  ponder,  page  6; 
Leader  comment,  page  1 0; 
Fofie  de  grandeur,  page  1 1 
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Claudia  McElroy  reports  from  a tense  Freetown 


Hie  Guardian  Tuesday  May  27  X99? 


Sierra  Leone  coup  leaders  urge  calm 


Soldiers  seized  power  on  Sunday, 
ending  a short  experiment  in 
democracy.  Borders  have  been 
sealed  and  Western  envoys  were 
last  night  discussing  the  possible 
evacuation  of  foreigners 


THE  scene  at  Free- 
town's military 
headquarters  is  one 
of  chaotic  jubila- 
tion. Looted  vehi- 
cles crammed  with  exuberant 
junior  officers,  some  hanging 
out  of  windows  or  sitting  on 
roofs,  career  in  and  ouL  The 
soldiers  are  a colourful  fight- 
ing force,  some  dressed  in  a 
combination  of  army  fatigues 
and  civilian  clothing,  some 
wearing  world  war  two  hel- 
mets, gas  masks  or  even 


Santa  Claus  bats,  but  all  for- 
midably armed  with  AK47s 
and  rocket-propelled  gre- 
nades. "We've  come  back! 
Peace  in  Sierra  Leone!’*  they 
whoop  and  cheer. 

Cars  arrive  carrying  for- 
mer government  ministers 
and  senior  military  and 
police  officers  who  have  been 
required  to  "report"  to  the 
new  authorities  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Revolutionary  Coun- 
cil. Appearing  dishevelled 
and  wearing  only  trousers 


and  a vest,  the  Banner  health 
minister.  Mohamed  Turay. 
arrived  to  jeers  and  mimick- 
ing from  soldiers.  The  precise 
fate  of  members  of  the  old  ad* 
ministration  remains  un- 
clear, but  last  night  five  for- 
mer ministers  were  detained 
in  the  military  headquarters. 

Yet  while  Freetown  woke 
once  again  to  the  sound  of 
automatic  gunfire  and  mortar 
shells,  the  country's  new  head 
of  state.  Major  Johnny  Paul 
Koroma,  is  desperately  trying 
to  restore  some  semblance  of 
normality.  Speaking  on  state 
radio  he  justified  the  military 
takeover  on  the  grounds  of 
President  Ahmad  Tejan  Kab- 
bah's government's  “failure 
to  consolidate  the  gains 
reported  to  have  been 
achieved  by  the  brokers  of 
peace  in  our  motherland”. 

A spokesman  urged  citizens 
to  go  a boat  their-  business  as 
usual,  for  schoolchildren  to 


sit  their  exams  as  scheduled 
and  for  the  owners  of  com- 
mandeered vehicles  to  go  and 
retrieve  them  — advice  un- 
likely to  be  heeded  in  view  of 
the  acute  tension  prevailing 
in  the  capital 

Civilians  remain  shocked 
and  nervous  after  the  violent 
orgy  of  looting  that  swept 
Freetown  on  Sunday.  Soldiers 
and  civilians,  becoming  in- 
creasingly intoxicated  and  ag- 
gressive as  the  day  wore  on. 
shot  their  way  into  homes 
and  offices,  ransacking  the 
contents  and  stealing  cars. 

Groups  emerged  from 
houses  carrying  everything 
from  bed  frames  and  cooking 
pots  to  video  recorders  and 
satellite  dishes.  Particular 
targets  appeared  to  be  the 
homes  of  politicians  and 
wealthy  Lebanese  business- 
men. as  well  as  aid  agency  of- 
fices and  houses.  Some  for- 
eigners have  reported  that 


groups  of  soldiers  returned  to 
their  homes  as  many  as  eight 
times  using  violent  threats 
and  Hwnanrfmg  vehicles  and 
other  property. 

The  mayhem  subsided  only 
slightly  when  the  new  author- 
ity publicly  denounced  loot- 


ing. insisting  that  any  offend- 
ers would  bp  shot  on  sight  A 
dusk-todawn  curfew  has  also 
been  imposed.  Initial  esti- 
mates said  15  people  had 
been  killed  and  40  wounded. 

Little  is  known  about  the 
new  leadership.  *T  do  not 
know  Major  Koroma,  but  this 
is  an  element  of  the  army  that 
has  taken  over  and  1 can  only 
appeal  to  them  to  return  Si- 
erra Leone  to  constitutional- 
ity and  the  rule  of  law  as  op- 
posed to  the  rule  erf  the 
jungle.”  said  Desmond  Luke, 
a Freetown  lawyer  and  for- 
mer member  of  the  peace 
commission.  - 

The  “revolutionaries*'  are 
believed  to  have  strong  links 
with  the  former  NPRC  mill- 
tary  regime  that  was  forced  to 
hand  over  to  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment only  last  year 
following  the  country's  first 
democratic  elections  in  al- 
most 80  years. 


Maj  Koromo’s  spokesman. 
Captain  Paul  Thomas,  is  said 
to  have  been  assistant  to 
NPRC  strongman  Lieut-Col 
Tom  Nyuma,  who  is  now 
studying  in  the  United  States. 
Several  other  NPRC  top  brass 
who  were  offered  courses 
overseas  are  also  reported  to 
be  planning  their  comeback, 
although  it  is  unclear 
whether  the  former  head  of 
state.  Captain  Valentine 
Strasser.  enrolled  at  Warwick 
University,  intends  to  return. 

This  latest  military  coup  is 
Sierra  Leone’s  third  in  five 
years.  It  is  the  culmination  of 
growing  discontent  within 
the  army,  which  faced  being 
halved  in  size  (from  an  exag- 
gerated official  total  of  16,000) 

and  restricted  access  to 
resources.  Rice  rations  for 
soldiers  had  already  been 
reduced.  At  the  same  time  the 
Kabbah  government  was 
widely  perceived  as  favouring 


the  civil  militia  of  traditional 
hunters,  the  Kamajors,  wm 
are  of  the  same  Mende  tribe1 
as  many  of  the  country’s  most 

powerful  politicians.  * . 

But  the  people  of  Sierra  Le- 
one. who  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  get  rid  of  the  last  mil- 
itary regime,  are  obviously 
wary  of  yet  another  army  dic- 
tatorship. “This  country  has 
had  a long  succession  of  «> 
called  redeemers  who  claim 
they  will  rescue  Sierra  Leone 
from  the  abyss  it’s  in.  but 
they’ve  Invariably  turned  out 
to  be  as  corrupt,  selfish  or  in; 
competent  as  the  one  before." 
said  one  local  journalist. 

The  international  donor 
community  that  recently 
pledged  more  than  £390  mil- 
lion in  development  fluids  to 
Sierra  Leone  will  undoubt- 
edly have  grave  reservations 
about  events  described  by  the 
Commonwealth  secretariat  as 
“retrograde”. 


Steven  Spielberg:  Lost  World  (left)  picketed  by  green  lobby 

Jurassic  Park  sequel 
a box-office  monster 


The  movie  features  giant 
prehistoric  creatures  made 
both  from  models  and 
through  computerised  pro- 
jections. It  is  the  first  film 
Spielberg  has  directed 
since  he  won  an  Oscar  in 
1994  for  Schindler’s  List*  a 
highly  praised  account  of 
the  Holocaust  and  outside 
the  director's  usual  mi*  of 
thrills  and  spectacle. 

Not  everyone  greeted 
Lost  World  with  enthusi- 
asm. In  Los  Angeles  envi- 
ronmentalists picketed  cin- 
emas in  protest  at  plans  by 
Spielberg  and  two  other 
Hollywood  millionaires  to 
build  a new  9tudio  by  the 
city’s  last  remaining 
coastal  marsh.  "It’s  such  an 
Irony,  endangering  wildlife 
when  the  message  of  his 
movie  is  to  leave  nature 
alone,"  said  Marcia  Hans- 
com.  a protest  leader. 


Christopher  Reed 
in  Los  Angeles 


THE  dinosaurs  in 

Steven  Spielberg’s  se- 
quel to  Jurassic  Park 
have  become  a box-office 
monster,  beating  the  previ- 
ous record  for  an  opening 
weekend  with  an  estimated 
$69  million  (£41  million) 
takings. 

The  film.  Lost  World, 
-opened  across  America  on 
3.280  cinema  screens  for 
the  three-day  Memorial 
Day  public  holiday.  By  yes- 
terday it  had  surpassed  the 
previous  biggest  take  of  $56 
million  by  Mission  Impossi- 
ble in  the  same  weekend 
last  year.  By  last  night,  an- 
alysts calculated,  it  would 
exceed  its  cost  of  $75  mil- 
lion. though  not  the  $40 
million  spent  on  publicity. 


Chinese  dissident’s  book  has  Penguin  in  a flap 


Woman  in  abortion 


Andrew  Higgins 
in  Hong  Kong 


FEARFUL  of  annoying 
Beijing  in  the  run-up  to 
Chinese  rule,  publisher 
Viking-Penguin’s  Hong  Kong 
branch  lias  blackballed  its  own 
lunik,  declining  to  promote  the 
prison  writings  of  China's 
1**1  known  veteran  dissldent. 

■'It  is  in t her  Kafkaesque 
that  a publisher  as  prominent 
as  F»-tiguin  is  apparently  en- 
gaged in  pre-emptive  self-cen- 
sor ■ship."  said  Robin  Munro. 
the  local  director  of  Human 
Rights  Watch  Asia. 


Booksellers  In  Hong  Kong 
complained  yesterday  that 
they  had  received  no  informa- 
tion from  Penguin  about  a 
new  compilation  of  writings 
by  Wei  Jingsheng,  a Nobel 
Prize  nominee  widely 
regarded  as  the  most  cogent 
and  courageous  voice  of  Chi- 
nese dissent  British  rule  in 
Hony  Kong  ends  on  July  1. 

The  Courage  to  Stand  Alone 
comprises  mainly  prison  let- 
ters from  Wei  to  his  family 
and  Chinese  leaders,  includ- 
ing Dong  Xiaoping  and  the 
current  Communist  Party 
leader.  Jiang  Zemin.  None  of 
the  letters  was  ever  delivered 


but  they  were  later  returned 
to  Mr  Wei  upon  his  release 
from  jail  in  1993. 

Set  free  as  part  of  a drive  to 
burnish  China's  Image  while 
it  bid  for  the  2000  Olympics, 
Wei  was  rearrested  after 
China  failed  to  secure  the 
games.  He  was  sentenced  to  14 
more  years  for  subversion. 

"For  this  one.  Tm  not  doing 
anything.  It  is  very  sensitive 
— especially  during  the  hand- 
over period.”  Katherine  Lee, 
a Penguin  sales  and  market- 
ing officer,  told  the  South 
China  Morning  Post.  Penguin 
yesterday  said  Ms  Lee  had 
gone  on  leave  and  was  un- 


available for  comment  The 
company's  regional  manager, 
Claire  Cummings,  declined  to 
return  telephone  calls 
requesting  clarification. 

Only  one  Hong  Kong  book- 
shop, owned  by  the  South 
China  Morning  Post,  which 
published  excerpts,  stocked 
the  book.  It  has  sold  out 

"If  this  Is  the  kind  of  exam- 
ple being  set  by  a big  interna- 
tional publisher,  imagine  how 
vulnerable  this  must  make  a 
local  Chinese-language  pub- 
lisher feet"  said  Mr  Munro. 
who  helped  bring  the  dissi- 
dent’s works  to  print  “It  Is 
terribly  worrying. 


“China  has  said  nothing  it- 
self but  Penguin  seems  to  be 
saying:  ‘China  might  be  upset 
and  because  of  whatever  poss- 
ible consequences  we  will  not 
distribute  our  own  book’." 

Wei,  formerly  an  electri- 
cian at  Beijing  zoo.  was  first 
arrested  in  1979  after  he  took 
part  in  the  so-called  Democ- 
racy Wall  Movement  and 
called  Deng  an  autocrat  His 
best-known  work  is  a poster 
calling  on  the  Communist 
Party  to  supplement  a pro- 
gramme of  four  modernisa- 
tions with  democracy,  which 
he  called  the  Fifth 
Modernisation. 


Director  refrains  from  sexual  repositioning  and  plays  it  straight  with  Wilde  comedy  set  in  a birdcage 


Review 


David  Adams 


Importance  Of  Being  Earnest 

Theatr  Chvyd 

AT  A TIME  when  most 
theatres  have  major  prob- 


lems. Theatr  Clwyd.  Wales's 
only  company  with  a perma- 
nent roof  over  Its  head,  has 
been  having  a particularly 
poor  time  of  it.  Not  only  has 
there  been  no  money,  but  no 
artistic  director  either. 

But  there  is  a new  spirit  in 
Mold,  most  of  it  down  to  the 
presence  of  Terry  Hands,  who 
now  looks  certain  to  be  ap- 
pointed artistic  director.  His 


first  show  for  Clwyd  is  a re- 
staged  version  of  his  Old  Vic 
success  in  collaboration  with 
the  Birmingham  Rep. 

The  Importance  orBeing  Er- 
nest. actually,  isn’t  that 
remarkable:  a nice  design 
from  Mark  Bailey  sets  it  all  in  a 
kind  of  giant  birdcage,  so  we 
watch  the  characters  preening 
themselves,  with  an  authorita- 
tive Lady  Bracknell  from 


Diane  Fletcher  and  a strong 
Jack  from  Philip  Bretherton  in 
a play  where  It  Is  impossible  to 
forget  previous  players  of  the 
roles.  There  is  no  truck  with 
any  re-positioning  as  regards 
Wilde's  Irishness  or  his  sexu- 
ality. Quite  a change  from  the 
quirky  re-interpretations  of 
Clwyd's  controversial  last  di- 
rector, Helena  Klauthowson, 
the  latest  in  a line  of  eccentric 


personalities  attracted  to  this 
North  Wales  theatre. 

Hands  offers  more  or  less 
straight  comedy,  in  every  way, 
despite  Matthew  Lloyd  Davis’s 
first  appearance  as  Algie  look- 
ing for  all  the  world  like  a 
scaled-down  Oscar. 

The  pointed  difference  be- 
tween the  studied  artifice  of 
Algie's  apartment  and  the  sim- 
plistic pre-Raphaelite  greenery 


of  Cecily’s  out-of-town  house 
offers  a neat  background  for 
Wilde's  ideas  about  town  and 
country,  style  and  simplicity, 
an  and  fashion  and  the  dishon- 
esty and  impossibility  of  male- 
female  relationships.  And 
Hands  does  also  bring  out  the 
brilliantly  amusing  pastiche  of 
melodramatic  conventions 
that  can  easily  be  missed  in 
Wilde  revivals. 


row  reconsiders 


Alison  Daniels 


THE  WOMAN  whose  es- 
tranged husband  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  House  of 
Lords  to  prevent  her  from 
having  an  abortion  has  said 
she  may  have  the  child  rather 
than  endure  an  induced 
labour. 

Lynne  Kelly’s  statement  in 
a newspaper  came  as  James 
Kelly's  lawyers  confirmed 
that  because  the  Lords  are  not 
sitting  this  week  due  to  the 
English  Whit  holiday,  his  ap- 
peal cannot  be  heard  until 
next  Monday  at  the  earliest 
The  delay  may  prompt 
Court  of  Session  judges  in 
Edinburgh  to  lift  the  tempo- 
rary ban  they  imposed  on  Sat- 
urday preventing  2l-year-old 
Mrs  Kelly,  who  is  14  weeks 
pregnant  from  going  ahead 
with  a termination  when  they 
review  the  case  today. 

In  that  case,  the  tit-for-tat 
action  looks  set  to  continue 
with  lawyers  for  Mr  Kelly 
saying  he  was  likely  to 
appeal. 


In  an  Interview  published 
before  it  emerged  there  would 
be  a week-long  hiatus  in  pro- 
ceedings, Mrs  Kelly  told  the 
Daily  Record  that  if  the 
courts  delayed  she  might  be 
reconsider  her  decision.  Doc- 
tors say  the  foetus  is  close  to 
the  limit  when  a simple 
abortion  is  no  longer  possible 
and  labour  has  to  be  induced. 

Four  Scottish  judges  have 
already  made  clear  that  Mrs 
Kelly  has  a right  to  have  an 
abortion  although  she  is  pre- 
vented from  going  ahead  after 
the  judges  extended  a tempo- 
rary ban  on  Saturday. 

In  the  interview.  Mrs  Kelly 
said  she  had  contemplated 
suicide  and  that  she  had  been 
made  to  feel  like  a killer. 

“All  I was  wanting  to  do 
was  what  hundreds  of  women 
get  done  every  week.  If  the 
case  goes  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  knows  when  it 
will  be  heard?  That  could 
make  the  difference  of  me 
having  to  have  a labour-in- 
duced termination  — and  that 
is  something  1 would  have 
very  strong  doubts  about" 


...BECAUSE  DIRECT  DEBIT  IS  THE  EASIEST  WAY  TO  BUDGET  YOUR  BILLS  AND  SHOULD 
YOU  EVER  NEED  TO,  DDs  ARE  EASILY  CANCELLED.  JUST  CONTACT  YOUR  BANK. 


direct 

Deb  it 
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grim  reality  behind  lntemational  crime  survey  □ Police  officers  demand  immediate  action 
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(lies,  burglar 
is  and 
•lice  cars 
confirm  the 
statistical 
gloom,  and 
worried  locals 
predict  more 
trouble  in 
notorious 
Leeds  6,  writes 
Martin 
Wainwright 


»OR  all  the  bank 
holiday  sunshine, 
the  Hyde  Park  area 
of  Leeds  bore  oat 

the  flinmn  rtf  ttw 

new  crime  statistics  yester- 
day — from  metal  door  and 
window  grilles  which  are 
as  routine  as  burglar 
alarms  to  the  surly  crowd 
gathered  round  a window- 
smashed,  . tyre-slashed 
“nark's  car”. 

Two  police  cars  and  a 
pair  of  back-up  vans 
cruised  within  easy  range 
of  the  wrecked  red  Ford, 
while  five  streets  away  a 
couple  of  launderette  cus- 
tomers grizzled  about  the 
lark  of  more  humdrum, 
regular  foot  patrols. 

“You’ll  see  plenty- imme- 
diately after  trouble,  Hke 
the  car  handbags -we  had 
last  week^saldMaric  Har- 


rison, aged  37,  who  doesn’t 
know  anyone  In  the  area  — 
notorious  to  Insurers  as 
"Leeds  6”  — who  has  not 
been  burgled.  "But  after  a 
while,  they  secon  to  Jfede 
away.” 

The  gentle  dip  of  haphaz- 
ard. lMbcniury  streets1  an 
file  edge  of  a big,  weR- 
eqjdpped  park  has  plenty  off 
advantages  — easy  walking 
to  Leeds’  prosperous  iky 
centre  and  the  university, 
whoao.  students  form  a large 
part  of  the  local  papulation. 
jBut  crime  and  a«~  of 
crime  are  an  accepted  part 
of  the  deal  fir  residents 
sock  as  Sam  MacGibban. 

A sports  science  and 
nitymioloKV  undanoradnate 
act  Lee^s  University,  he  has 
only  lost  a trike  so  to  — . 
"And  maybe  that  was  my 
limit,  leaving  It  outside  and. 


axdy  locked  to  itself 
"Trouble  is,  I 
from  a rural  part  ofNorftdk 
and  we're  not  in  the  habit  of 
locking  ftfap  Hwtb-w 

Smb  shares  a house  in 
Chestnnt  Avenue,  briefly 
tafesunu  three  years  ago  as 
The  Most  Burgled  Street  in 
Britain.  The  students,  with 
a laidhftffk  approach  to  se- 
curity and  plenty  of  steal- 
able  goods,  were  the  main 
reason;  but  the  stepped- 
down  slope  of  redbrick  ter- 
races has  now  Changed. 

“It’s  only  sensible  to  have 
a metal  door  BriHe.”  says 
Sam’s  landlady,  June  Bell, 
calling  by  with  a note  for 
mw»  of  tee  tenants.  ..  The 
Ironwork,  . . .ornately 
wrought  in  her  case,  alabby 
as  a Belfast  army  fort  in 
others,  goes  with  the  ave- 
nue’s other  modern  fea- 


ture: red  and  black  burglar 
alarms  stuck  Hke  ladybirds 
on  every  house. 

One  of  Sam’s  neighbours, 
21 -year-old  Charlotte  Brad- 
ley, no  longer  brings  her 
car  up  to  Leeds  from  her 
home  in  Woodford,  Essex. 
She  says:  "I  had  it  broken 
Into  twice.  I had  a stereo 
which  you  could  take  out 
but  it  wasn’t  working  so  I 
left  it  in  and  it  got  stolen.  It 
just  Isn't  worth  the  risk  of 

Srfaiglny  thp  ear  hw" 

Like  her  friend  Lucy  Car- 
roll,  aged  20  and  studying 
maths  at  Leeds  University, 
she  also  avoids  the  short- 
cut across  Hyde  Park  — a 
contented  scene  of  sunhath- 
ers,  playing  children  and 
footballing  youths  yester- 
day — once  dusk  starts  to 
foil-  A serial  sex  attacker 
killed  the  park  as  a 


leafy  asset  three  years  ago; 
and  althongh  he  was 
caught  and  jailed  for  12 
years  atver  jwttmtnirfng  de- 
tective work  by  police, 
local  people  are  not  in- 
clined to  take  risks. 

“I  wouldn't  cross  the 
park  to  get  to  the  universi- 
ty In  the  daytime,  unless  It 
was  obviously  busy,”  says 
Esther  Stone,  whose  part- 
ner, Richard  Hollis,  graphi- 
cally Illustrates  the  ac- 
cepted nature  of  thieving  in 
Hyde  Park.  “People  regu- 
larly have  computers 
stolen  with  their  essays  on 
the  hard  disk.  Yon  tell  your 
tutor,  give  them  the  crime 
incident  number  and  they 
can  check  with  the  police.” 

At  the  launderette,  bank 
holiday  staffer  Khan  points 
to  a boarded-up  window  to 
show  the  size  of  regular 


burglars  who  steal  electri- 
cal parts  and  low  value 
cleaning  and  key-cutting 
goods.  He  says:  “They're 
just  kids.  I’ve  talked  to  the 
police  who  say  they  know 
who  they  are  but  they  can’t 
do  much  because  they’re 
too  young.  They’ll  get  any- 
where, and  the  older  ones 
aren’t  stopped  by.  door 
grilles.  They  force  them  off. 
There’s  a house  up  on  Hyde 
Park  Road  that’s  just  added 
a third  lock  to  the  grille.” 
Trouble  recently  has  fo- 
cused on  the  lower  end  of 
Hyde  Park  Road,  where  a 
drugs  - raid  hn  the  little 
Park  pub  wps  followed  by 
the  burning  of  over  20  cars 
a week  later.  Affr,  a burly 
local  in  a knot  of  regulars 
drinking  on  tbe  pavement 
and  watching  police  deal 
with  the  wrecked  car, 


blames  harassment  for  the 
tangibly  tense  atmosphere. 

“You  should  come  down 
here  incognito  and  watch 
them  [the  police]  and  the 
way  they  treat  the  kids,”  he 
says,  as  his  friends  claim 
the  car  was  linked  to  police 
drugs  surveillance.  The 
prospect  of  more  trouble  Is 
obvious. 

But  the  pattern  of  life 
remains  mixed,  defying  the 
simplicities  of  statistics.  In 
20  years  of  owning  a house 
in  Chestnut  Avenue,  Mrs 
Bell  has  never  had  a bur- 
glary. And  Esther  Stone, 
living  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  car-burnings,  says: 
“When  l went  into  the  li- 
brary next  day,  a friend  said: 
“Was  the  riot  near  yon?*  I 
said:  ‘What  riot?’  We  never 
knew  anything  had 
happened.” 


an  in  abortior 

^considers 


Michael  Howard:  claimed  record  fell  in  recorded  crime 


iTHnrfa 
Hup*  Affalrm  Editor 


ICHAEL  Howard 
boasted  yesterday 
that  his  period  as 
home  secretary 
the  biggest  fall  in 
crime  in  England 
: Wales  since  records 


.®uf-iffae  1996  International 
Crimea  victimisation  Survey 
-.(ICVS).  disclosed  by  the 
^Guardian  yesterday-  shows 
10  per  cent  fell  in  official 
^police  figures  for  crime  be- 
tween 1998  and  1996  did  little 
more  than  stabilise  a deterfo- 

ratfegfrll  nation. 

as  the.’  rndhorttetive 
comparing  people's 
of  cri™  ti  to- 
J cmmtrtes-^oinfe 
crime  figures  fcafre 

in  nearly  all  the 

coraatriee  looked  at  over  tbe 
sates- period.  This  puts  Mr 
Howard's  -rfafr"  info  an  "inter- 
national perspective, 
r However,  as  the  prelimi- 
nary results  of  .the  survey 
Show,  Mr  Howard  was  trying 
ttfjaverse  the  "steepest  rise" 


in  crime  seen  by  any  industri- 
alised country  between  1968 
and  1991.' 

hi  feet,  between  1979  and 
1991  the  official  crime  figures 
doubled,  placing  the  country 
at  tbe  top  of  the  international 
crime  league  according  to 
this  victim  report  survey. 

The  ICVS  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  although  recorded 
crime  figures  fell  in  all 
countries  during  the  first  half 
of  the  1990s,  tbe  risk  of  becom- 
ing a victim  only  stabilised  hi 
England  and  Wales  and  in  the 
Netherlands.  At  the  same 
time  the  USA  and  Canada  cut 
toe  risk,  of  becoming  a victim 
of  crime  ' In  line  with  police 
figures. 

One  byproduct  of  this  crime 
record  is  that  the  Conserva- 
tives have  left  England  and 
Wales  as  the  most  security 
cousekftts  country  tn  the  in- 
dustriaii^ed  woiid. 

Thecountry  tops  toe  inter- 
national league  for  home  se- 
curity devices  with  more  than 
three-quarters  of  homes 
boasting  an  alarm,  or  special 
door  locks,  or  grilles  on  win- 
dows or  doors.  This  compares 
with  only  42  per  cent  or  less  of 


homes  in  Sweden,  Austria, 
Northern  Ireland,  Switzer- 
land and  Flnfend  wttteoue  or 
more  such  security  devices. 
Part  of  toe  reason  may  be  cul- 
tural. Par  example,  it  is  mare 
common  to  have  a caretaker 
or  security  guard  on  the  pre- 
mises in  France,  Canada,  toe 
USA  and  toe  Netherlands 


flwn  it  is  in  lgngi*nri  anil 

Wales.  ■ 

- But  toe  survey  also  shows 
why  England  and  Wales  top 
thia  particular  league:  nearly 
twice  as  many  of  its  people 
think  they  are  “very  likely” 
to  be  burgled  within  toe  next 
12  nwnfhs  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Xl  countries  surveyed. 


More  than  9 per  cent  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  felt  a break-in 
was  very  probable  compared 
with  59  per  cent  in  France;  5jQ 
per  cent  in  Scotland  and  4A 
per  cent  in  the  USA. 

The  ICVS  also  uncovers 
how  crime  differs  from 
country  to  country.  It  shows 
that  In  England  and  Wales, 


Scotland,  Northern  Ireland 
and  France  more  than  half  of 
the  crimes  reported  were  tar- 
geted at  cars.  But  only  a third 
or  less  of  crimes  in  Finland, 
Switzerland,  Sweden  and  the 
Netherlands  involved  cars. 
'‘Rather  thefts  of  two-- 
wheelers  (including  motor- 
cycles) formed  a much  bigger 
part  of  the  national  crime  pic- 
ture in  these  countries  than 
elsewhere — in  the  region  of  a 
quarter  of  all  crimes,”  it  says. 

Despite  England  and  Wales 
having  one  of  the  worst  crime 
records  in  the  Industrialised 
world,  confidence  in  the 

fpliw*  rpmalnq  high 

When  people  were  asked  to 
say  whether  or  not  the  police 
did  a good  job  in  controlling 
crime  in  their  area,  their  per- 
fbnnance  was  most  favourably 
judged  in  Canada  (80  per  cent), 
the  USA  (77  per  cent),  Scotland 


(69  per  emit);  Rngiand  and 
Wales  (68  per  cent). 

The  least  satisfied  were 
those  in  toe  Netherlands  (48 
percent). 

It  that  England  and 
Wales,  the  USA,  Scotland,  the 
Netherlands  and  Switzerland 
all  share  high  reporting  rates 
of  crime  to  toe  police. 

Among  those  who  had  not 
reported  crimes,  30  per  cent 
in  England  and  Wales  said 
they  did  not  believe  the  police 
could  or  would  do  anything 
about  it 

The  survey  also  shows 
more  burglary  victims  — one 
in  five  — in  England  and 
Wales  get  help  from  a victim 
support  agency  than  any- 
where else. 

Criminal  Victimisation  in 
Eleven  Industrialised 
Countries,  Key  Findings  from 
the  1996  International  Crime 
Victimisation  Survey  prepared 
fin  the  BU  conference  May  14 
1997,  NoordwiJK  Netherlands. 


Police  seek  more 

- * 

resources  and 
beat  bobbies 


Findings  on 
Britain’s  plight 
come  as  no 
surpriseto 
the  Police 
Federation 


Vhmk  Chaudhary 


POLICE  representatives 
and  organisations  work- 
ing with  criminals  em- 
phasised yesterday  that  they 
were  not  surprised  by  the 
findings  of  the  survey,  claim- 
ing statistics  issued  by.  the 
Conservative  government 
had  not  reflected  toe  true  ex- 
tent of  crime  in  Britain. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
Police  Federation  said:  “This 
survey  does  not  come  as  a 
surprise  to  us.  We  all  know 
that  crime  is  under-reported 
and  that  levels  of  crime  are 
unacceptable.  The  fight 
against  crime  must  be  the  pri- 
ority of  any  government  and 
we  hope  this  new  government 
will  put  its  money  where  it's 
mouth  is  by  giving  us  toe 
extra  resources  we  need.” 
While  overall  demands  cm 
the  police  service  had  risen 
by  80  per  cent  over  the  last 
decade,  the  spokeswoman 
said  the  number  of  police  offi- 
cers recruited  over  that 
period  had  increased  by  only 
8 percent 

Last  week,  the  Police  Feder- 


ation met  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, Jack  Straw,  to  discuss 
their  concerns  over  crime. 
The  organisation  has  four 
basic  demands  which  it  says 
could  cut  tbe  level  of  crime. 

The  spokeswoman  added: 
“We  want  to  see  more  police 
officers  on  the  streets,  action 
to  tackle  juvenile  crime,  Im- 
proving care  for  victims  of 
crime,  and  making  sure  the 
public  regains  confidence  In 
the  criminal  Justice  system.” 

Harry  Fletcher,  assistant 
general  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Pro- 
bation Officers,  echoed  police 
concerns. 

He  said:  “The  British  public 
has  been  duped  over  the  past 
two  years  into  believing  that 
crime  is  falling.  The  truth  is 
that  there  has  been  a steady 
increase  over  the  past  four  to 
five  years. 

“We  have  been  very  sur- 
prised when  off! cal  figures 
have  shown  that  crime  Is  Call- 
ing. My  feeling  is  that  the  fig- 
ures must  have  been  masked: 
there’s  less  crime  being 
reported  and  there  have  also 
been  changes  in  the  way 
police  record  crime.  This  cur- 
rent survey  is  an  indiement  of 
the  last  couple  o£  decades  of 
the  policy  towards  crime  ” 

Mr  Fletcher  called  on  the 
Government  to  implement 
sopial  reforms  which,  he 
claims,  would  help  to  stem 
the  rising  crime  wave. 

He  added:  “We  would  like  to 
see  the  Government  put  in 
place  a long  term  plan  to 
change  the  social  conditions  of 
the  most  vulnerable  groups.” 


The  Guardian  for  27th  May  2013  is  now  in  production. 


‘ The  managed  fatso  dot  will  p^vide  tmnonow’a  newqaax  are  growing  now.  Timber  is  one  resource 
that  is  infinitely  rcplemtoable.  And  the  Dodd’s  umber  industry  is  working  bard  to  keep  it  that  way. 
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4 BRITAIN 


Sean  McBride . . . had  just  won  fight  photograph-  ouver  mcvejgh 


Young  man’s  collapse  in  ring 
and  ‘unnecessary  death’  bring 
demands  for  tougher  safety 
rules,  David  Sharrock  reports 


Kick-boxers  in  action.  The  Sports  Council  is  accused  of  denying  the  sport  a governing  body  photograph:  Andrew  testa 


Kick-boxer  dies  after  bout 


THERE  were  calls 
last  night  for 
stricter  supervision 
of  kick-boxing  after 
the  death  of  a com- 
petitor who  collapsed  in  the 
ring. 

The  family  of  Sean 
McBride,  aged  18,  were 
watching  as  he  was  taken 
away  on  a stretcher  after  win- 
ning a contest  near  Dungan- 
non. Co  Tyrone,  on  Friday 
night.  He  died  in  hospital, 
without  regaining  conscious- 
ness, after  his  life  support  ma- 
chine was  turned  off. 

His  parents.  Sean  and  Mary 
McBride,  and  his  three  sis- 


ters, Ciara,  Fiona  and  Aime, 
were  in  the  audience  when  he 
collapsed.  Mrs  McBride  said: 
“We  tried  to  reach  him  but 
couldn't  get  through  the 
crowd  It’s  unbelievable." 

Police  are  to  interview  the 
fight  organisers,  and  an  in- 
quest will  be  held  But  Sports 
Council  officials  are  being 
urged  to  act  immediately  to 
control  fights. 

Billy  Murray,  the  Interna- 
tional Sport  Kick-boxing 
Association  world  champion 
from  Belfast,  yesterday 
claimed  that  safety-  rules  at 
some  bouts  were  inadequate. 

"The  people  at  fault  here 


are  the  Sports  Council,"  he 
said.  "For  many  years  we 
have  been  battling  to  get  all 
kick- boxing  groups  to  come 
together  and  get  a governing 
body,  and  we  have  asked  the 
Sports  Council  to  do  this  on 
many  occasions. 

‘They  have  pushed  kick- 
boxing under  the  carpet  hop- 
ing it  will  go  away  but  it 
won't  If  it  was  controlled  at 
government  level  this  would 
not  have  happened  It  was  a 
tragedy  for  the  sport  and  for 
Sean's  family,  and  it  was  a 
totally  unnecessary  death." 

The  fight  organisers,  two 
brothers,  were  unavailable 


for  comment  last  night  It  is 
understood  that  St  John  Am- 
bulance volunteers  were  pres- 
ent during  the  bout.  A post 
mortem  was  carried  out  on 
Mr  McBride,  of  C-abra,  near 
Dungannon,  and  the  RUC  are 
preparing  a file  for  the 
coroner. 

Last  September  Mr 
McBride  had  been  at  the 
wheel  or  a car  which  crashed 
killing  a dose  friend,  Kieran 
O'Hagan,  aged  16.  Mrs 
McBride  said:  "After  that  ac- 
cident he  lost  all  interest  in 
kick-boxing,  but  then  he 
started  again. 

"Football  and  boxing  were 


his  life.  I didn't  want  to  stop 
him  flghring  — I didn't  want 
to  be  on  bis  back  — because  I 
knew  it  meant  too  much  to 
him.  He  trained  a couple  of 
nights  a week  and  every  Sat- 
urday. He  won  a couple  of  tro- 
phies and  they  were  his  pride 
and  joy.” 

She  said  of  her  son’s  col- 
lapse: "He  seemed  to  be  all 
right,  then  suddenly  he 
dropped.  He  was  on  a 
stretcher  being  taken  away 
by  the  ambulancemen,  and  I 
couldn't  get  dose  to  him. 

"His  trophies  and  his  cham- 
pionship belt  are  here,  but  we 
don't  have  Sean  anymore." 


Friends  belonging  to  his 
Gaelic  Athletics  Association 
football  dub  said  they  were 
shattered  by  his  death.  Paul 
Hughes,  aged  22.  said:  “He 
had  only  started  to  get  over 
that  car  accident.  He  took  it 
very  bad.  He  had  a very  tough 
time  and  now  this. 

"Everybody  in  the  district 
is  terribly  upset  Sean  was  a 
happy-go-lucky  sort  of  person, 
and  everybody  liked  him." 

The  kick-bcixing  season  was 
almost  over,  he  said.  "Sean 
told  me  he  was  going  to  start 
training  for  the  football  team 
and  try  and  get  his  place.  It's 
an  awftil  tragedy.” 


E.  coli  outbreak  hits  patients 
and  staff  at  Scottish  hospital 


Budget  may  axe  mortgage  tax  relief 


A HOSPITAL  which  treated 
patients  during  Scotland's 
worst  outbreak  of  the  B.  coll 
bacteria  is  at  the  centre  of  a 
rash  or  new  cases,  health  offi- 
cials confirmed  last  night 
The  Falkirk  and  District 
Royal  infirmary,  which  dealt 
with  patients  during  last 
year's  outbreak  in  central 
Scotland  that  killed  19  people, 
has  12  confirmed  cases  of  the 
infection  among  Us  staff  and 
elderly  patients. 

At  the  end  of  last  week, 
three  elderly  residents  in  con- 
tinuing care  wards  developed 
intestinal  infections  which 
have  now  been  confirmed  as 
E.  mil  VIST. 

A further  seven  residents 
and  two  members  of  staff 
have  since  been  round  to  have 
the  same  infection. 

The  source  is  not  yet 
known. 

A statement  issued  by  Cen- 
tral Scotland  Healthcare  NHS 
Trust,  which  manages  the 
three  wards  involved  in  the 
outbreak,  said:  "All  the  resi- 
dents affected  are  elderly  and 
frail,  but  are  currently  not 
causing  nay  additional  clini- 
cal concern." 

A full  meeting  of  the  health 
board,  the  NHS  trusts  in- 
volved in  the  running  of  the 


hospital  and  Falkirk  district 
council  is  thought  to  have 
taken  place  yesterday  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation. 

The  statement  added: 
"Nursing  and  medical  staff 
have  taken  all  necessary 
action  to  investigate  the  infec- 
tion and  contain  its  spread. 

“The  matter  is  under  con- 
stant review." 

It  is  not  yet  known  if  the 
members  of  staff  wbo  have 
contracted  the  infection  are 
nurses. 

Incidents  of  £.  coli  0157  are 
not  uncommon  and  an  esti- 
mated 250  people  are  affected 
each  year  in  Scotland. 

Last  week  a resident  at  a 
nursing  home  in  Keith,  Aber- 
deenshire. died  in  hospital 
after  contracting  rhe 
infection. 

The  outbreak  in  central 
Scotland  last  year  — which 
equalled  the  worst  on  record 
— led  the  then  Scottish  Secre- 
tary. Michael  Forsjth.  to  com- 
mission a report  on  food 
safety  under  Professor  Hugh 
Pennington,  an  expert  in  E. 
colt . 

The  Pennington  report, 
published  in  April  this  year, 
recommended  stringent  new 
meat  hygiene  regulations  for 
butchers. 
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Mark  Milner 
Deputy  Financial  Editor 


THE  Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  could  scrap  the 
tax  relief  on  home  loans 
In  his  forthcoming  Budget 
without  risking  a slump  In 
the  housing  market,  accord- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  Institute 
of  Directors.  Tim  Melville- 
Ross. 

Phasing  out  mortgage  tax 
relief,  which  would  save  the 
Treasury  more  than  £2  billion 
a year,  would  be  a better  way 
of  raising  taxes  than  some  of 
the  alternatives  being  can- 
vassed. including  changes  to 
advanced  corporation  tax  or 
pension  allowances,  Mr  Mel- 
ville-Ross  said. 

The  Chancellor  is  working 
on  his  Budget,  but  the  date  Is 
not  expected  to  be  announced 
until  after  Mr  Brown  has 
received  the  National  Audit 
Office’s  report  on  the  assump- 
tions underlying  the  Trea- 
sury's economic  forecasts. 
That  bas  led  to  speculation 
that  the  Chancellor  could  use 
any  flaws  revealed  in  the 
Treasury’  assumptions  as  a 
reason  to  raise  taxes. 

Yesterday  Mr  Melville- 
Ross,  a former  head  of  the  Na- 


Tim  Melville-Ross:  ‘Housing 
market  is  pretty  robust' 


tionwide  Building  Society, 
said  the  IoD  believed  the  UK 
economy  was  performing  ex- 
tremely well  and  some  mod- 
est fiscal  tightening  was 
required. 

Speaking  on  BBC  Radio  4’s 
Today  programme,  the  loD’s 
director  general  said:  "The 
real  prospect,  we  feel,  is  for  a 
modest  increase  in  taxation, 
probably  through  some  other 
means  than  manipulating 
allowances  — in  other  words 


Adair  Turner:  Tax  rise  would 
cut  reliance  on  interest  rates 


phasing  out  mortgage  interest 
tax  relief. 

“The  housing  market  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  is 
pretty  robust  We  feel  people 
will  continue  to  buy  houses 
even  if  mortgage  interest  tax 
relief  is  phased  out" 

Mortgage  interest  relief  at 
source  (Miras)  allows  borrow- 
ers to  claim  tax  relief  on 
home  loans,  though  the  relief 
is  restricted  to  15  per  cent  on 
the  interest  on  the  first 


£30,000  and  is  worth  a maxi- 
mum of  Just  over  £340  a year. 

The  value  of  Miras  has  de- 
clined progressively  over 
recent  years  — it  is  now 
worth  little  more  than  a third 
of  its  value  In  1990  — as  a 
result  of  a combination  of 
reductions  in  the  capital  sum 
on  which  it  could  be  claimed, 
the  rate  of  relief  and  lower  in- 
terest rates.  That  has  pro- 
vided ammunition  for  those 
who  would  like  to  see  it 
abolished. 

Supporters  of  the  abolition 
of  Miras  believe  that  scrap- 
ping it  would  remove  a distor- 
tion which  skews  the  British 
housing  market  .towards 
home  ownership  and  away 
from  the  relatively  small  pri- 
vate rented  sector. 

Mr  Melvflle-Ross’s  support 
for  a modest  increase  in  taxes 
was  echoed  by  his  opposite 
number  at  the  Confederation 
of  British  Industry,  Adair 
Turner. 

"It  would  limit  the  extent  to 
which  the  Bank  of  England 
would  have  to  rely  solely  on 
interest  rates  to  contain  infla- 
tion and  a rise  in  interest 1 
rates  at  the  moment  might  i 
have  the  disadvantage  of  put- 
ting up  the  exchange  rate  fur- ! 
ther.”  he  said.  I 


Child  aerobics  ‘of  little  benefit’ 


Chris  Mihill 

Medical  Correspondent 


AEROBICS  classes  ap- 
pear to  make  little  dif- 
ference to  children’s  fit- 
ness. and  it  would  be  better  to 
encourage  them  to  be  more 
active  in  general,  researchers 
said  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Sports  Medicine  out  today. 

Jeanne  Weis  man  and  col- 
leagues measured  lung  func- 
tion, heart  rate  and  blood 
chemicals,  including  choles- 
terol. in  51  girls  aged  nine  or  10. 

Seventeen  of  the  girls  com- 
pleted eight  weeks  of  20  to  2S- 


minule  aerobic  sessions  twice 
a week,  while  a group  of  18 

girls  did  cycling  training,  in- 
volving pedalling  continu- 
ously for  20  minutes  a 
session. 

A third  group  of  IS  girls 
served  as  a control  group, 
following  their  usual  dally 
routine. 

All  underwent  the  same  fit- 
ness assessment  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  eight- 
week  period. 

The  researchers,  of  the  chil- 
dren’s health  and  exercise 
research  centre  at  Exeter  uni- 
versity, said  they  found  no 
improvement  in  oxygen  up- 


take. which  is  supposed  to  be 
Increased  by  aerobic  exercise, 
and  no  change  in  cholesterol 
levels. 

"These  findings  suggest 
that  an  eight-week  structured 
exercise  programme  produces 
minimal  changes  in  either 
aerobic  fitness  or  blood  fats  of 
young  girls,"  they  said.  It 
might  be  better  to  encourage 
children  to  have  more  "habit- 
ual physical  activity”  rather 
than  aerobics  training. 

• Many  family  doctors  are 
unaware  of  which  medicines 
are  banned  in  sports,  a survey 
published  in  the  same  journal 
has  found.  Some  believe  it  is 


permissible  to  supply  anabo- 
lic steroids,  banned  since 
1975. 

The  survey  by  Peter  and 
Mary  Greenaway,  doctors,  of 
Crawley,  West  Sussex,  found 

that  29  per  cent  of  159  GPs 

thought  anabolic  steroids 
could  be  prescribed  for  non- 
medical reasons.  One  in  four 
doctors  did  not  know  which 
drugs  could  be  prescribed  to 
asthmatic  athletes. 

There  was  confusion  over 
pain-killing  drugs.  Most  are 
allowed  in  tablet  or  ointment- 
form  but  not  as  injections, 
which  athletes  often  seek  as  a 
“quick  fix". 


There’s  been  a spring  in  most  people’s  steps  since 
New  Labour  got  in.  People  say  “hello”  to  you  and 
“I  like  your  shirt”,  total  strangers  seem  much  more 
willing  to  caress  you,  car  crashes  occur  with  a deal 
more  elegance  and  the  owners  are  said  to  have  a 
Jaunty  expression  on  their  faces  before  they  expire. 
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Irish  clash 
on  Sinn  Fein 
‘peace  vote’ 


DavM  Sharrock 

Ireland  Correspondent 


SINN  Fein’S  increased 
vote  in  last  week's 
local  government 
elections  was  a vote 
for  peace,  the  Irish  deputy 
prime  minister.  Dick  Spring, 
said  yesterday,  contradicting 
his'  coalition  government 
partner,  the  Taoiseach,  John 

Bruton.  . , 

Mr  Spring,  speaking  in  Lon- 
donderry after  talks  with  the 
SDLP  leader.  John  Hume, 
said  the  record  Sinn  Fein  vote 
of  16.9  per  cent  signalled  "a 
vote  for  peace  and  a vote  for 
the  direction  in  which  the 
majority  of  people  on  this 
Island  want  to  go”. 

The  Irish  Labour  leader 
said  he  looked  forward  to 
talks  this  week  with  the 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary. 
Mo  Mowlam.  “There  is  an  op- 
portunity there  to  end  the 
cycle  of  violence,  to  accept 
that  there  are  democratic  pos- 
sibilities and  to  have  an  IRA 
ceasefire  as  quickly  as  poss- 
ible," he  said. 

The  Irish  government  and 
Sinn  Fein  have  been  in  con- 
tact for  the  second  time  since 
Tony  Blair  resumed  contacts 
with  the  republican  move- 
ment In  a separate  develop- 
ment the  Loyalist  Volunteer 
Force  claimed  it  planted  a 
bomb  in  Dundalk  at  the  week- 
end. The  LVF.  a splinter 
group  of  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  formed  in  hardline 
Mid-Ulster,  said  the  bomb  had 
ffuled  to  detonate  “because  of 
a technical  problem".  Further 
attacks  will  continue  as  long 
as  Dublin  interferes  in  Ulster 
affairs. 

Mr  Spring’s  comments 
were  at  odds  with  those  of  his 
Irish  general  election  run- 
ning partner  John  Bruton, 
who  holds  to  the  view  that  a 
vote  for  Sinn  Fein  repre- 


sented support  for  the  ERA' 
“and  Its  campaign  of  killing 
and  murder". 

Yesterday  the  Irish  justice - 
minister.  Nora  Owen,  deputy 
leader  of  Mr  Bruton’s  Fine 
Gael  party,  also  spoke  out 
strongly  against  Sinn  Feliu : 
declaring:  "We  must  avoid 
the  appalling  prospect  of  any 
government  being  dependent 
on  Sinn  Fein  to  elect  a taol- 
seach  or  to  keep  that  govern- 
ment in  power." 

Yesterday  a former  col- 
league and  leading  nationalist 
commentator  warned  that  the 


SDLP,  for  decades  the  moder- 
ate Catholic  voice- of  main- 
stream nationalism  in  North- 
ern Ireland,  was  now  in 
serious  difficulties  because  of 
Mr  Hume's  policy  of  bringing 
Sinn  Fein  in  from  the  cold. 

Brian  Feeny.  a former 
councillor  in  Belfast  who 
remains  an  influential  voice 
In  the  party,  openly  ques- 
tioned the  role  left  for  the 
SDLP  in  the  face  of  Sinn 
Fein's  recent  series  of  elec- 
toral gains.  The  republican 
vote  has  risen  from  around  10 
per  cent  to  nearly  17  per  cent 
during  the  peace  process. 

Mr  Feeny  said:  “Over- 
whelmingly nationalists  now 
see  Sinn  Fein  as  a legitimate 
political  party.  The  paradox 
is  that  the  party  which  is  res- 
ponsible for  that  is  the  SDLP 
Itself.  In  many  ways  the  pol- 
icy of  the  SDLP  leadership  in 
the  last  four  years  has  weak- 
ened the  party  at  the  polls. 
The  SDLP  brought  Sinn  Fein 
in  from  the  cold  and  John 
Hume  escorted  Gerry  Adams 
through  the  corridors  of 
power  in  Dublin  and 
Washington." 

Mr  Feeny  said  it  was  "a 
conscious  risk  . . . Peace  was 
the  SDLP’s  overriding  objec- 
tive, but  there's  now  no  doubt 
that  in  quite  correctly  pursu- 
ing that  aim  the  SDLP  itself 
has  been  damaged." 


Split  may  delay 
A level  reforms 


Donarid  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


A SPLIT  between  educa- 
tion ministers  over 
reform  of  A levels  looks 
likely  to  delay  proposals  for 
broader  courses  in  school 
sixth  forms  and  colleges  due 
to  take  effect  next  year. 

Head  teachers  warned  yes- 
terday that  reforms  drawn  up 
by  Sir  Ron  Dearing  for  the 
Conservative  government 
could  cost  £600  million  and 
urged  a delay  to  allow  schools 
and  colleges  time  to  imple- 
ment new  syllabuses. 

The  team  at  the  Department 
for  Education  and  Employ- 
ment disagree  on  how  ter  to 
go  in  broadening  the  sixth 
form  curriculum. 

Baroness  Blackstone,  edu- 
cation minister  in  the  Lords, 
and  Kim  Howells,  parliamen- 
tary under  secretary,  are  ar- 
guing for  a move  to  a British 
baccalaureate,  while  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, David  Blimkett,  and 
Stephen  Byers,  the  school 
standards  minister,  favour 
the  more  gradual  approach 
proposed  by  the  Dearing  In- 
quiry into  16  to  19  year 
qualifications. 

Under  Sir  Ron's  proposals 
students  could  take  four  or 
five  subjects  for  the  first  year 
of  a sixth  form  course,  lead- 


ing to  an  AS  (Advanced  Sup- 
plementary) level  equivalent 
to  half  an  A level  They  would 
then  concentrate  on  two  or 
three  A levels  in  the  second 
year.  Pupils  would  also  be 
able  to  mix  A levels  and  voca- 
tional courses. 

But  supporters  of  a bacca- 
laureate argue  it  should  be 
compulsory  for  students  to 
take  a range  of  subjects  cover- 
ing arts  and  sciences  to  break 
the  mould  of  the  narrow 
English  curriculum. 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  which 
starts  its  annual  conference 
in  Scarborough  today,  was 
confident  the  Government 
would  give  a sympathetic 
hearing  to  their  arguments 
for  a one-year  postponement 
The  association  favoured  a 
baccalaureate  approach 
under  which  students  would 
have  to  achieve  standards 
across  a range  of  subjects. 

Sir  Ron's  recommendations 
would  only  work  if  the  uni- 
versities changed  their  entry 
qualifications,  said  Mr  Hart 
But  ministers  are  concerned  a 
baccalaureate  would  lead  to 
four-year  degrees  because  stu- 
dents would  not  have  covered 
subjects  to  the  depth  they  do 
at  A level.  In  Scotland,  where 
pupils  study  five  Highers, 
four-year  degree  courses  are 
the  norm. 


Building  Societies 
Commission  confirms 
conversion 


The  Building  Societies  Commission  has  confirmed 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  business  of  Halifax 
Building  Society  to  Halifax  pic.  The  Society 
expects  its  conversion  to  take  place  on  Monday 
2nd  June  1997  subject  to  Halifax  pic  obtaining 
authorisation  from  the  Bank  or  England,  and  Us 
shares  being  admitted  to  the  Official  List  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  on  that  day. 
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campaign 


Michael  White 
PoBtfcal  Editor 


Supporters  of  Wil- 
liam Hague  are  hop- 
ing to  persuade  Ken- 
neth Clarke  to  drop 
out  of  the  Tory  leadership 
contest  if  an  inconclusive 
first  round  ballot  leaves  the 
former  Welsh  secretary  as  the 
man- best  placed  to  block  vic- 
tory for  a candidate  of  the 
•‘cranky1'  right. 

The  outgoing  chancellor  is 
all  but  certain  to  emerge  with 
most  first-round  votes  on 
June  10,  and  some  senior  Con- 
servatives believe  he  now  has 
a real  chance  to  snatch  John 
Major’s  vacant  title  — despite 
the  contrast  between  his  un- 
repentant pro-European  Ism 
and  the  Euro-sceptlc  views  of 
half  the  164  surviving  Tory 
MPs. 

Others  are  adamant  that  Mr 
Clarke’s  campaign  can  go  no- 
where but  downwards  after 
round  one  since  few  floating 
voters  among  MPs  think  he 
can  unite  the  party,  revitalise 
its  organisation  and  rebuild 
its  shattered  electoral  base. 
'The  party's  completely  dis- 
integrated,” one  ex-minister 
said  last  night. 

But  Mr  Hague,  who  is  posi- 
tioned on  the  centre-right  of 
what  remains  of  the  Opposi- 
tion at  Westminster,  is  not 
making  it  easier  for  his  rival 
by  refusing  all  talk  of  deals  or 
jobs  If  he  becomes  Tory 
leader. 

In  an  effort  to  sound  tough 
he  has  even  told  some  MPs 
that  managing  “big  beasts" 
like  Mr  Clarke  would  not  be  a 
problem  — because  be  would 
not  offer  him  a place  in  his 
shadow  cabinet  if  he  wins. 

"There  isn’t  much  to  offer 
him  after  22  years  on . the 
front  bench!.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  a five-year  parliament 
and  Ken  getting  ever  so 
slightly  plumper,  he  may  not 
be  interested,"  one  Hague  ally 
confirmed  last  night  as  sup- 
porters of  the  six  contenders 
manoeuvred  for  advantage. 

Mr  Clarke  has  picked  up 
momentum  despite  making 
few  public  appearances.  He  Is 
concentrating  on  private 
meetings  with  Tory  MPs,  but 
will  make  a campaign  speech 
on  Wednesday. 

“The  scale  of  our  defeat 
helps  Ken.  Instead  of  him  ap- 
pealing to  their  ground  the 


rightwing  candidates  are  hav- 
ing to  appeal  to  his  natural 
territory.”  one  Clarke  adviser 
said. 

John  Redwood  yesterday  at- 
tacked Tony  Blair  for 
tough  Euro-sceptic  langnago 
before  the  election  but  not 
rejecting  outright  the  pro- 
posed Treaty  of  Amsterdam 
when  he  met  European  Union 
leaders  last  weekend.  But 
rivals  believe  Mr  Redwood's 
campaign  is  as  doomed  as 
Stephen  Darrell's  on  the  cen- 
tre-left 

“John's  not  making  it  his 
support  is  beginning  to  Sake 
away,”  said  a supporter  of 
Michael  Howard  who  stresses 
that  the  aim  of  the  four  con- 
tenders in  the  crowded  right- 
wing  field  is  to  “get  20  votes 
in  round  one  and  hang  on 
without  fighting  among  our- 


Few  floating  voters 
among  MPs  think 
Kenneth  Clarke 
can  unite  the  party 


selves  so  we  let  Ken  Clarke 
in". 

On  some  estimates  Mr 
Clarke  will  get  at  least  40  of 
the  164  votes  in  round  one 
with  Mr  Hague  or  Peter  Liliey 
not  far  behind,  Michael  How- 
ard ahead  of  Mr  Redwood,  and 
Mr  DorreH  trailing  badly.' sus- 
tained by  the  belief  that  he  — 
not  Mr  Hague  — is  most  MPs' 
second  choice. 

Few  colleagues  believe  tt 
and  most  expect  round  two  to 
see  some  contenders  drop  out 
and  throw  their  weight  be- 
hind rivals.  The  key  thing  is 
to  get  Ken  Clarke  to  realise  he 
ain’t  going  to  do  better.  It's 
asking  a lot  of  a man  who  win 
have  done  so  well  in  round 
one.  But  there’s  no  way  he’s 
going  to  start  a bandwagon." 

Clarke  backers  claim  some 
rightwingers  would  cross  into 
the  Clarke  lobby  — voting  for 
a “real”  leader  — rather  than 
back  Mr  Hague  as  "Major’s 
clone”.  The  theory  is  dis- 
missed as  “Stop  Hague’’  fan- 


Some  of  the  300-plus  brass  players  who  performed  a concert  for  BBC  Radio  2 yesterday  in  Manchester's  G-Mex  Centre,  a former  railway  station.  Among  other  works  they  played  a 
specially  commissioned  piece  by  Goff  Richards,  a seven-minute  fantasia  on  North  Country  tunes  and  a movement  from  Holst’s  suite  The  Planets  photograph-  don  mcphee 


Labour  ‘insulates’  Whitehall 


Senior  party  officials  moved  in 
to  advance  political  objectives 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


hhe 


press  secretary.  Alastair 
tasy  by  the  Richmond~MPVt  Campbell,  two  staffers  in- 


camp. Howard  supporters  say 
their . man  is  the  only  one 
capable  of  being  “incisive  and 
utterly  cruel”  in  putting  the 
Tories  back  together  — and 
attacking  New  Labour. 


Pre-school  groups  want  end 
to  ‘inconsistent  regulations’ 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


MfcRBSCHOOL  campaigners 
m yesterday  called  on  minis- 
ters  to  sort  out  the  mass  of 
inconsistent  rules  which 
cover  services  for  the  under- 
fives. 

Odette  KeUeber,  a spokes- 
woman for  the  Daycare  Trust 
which  wants  a commission  to 
pave  the  way  for  legislation, 
said:  “The  system  of  regula- 
tion is  an  incoherent  mess 
which,  does  not  ensure  basic 
standards  and  undermines 
public  confidence." 

The  Pre-school  Learning  Al- 
liance wants  more  consisten- 
cy to  prevent  primary  schools 
"Hoovering  up"  four-year- 
olds  into  reception  classes. 

Playgroups  must  have  a 
maximum  of  eight  children 


per  adult  and  nursery  classes 
13  to  one,  but  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  number  of  four-year- 
olds  schools  who  can  be  put 
into  a class  with  a single 
teacher. 

The  Daycare  Trust  said 
four-year-old  children  in  the 
care  of  child-minders  were 
protected  by  regulations 
which  specified  a minimum 
of  one  adult  for  every  three 
children  but  there  were  no 
regulations  covering  children 
in  the  care  of  nannies,  or 
child  care  services  for  young- 
sters over  the  age  of  eight. 

The  trust  called  for  one  reg- 
ulatory system  for  ail  child 
care  and  pre-school  services, 
for  children  aged  up  to  the 
age  of  14  — with  no  services 
exempt  A quality  commis- 
sion should  review  regula- 
tions, and  set  harmonised 
standards. 
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LABOUR  leadership 
moving  to  insulate 
Whitehall  civil  servants 
from  quasi-political  work  by 
appointing  senior  party  fig- 
ures to  key  ministries  where 
they  can  openly  advance  gov- 
ernment obj  ectives. 

Hlgh-profile  figures  already 
in  post  include  Mr  Blair’s 


stalled  in  the  Downing  Street 
press  office,  Tim  Allen  and 
Hilary  Coffman,  as  well  as 
Gordon  Brown’s  combative 
press  aide,  Charlie  Whelan. 
Others  like  Ed  Owen  (Home 


Office)  and  Conor  Ryan  (Edu- 
cation) have  dual  roles. 

Most  significantly,  the  dip- 
lomat-turn ed-  chief-of-staff . 
Jonathan  Powell,  is  poised  to 
become  principal  private  sec- 
retary at  No  10  — a pivotal 
Whitehall  post  which  has 
been  held  by  a neutral  official 
sence  the  1920s. 

Labour  believes  the 
changes  reflect  the  new  reali- 
ties of  government  “Blair 
won  the  general  election  with 
what  was  probably  the  best 
election  machine  in  Europe 
and  he  does  not  want  it  dissi- 
pated,” said  one  official. 

He  contrasted  Whitehall's 
function  In  delivering  infor- 
mation to  the  media  with 
Labour’s  “rebuttal  and  attack 


organisation”  which  is  being 
retuned  for  the  time  when  the 
Conservatives  get  a new 
leader.  "This  is  not  politicisa- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service,  quite 
the  opposite.  We  want  to  take 
a burden  off  them.” 

As  an  example  of  the  un- 
easy border  between  govern- 
ment and  party  politics 
Labour  cites  last  year’s  con- 
troversy when  Scottish  Office 
officials  were  uneasy  about 
allowing  the  then  secretary  of 
state.  Michael  Forsyth,  to  use 
the  term  “tartan  tax”  in  offi- 
cial speeches  to  attack  Labour 
plans  to  give  tax-raising  pow- 
ers to  a Scottish  Assembly. 

Overtly  political  business 
and  initiatives  crossing  de- 
partmental boundaries  would 
be  handled  by  political  ap- 
pointees. Pardoxically.  the 
new  government  is  seeking  to 
take  confrontational  politics 
out  of  some  rituals  of  govern- 


ment, including  legislation 
where  wider  prior  discussion 
involving  both  MPs  and  ex- 
perts will  be  used. 

The  move  is  part  of  the 
shake-up  in  the  machinery  of 
government  which  is  also 
likely  to  bring  radical 
changes  to  parliamentary 
procedures,  including  the 
publication  of  up  to  seven 
bills  in  draft  form  this  session 
so  they  can  be  subject  to  wide- 
spread consultation. 

Among  the  measures  which 
may  appear  in  draft  form  in 
the  18-month  1997/98  session 
are  the  planned  food  stan- 
dards agency,  the  controver- 
sial measure  to  split  pension 
rights  between  ex-spouses 
and  the  freedom  of  informa- 
tion bill  whose  absence  from 
the  Queen’s  Speech  distressed 
the  civil  liberties  lobby.  They 
would  still  not  become  law  be- 
fore 1999. 


News  in  brief 


Britain  to  rejoin 
Unesco  in  July 

THE  GOVERNMENT  is  to  rejoin  Unesco  on  July  1 after  a 12 
year  absence  to  take  part  in  add  to  poor  countries,  Clare  Short, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Internationa]  Development,  told  the 
organisation’s  executive  board  yesterday.  In  a message  deliv- 
ered by  an  aide,  she  said:  “The  object  is  to  maximise  Unesco's 
effectiveness  and  impact,  particularly  in  poorest  countries  and 
for  the  poorest  people.  That  is  an  important  goal  for  us  in  all  our 
development  endeavours." 

The  Government  announced  two  weeks  ago  that  it  would 
rejoin  Unesco,  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organisation.  Mrs  Thatcher  took  Britain  out  of 
Unesco  in  1985,  a year  after  the  United  States  withdrew.  Be- 
tween them,  the  two  countries  took  away  30  per  cent  or  the 
budget  of  the  organisation  which  they  accused  of  poor  manage- 
ment and  anti-Western  bias. 


Rifkind  softens  devolution  stance 


Mfehaaf  White 


The  fc 

tary, 

yeste 


former  foreign  secre- 
MalcoLm  Rifkind, 
yesterday  conceded 
Labour’s  devolution  plans 
would  not  break  up  the 
United  Kingdom  — softening 
the  stance  which  has  domi- 
nated Conservative  policy 
since  Margaret  Thatcher 
moved  the  party  rightwards. 

But  Mr  Rifkind,  who  lost 
his  Edinburgh  seat  on  May  1, 
rejected  calls  from  some  Scots 
Tories  to  embrace  devolution 
in  view  of  their  party’s  wipe- 
out in  Scotland  and  Wales. 
The  advantages  of  Labour's 
plans  were  outweighed  by  the 
disadvantages,  he  told  the 
Scotsman  newspaper. 

Urging  Scots  Tories  to 
mount  a sober  “No,  no,  no” 
campaign  to  the  autumn  ref- 


erendum, he  said  there  was 
still  a risk  that  an  assembly 
could  prove  a halfway  house 
to  independence. 

“But  I also  believe  the  in- 
nate good  sense  of  the  Scot- 
tish and  the  English  — a de- 
termination to  persevere  in 
the  UK  — means  it  is  highly 
probable  the  UK  will 
survive." 

Mr  Rifkind  also  put  himself 
firmly  on  the  side  of  those 
Tories  who  would  not 
promise  to  shut  an  assembly 
which  Scottish  voters  had  en- 
dorsed in  the  referendum. 

A pro-devolution ist  who 
resigned  from  Mrs  Thatcher’s 
front  bench  team  when  she 
first  changed  the  policy  In 
1976,  Mr  Rifkind  hopes  to  get 
back  into  Parliament,  though 
his  plans  to  stand  for  the  Tory 
leadership  have  been  dashed 
by  his  defeat 


Malcolm  Rifkind:  easing  policy  that  has  stood  since  1976 


Tenacious  brother  wins  disabled  case 


Judge  warns  third  victory  over 
council  could  be  short  lived 


David  Brtndie,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


PENSIONER  won  a 
third  legal  victory 
_ ^against  North  Yorkshire 
county  council  when  the  High 
Court  ruled  that  it  was  wrong 
to  limit  help  with  the  costs  of 
his  disabled  sister's  annual 
holiday  In  Llandudno. 

The  council  is  considering 
an  appeal.  It  says  applying 
the  decision  to  disabled 
people  could  “lead  us  to  scru- 
tinise even  more  closely  the 
need  for  a holiday”. 

William  Hargreaves,  aged 
65,  of  Ca wood,  near  Selby,  has 


cared  for  his  sister.  Beryl, 
since  their  parents  died  in 
1985  and  has  become  a tena- 
cious pursuer  of  their  entitle- 
ments under  disability 
legislation. 

In  1992,  he  won  a ruling  In 
the  small  claims  court  over  a 
shortfall  in  respite  care  costs. 
In  1994.  the  High  Court  held 
that  the  council  had  not  taken 
proper  account  of  Miss  Har- 
greaves’s wishes  in  assessing 
her  for  respite  care. 

The  latest  victory  is  the 
most  important,  counter- 
manding the  councQ’s  inter- 
pretation of  its  obligations 
under  the  Chronically  Sick 
and  Disabled  Persons  Act 


1970.  This  interpretation, 
adopted  in  1994.  has  provided 
for  help  of  up  to  £250  a week 
with  the  “extra”  costs  of  a dis- 
abled person’s  holiday.  When 
the  Hargeaveses  sought  assis- 
tance with  a break  in  1995,  the 
council  agreed  to  help  with 
Mr  Hargreaves’s  expenses, 
but  not  his  sister’s  hotel  costs. 

Mr  Justice  Latham  has 
ruled  that  as  the  council’s 
own  assessment  of  Miss  Har- 
greaves had  included  two 
weeks  annual  holiday  in  a 
statement  of  her  “needs”.  It 
should  be  able  to  consider  the 
costs  as  being  extra  and  aris- 
ing from  her  disability. 

He  said:  “It  follows  that  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  council 
unlawfully  tetters  its  discre- 
tion, and  the  decision  based 
upon  that  policy  is  flawed.” 

The  judge  warned  that  Miss 


Hargreaves  would  not  neces- 
sarily gain.  Her  needs  might 
be  reassessed  and  the  council 
could  take  account  of  the 
recent  House  of  Lords  ruling 
in  favour  of  Gloucestershire, 
allowing  councils  to  consider 
their  financial  position  In  de- 
termining services  to  dis- 
abled people. 

Mr  Hargreaves,  who  was 
awarded  full  costs,  said  he 
was  ’“elated"  but  sad  that  he 
needed  to  go  to  court 

North  Yorkshire  said  in  a 
statement  "The  council  has 
always  believed  that  its  policy 
of  meeting  the  additional  cost 
imposed  on  a person  by  their 
disability  was  fair  and 
reasonable  in  that  it  placed 
disabled  people  and  others  In 
the  same  position,  namely 
that  they  had  to  meet  the 
basic  cost  of  the  holiday.” 


PO’s  Hanover  hopes  wrecked 

POST  OFFICE  executives  have  been  thwarted  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  a Cornwall-based  diver  raising  the  wreck  of  a gold-laden 
sailing  vessel,  the  Hanover,  which  went  down  off  Cligga  Head, 
near  Ferrari porth,  in  December  1763,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  60 
lives.  The  Department  of  National  Heritage  has  turned  down  an 
application  for  an  emergency  designation  of  the  site  under  the 
Protection  of  Wrecks  Act 

On  board  the  Hanover,  a 100ft  packet  service  brigen  route  from 
Lisbon  to  Falmouth,  was  a cargo  of  gold  coins,  diamonds  and 
cannons  reputed  to  be  worth  £50  million  at  today’s  prices.  The 
packet  service  was  set  up  in  1689  to  carry  mail  and  official 
documents  all  over  the  world  from  its  base  in  Falmouth  harbour 
and  was  a forerunner  of  the  Post  Office  which  has  been  seeking  to 
prove  ownership  of  the  wreck  since  it  was  discovered  under  20ft 
of  sand  by  Colin  Martin,  aged  36.  — Geoffrey  Gibbs 


Gun  sale  charge  remands 

THREE  MEN  and  a woman  were  remanded  in  custody  at  High- 
bury Corner  magistrates  court,  north  London,  yesterday  accused 
of  plotting  the  illegal  sale  of  sub-machine  guns.  The  hearing 
followed  a police  operation  on  Friday  in  which  three  Uzi  sub- 
machine guns,  silencers,  magazines  of  ammunition,  and  detona- 
tors were  seized  at  an  address  in  North  London. 


Fake  label  racket  foiled 

A £4  MILLION  counterfeiting  racket  was  foiled  when  100,000 fake 
designer  labels  were  seized  at  Birmingham  International  airport, 
customs  officials  said  yesterday.  Staff  at  the  airport  became 
suspicious  about  the  shipment  from  Thailand  in  April  because  of 
irregularities  in  the  accompanying  paperwork. 


Hamlet  cashes  in  on  Carling  ‘home  of  lager’  connection 


Martin  Wamwrfght 


A HAMLET  In  the  Yorfe- 
#%shire  Wolds  Is  cashing 
in  on  its  previously  un- 
known role  as  the  birth- 
place oflager. 

Villagers  in  Etton,  near 
Beverley,  have  laid  tourism 
plans  and  successfully  per- 
suaded a brewery  to  fund 
street -lighting  improve- 


ments on  the  strength  of 
their  link  with  Thomas 
Carling. 

The  bewhiskered  Vic- 
torian brewer  has  been 
traced  to  family  origins  in 
Etton.  His  father.  William, 
was  a farm  labourer  and, 
according  to  parish  council 
chairman,  Stuart  Bell,  used 
to  brew  his  own  beer  after 
work. 

The  connection,  con- 


firmed by  the  graves  of  Car- 
ling’s parents  in  Etton 
churchyard,  has  emerged 
after  genealogical 
researches  by  a Carling 
Camlly  member  in  Canada, 
where  Thomas  started  a 
new  life  after  emigrating  in 
1821.  Like  his  father,  be 
had  also  begun  brewing  the 
distinctive  ale  which  now 
carries  his  name  before 
leaving  the  East  Riding. 


Lager  theme  trips  may 
now  become  part  of  the 
Beverley  and  area  tourism 
drive,  and  a partnership 
has  been  started  with  Bass 
which  now  owns  Carling 
Black  labeL  The  firm  has 
given  the  parish  council 

£1,000  to  improve  street- 

lamps  and  welcomed  the 
new  material  on  the  amber, 
slightly  fizzy  brew's 
pioneer. 


Renewing  your 
home  insurance  in 
June  or  Julv  ? 


If  you  are  50 
or  over,  you 
could  save 
with  Saga, 
call  us  NOW 

Saga  Home  Insurance 
could  offer  you  genuine 
savings  over  other 
policies,  while  giving 
you  cover  that  tolly 
protects  your  home 
and  possessions. 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 

If  you  find  another 
comparable  policy  at 
a lower  price  within 
2 months  of  taking  out 
Saga  Home  Insurance, 
we  will  refund  you  the 
difference. 

SAGA 

Services  Ltd 

Sap  SHwfcn  LM.  FREEPOST  7JJ 
MMMbairSjmaK.  Mow.  CT3B  IAZ 
Sif.  Sarka  Lid  wild  Ur  t.  acad  i„  ulivn^a 
pai  <■  jm  <fctnk  u %i  Jqa 


Insurance  cover  is 

comprehensive  and 

low  cost 

FREE  24  hour  domestic 
emergency  and  leeal 
help  tine 

FREE  pen  with  your 
quotation 


Call  us  today 

For  your  free  no 
obligation  quote  simply 
call  us  on  the  number 
below.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  any 
questions  you  have  on 
Saga  Home  Insurance. 

0800 

414  525 

quoting  reference 

GU5710 

Uanapee  Modi;  m FtUbt 
8-Vhga  - Tpn,  .lpn 


Sag*  lluju*  ml  vnnQ  ml  nui 
inqimfe  In  Ob  paqv 


And  w li  v no!  .i^k  as  ahouf  our  compel  ifive 
MOTOR  INS l RAM  F. 
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Tale  of  two  winners  in  French  vote 
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Turnout: 

Jonathan  Steals  In  Paris 


WHILE  deliver- 
ing a severe 
blow  to  tbe 
country's  right- 
wing  govern- 
ment on  Sunday,  French  vot- 
ers created  a big  winner  and  a 
small  winner  and  left  two 
other  parties  roughly  where 
they  were. 

The  big  winner  ahead  of 
what  promises  to  be  the  tight- 
est second-round  parliamen- 
tary vote  for  three  decades  is 
the  Socialist  Party,  which 
saw  its  share  go  up  by  7 per 
cent. 

Although  this  stni  left  It  be- 
low the  30  per  cent  score 
which  its  most  optimistic  sup- 
porters wanted  last  Sunday, 
the  result  was  a big  achieve- 
ment At  the  least  it  means 
that  Lionel  Jospin,  the  party 
secretary,  has  secured  his 
place  as  the  Socialists’  undis- 
puted leader,  whatever  hap- 
pens this  Sunday. 

The  party  has  always  been  a 
broad  church,  split  between 


The  National  Front 
voter  cannot  be 
stereotyped  as  a 
racist  worried 
about  foreigners 


Euroenthusiasts  such  as  Mi- 
chel Rocard.  a former  prime 
minister,  and  Martine  Aubry, 
the  daughter  of  Jacques  De- 
lore, the  former  president  of 
the  European  Commission, 
and  sceptics  such  as  Henri  Em- 
manueUi.  a former  first  secre- 
tary. The  party’s  left  wing, 
headed  by  Jean-Pierre  Cheven- 
ement,  withdrew  to  form  the 
Citizens’  Movement  but  was 
an  ally  in  this  election. 

Mr  Jospin  has  taken  a posi- 
tion In  the  middle  ground,  fa- 
vouring the  single  European 
currency  providing  the  terms 
for  managing  it  are  altered. 
The  party's  success  last  Sun- 
day will  have  re-inforced  his 
position. 

The  lesser  victor  is  the 
uitra-rigbtwing  National 
Front.  The  Front  achieved  its 
best  score  in  a parliamentary 


election  — about  the  same  as 
that  won  by  Jean-Marie  Le 
Pen  in  the  presidential  con- 
test in  1995. 

The  Front  showed  on  Sun- 
day that  its  appeal  is  national. 
It  did  well  in  areas  outside  its 
earlier  strongholds  In  the 
south.  The  vote  rose  in  east- 
ern France  in  Alsace.  Lor- 
raine, and  the  Ardennes  as 
well  as  in  the  Loire  valley,  the 
Ardfeche  and  the  Drome. 
These  are  places  which  do  not 
have  large  immigrant  popula- 
tions that  might  stimulate  a 
white  backlash. 

The  National  Front  voter 
cannot,  therefore,  be  stereo- 
typed as  a racist  worried 
about  an  “invasion"  of  for- 
eigners. Mr  Le  Pen's  support- 
ers include  people  concerned 
by  aspects  of  modernisation 
as  well  as  the  effects  of  the 
European  Union  on  agricul- 
ture. Many  may  simply  want 
to  tell  France’s  governing 
elite  that  they  want  new  faces 
in  power. 

The  vote  produced  less  good 
news  for  the  Communist 
Party,  which  had  hoped  to 
break  through  the  barrier  of 
10  per  cent,  partly  to  improve 
its  relative  strength  in  rela- 
tion to  its  ally,  the  Socialists. 
It  came  In  Just  under  this 
threshold,  achieving  only 
slightly  higher  support  than 
four  years  ago. 

Robert  Hue.  who  succeeded 
the  Stalinist  Georges  Mar- 
chals  two  years  ago.  has 
reversed  the  party’s  historic 
decline.  His  options  remain 
open  for  the  period  after  the 
second  round.  Mr  Hue  has  not 
insisted  on  having  ministers 
in  a Socialist-led  government 

Yet  a Jospin  government 
will  need  Communist  support 
and  the  Communists  will  be 
able  to  demand  policy  conces- 
sions if  not  ministerial 
portfolios. 

The  Greens  have  not  come 
out  of  the  election  as  well  as 
they  wanted.  The  indepen- 
dent Greens  suffered  a blow 
with  the  defeats  of  the  right- 
wing  Brice  Lalonde  and  more 
leftwing  Antoine  Waechter. 
who  each  got  only  about  7 per 
cent  in  their  respective  con- 
stituencies. Nationally.  Mr 
Lalonde 's  Generation  Ecology 
got  1.72  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
while  Mr  Waechrer's  Indepen- 
dent Ecological  Movement 
only  0.73  per  cent. 


BRUNO  MEGRET.  National 
Front 

Although  the  Front's 
record  score  is  the  result  of 
25  years  of  campaigning  by 
Jean-Marie  Le  Pen,  the 
long-term  benefits  should 
fall  to  his  powerful 
lieutenant,  a doctrinaire 
racist  who  started  with  the 
Gaullist  movement. 
Whether  Mr  Megret,  who 
scored  35  percent,  wins  or 
not  next  Sunday,  he  will 
press  for  changes  at  the  top. 


DOMINIQUE  VOYNET,  Les 
Verts 

An  alliance  with  the 
■Snrinl  iots  and  fmrunnntos 
has  made  it  probable  that 
Ms  Voynet,  a medical 
doctor,  will  be  the  first 
green  MP.  She  polled  31  per 
cent  in  the  first  round  on 
her  home-ground  in  the 
Jura,  eastern  France, 
where  she  is  leading  a 
campaign  to  stop  the 
widening  of  the  Rhine- 
RhonecanaL 


LIONEL  JOSPIN,  Socialist 
Party 

After  a vote  of  47  per  cent  in 
the  1995 presidential 
election,  Mr  Jospin's 

Hnminanro  nf  Hip 

founded  by  Francois 
Mitterrand  has  became 
unchallengeable.  A former 
education  minister  and 
university  economics 
lecturer  who  failed  to  win  a 
parliamentary  seat  in  1993, 
he  scored  44  per  cent  in  his 
constituency  near  Tbolonse. 


ROBERT  HUE,  Communist 
Party 

With  10.5  per  cent  of  the 
vote  countrywide,  the 
Communists  have  halted 
their  long  decline  caused  by 
the  legacy  of  the  Stalinist 
years  of  Georges  Marchais. 
Mr  Hue,  a former  male 
nurse,  has  had  to  struggle  to 
modernise  the  party,  but  a 
renewal  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Socialists  has  fuelled 
electoral  demand  for 
moderate  policies. 


PWTT.TPPE  SEGUIN. 
Gaullist  RPR 
The  national  assembly 
speaker  faces  an  easy  re- 
election  at  Epinal  in  the 
Vosges  and  looks  like  being 
tbe  nest  prime  minister. 
But  if  Mr  Seguin  is 
overlooked  he  is  expected  to 
lead  an  opposition  lobby 
inside  tbe  Gaullist 
movement,  as  be  did  during 
the  1992  referendum,  with 
an  eye  on  a presidential  bid 
in  2002. 


Share  prices 
plunge  as 
‘left*  panic 
hits  markets 


Paul  Murphy 


Losers 


ALAIN  JUPPE.  Gaullist 
RPR 

One  of  the  most 
unsuccessful  and 
unpopular  premier-ships  of 
the  Fifth  Republic  is  coming 
to  an  end.  Mr  Jnppe,  head  of 
the  Gaullist  RPR.  never 
overcame  his  inability  to 
communicate  with  the 
electorate.  Forced  into  a 
second-round  vote,  he  is 
none  the  less  expected  to 
retain  his  seat  in  Bordeaux 
where  he  is  mayor. 


JEAN  TEBERI,  RPR 
Years  of  alleged  corruption 
have  caught  up  with  the 
mayor  of  Paris  who 
succeeded  President 
Jacques  Chirac  in  1995.  Mr 
Tiberi's  share  of  the  first- 
round  vote  dropped  from 
53  per  cent  to  only  33  per 
cent  in  a battle  against  28 
candidates,  many  of  whom 
made  reference  to  moves  to 
prosecute  the  mayor  and  his 
wife,  Xaviere,  on  fraud 
charges. 


JACQUES  TOURON,  RPR 
Thejostice  minister, 
another  Paris  councillor, 
paid  heavily  for  the 
suspicion  that  he  was 
obstructing  justice  in  cases 
about  illegal  RPR  Rinding. 
He  wants  the  city  mayor's 
job  but,  with  only  35  per 
cent  of  the  vote,  he  wUl  be 
hard  put  to  fond  off  a 
Socialist  challenge  unless 
he  can  rally  10  per  cent  of 
the  electorate  who  voted  for 
the  National  Front. 


ANTOINE  WAECHTER, 
independent  green 
Mr  Waechter.  who  could 
once  claim  to  be  the 
brightest  hope  of  the 
French  environmental 
movement,  did  not  even 
make  it  to  the  second  round 
in  his  home  region  of 
Alsace.  The  man  who  once 
stood  as  a candidate  for  the 
presidency  scored  only 
7 per  cent,  less  than  half 
that  polled  by  the  National 
Front  in  his  area. 


BRICE  LALONDE, 
Generation  Ecologze 
The  former  environment 
minister  who  founded  a 
movement  close  to  the 
centre-right  polled  only 
7 per  cent  at  Saint  Main, 
Brltanny — a poor  result  for 
the  most  senior  green 
campaigner.  His  career 
started  with  Friends  of  the 
Earth.  A fifth  of  all 
candidates  proclaimed 
green  issues,  but  those  on 
the  right  fared  badly . 


. . and  the  opinion  polls,  as  none  predicted  a leftwing  victory.  All  forecast  a win  for  the  RPR-UDF  coalition,  with  a majority  of  between  70  and  130  seats 


The  best  perfromance  came 
from  Dominique  Voynet’s 
Greens,  whose  tactical  alli- 
ance with  the  Socialists  came 
off.  In  return  for  standing 
down  in  certain  areas,  her 
candidates  were  given  a clear 
run  by  the  other  leftwing  par- 
ties in  others.  As  a result  Ms 
Voynet  and  two  other  Greens 
may  get  into  the  National  As- 
sembly for  the  first  time. 

Arlette  Laguiller.  the  candi- 
date of  Lutte  Ouvriere.  the 
Trotskyist  movement  which 
refused  to  join  any  alliance. 


was  knocked  out  in  her  con- 
stituency of  Seine  St  Denis, 
although  the  party  got 
1.67  per  cent  of  the  national 
vote.  Alain  Krivine’s  League 
of  Revolutionary  Commu- 
nists. another  Trotskyist 
grouping  which  made  an  un- 
usual pact  with  the  Commu- 
nists and  Socialists  in  a few 
seats  to  defeat  tbe  National 
Front,  did  worse  than  Lutte 
Ouvrj&re. 

The  movement  led  by 
Charles  Fiterman.  a former 
Communist  minister,  and  an- 


other leftwing  grouping.  Red 
and  Green  Alternative 
(AREV),  got  less  than  029  per 
cent  of  the  national  vote 
together. 

For  the  rightwing  govern- 
ing coalition  the  results  were 
a disaster.  Almost  every  min- 
ister, including  Alain  Juppe, 
the  prime  minister,  was 
forced  into  a second  round 
vote.  Although  he  and  his  col- 
leagues have  a reasonable 
chance  of  winning  their  seats 
on  Sunday,  in  every  case  they 
did  less  well  than  expected. 


To  survive,  many  will  need 
to  make  a pact  with  the  Inde- 
pendent right  a Eurasceptic 
movement  led  by  Philippe  de 
V fillers,  which  won  nearly 
3 per  cent  support 
• French  newspapers  yester- 
day highlighted  the  sharp 
warning  voters  gave  the  cen- 
tre-right government  saying 
Sunday’s  first  round  of  the 
parliamentary  election  meant 
the  leftwing  bloc  could  win. 

"Right  flattened,  left  can 
win",  the  left-leaning  Libera- 
tion said  in  a banner  headline 


above  a picture  of  Mr  JuppA 

“Unprecedented  repudia- 
tion of  the  parliamentary 
right",  the  daily  Le  Monde 
said.  A cartoon  showed  Presi- 
dent Chirac  throwing  a ballot 
box  for  Mr  Juppe,  portrayed 
as  a dog.  to  fetch.  Mr  Chirac 
then  frowns  as  Mr  Jupp€ 
returns  with  a much  smaller 
box. 

The  progovernment  daily 
Le  Figaro  acknowledged  the 
warning  to  the  centre-right, 
but  said  the  outcome  was  still 
wide  open. 


PANIC  selling  swept 
French  financial  mar- 
kets yesterday  as  shocked 
traders  responded  to  the 
weekend  poll  upset. 

In  Paris,  share  prices 
plunged,  with  the  main 
CAC-40  index  registering  a 
fall  of  almost  4 per  cent  — 
the  biggest  one-day  set- 
back on  the  stock  market 
there  for  almost  five  years. 

Bond  prices  followed 
suit,  but  the  Freni*  franc 
was  cushioned  somewhat 
as  the  leading  foreign  ex- 
change markets  in  London 
and  New  York  were  closed 
yesterday.  The  French  cur- 
rency still  lost  half  a cen- 
time against  the  German 
mark  as  analysts  debated 
the  chances  of  a new  gov- 
ernment reneging  on 
France's  commitment  to 
European  Monetary  Union. 

Although  not  opposed  to 
the  single  currency,  the 
Socialist  Party  leader.  Lio- 
nel Jospin,  who  is  likely  to 
be  prime  minister  If  the  left 
wins  a majority  in  the 
National  Assembly,  has  op- 
posed austerity  measures 
to  make  France  meet  the 
public  sector  deficit 
requirement  For  EMU  in 
the  Maastricht  treaty. 

“We  have  not  had  a day- 
like  this  since  the  ERM  cri- 
sis of  September  1992,"  said 
a trader.  “The  market  was 
relying  on  opinion  polls 
suggesting  that  the  right 
would  win  easily,  and  now 
everyone  is  panicking.'' 

The  French  stock  market 
had  risen  by  10  per  cent 
since  the  elections  were 
called,  with  Investors  bet- 
ting that  the  conservatives 
would  win  handsomely. 

Worst  hit  were  shares  in 
companies  which  Alain 
Juppe's  government  has 
promised  to  privatise.  De- 
fence giant  Thomson-CSF 
slumped  on  fears  that  a 
new  Socialist  government 
would  block  plans  to  sell 
the  state’s  58  per  (tent  hold- 
ing, and  Renault  was  hit  by- 
fears  that  its  planned 
restructuring  might  now  be 
delayed. 

Trading  in  Dassault  Avia- 
tion was  suspended  as  trad- 
ers speculated  that  a 
planned  merger  with  state- 
owned  Aerospatiale  might 
be  abandoned. 

A victory  for  the  left  next 
Sunday  could  also  put  a 
questionmark  over  the  pri- 
vatisation of  France 
Telecom. 

Dealers  reported  a sooth- 
ing of  nerves  in  the  finan- 
cial markets  late  in  the  day 
as  news  filtered  through 
that  Mr  Juppe  will  resign 
regardless  of  the  final  elec- 
tion outcome. 


World  news  in  brief 


Poll  warning 
in  Indonesia 

INDONESIA'S  independent 
election  watchdog  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  it 
thought  the  general  election 
on  Thursday  would  be  nei- 
ther free  nor  fair,  writes  John 
Aplionby  in  Jakarta. 

Mulyann  Kusumah.  the  sec- 
retary-general of  the  Indepen- 
dent Election  Monitoring 
Committee,  said:  “Unless 
there  is  greater  transparency 
in  the  electoral  system  we 
will  never  have  a free  and  fair 
election." 

The  watchdog  called  for 
constitutional  change  to  en- 
sure future  elections  were 
fair.  This  year  new  restric- 
tions were  imposed  on  the 
only  two  opposition  parties 
allowed  by  law  to  criticise  the 
government. 


Net  bomb  blast 
injures  boys 

TWO  16-year-old  Finnish 
schoolboys  could  face 
serious  charges  after  a 
bomb  they  were  making 
from  instructions  found  on 
the  Internet  blew  up. 

prompting  the  emergency 

evacuation  of  a bousing  es- 
tate. police  said  yesterday. 
writes  Jon  Heniey  in 
Helsinki. 

More  than  50  police,  fire- 
fighters and  bomb  disposal 
experts  used  a radio-con- 
trolled robot  to  remove  the 
Lethal  cocktail  from  a 
second -fioor  window. 

The  boys,  were  treated 
for  shock  and  minor  inju- 
ries. One  said  that  he 
watched  as  his  friend's  fin- 
gers "were  nearly  blown 
off"  in  the  explosion. 


Legal  & General  takes  a 
scalpel  to  healthcare  costs 
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Israel  attacks 
guerrilla  posts 

Two  Israeli  warplanes  at- 
tacked suspected  Hizbullah 
guerrilla  positions  near 
Mashghara  town,  southern 
Lebanon,  yesterday,  security 
sources  said.  Two  hours  ear- 
lier. two  pro-Israeli  South 
Lebanon  Army  militiamen 
had  been  wounded  when  Hiz- 
bullah fighters  detonated  a 
roadside  bomb  near  the  town 
of  Jizzine.  — Reuter. 

Mouth  sewn  shut 

Partha  Pratira  Ear,  an  Indian 
vet  on  a hunger  strike  for  17 
days  in  protest  against  unem- 
ployment, stitched  his  lips 
together  yesterday  to  avoid 
being  forcibly  fed.  the  Press 
Trust  of  India  said.  He  and  35 
other  unemployed  vets  are  de- 
manding jobs  from  the  state 
government.  — Reuter. 


AVhe 

I women 

1 #with 

real  girl 
power  were 
the  ones  in 
their  Principles 
suits  taking 
seats  from 
some  of  the 
most  powerful 
and  unpleasant 
Tory  men  in 
Britain. 

Linda  Grant 


League  f igures  in  doubt 


THE  Northern  League  yes- 
terday claimed  almost 
5 million  people  had  voted  for 
the  independence  of  the  north 
of  Italy  in  an  unofficial  refer- 
endum staged  by  the  party  on 
Sunday,  writes  John  Hooper 
in  Rome.  The  League's  figures 


would  mean  that  less  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  northern 
electorate  had  backed  seces- 
sion. But  they  were  contested 
by  politicians,  and  news- 
papers reported  that  their 
journalists  had  been  able  to 
vote  up  to  10  times. 
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ONE  OF  BRITAIN’S  MOST 
INFLUENTIAL  WOMEN 
DRESSES  IN  A TRACKSUIT. 
LIVES  IN  A TERRACED  HOUSE 

AND  WEARS  A WIG  WHEN 
SHE  GOES  TO  WORK. 
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E)oes  your  motor  111 
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Ours  does. 


Zurich  Municipal  offers  a special 
folly  comprehensive  motor  insurance 
which  includes  free  breakdown  cover  as 
standard.  Our  insurance  includes: 

• FREE  roadside  assistance  from  Green 
Flag  Ltd.  14  hours  a day,  565  days  a 
year,  if  your  car  breaks  down  over  one 
mile  from  your  home. 

• Recovery  for  you.  your  car  and  up  to 
five  passengers  to  the  nearest  garage  if 
the  fault  cannot  be  fixed  at  the 
roadside. 


• Option  to  upgrade  at  substam 

reduced  prices. 

Plus  15**  off  our  comprehensive  m 
‘hsurance  premium  for  public  se 
employees. 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  anything  < 
Call  free  on 

0800  22  66  77 

Open:  Sam -3pm  Mon  to  Fri, 

9am -lpm  Sat. 

ttease  quote  the  reference  GUM2705 


cotvr  and  premiums  are  subject  to  IndivUual  assessmem 
^B:™S.5e'y,0E  « not  available  in  Northern  Ireland 
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Spymaster’s  claims 
put  Bonn  in  a spin 


Markus  Wolf,  whose  trial  ends 
today,  has  already  sought  his 
revenge  by  leaking  his  damning 
memoirs,  reports  Ian  Traynor 


THE  CIA  came  court- 
ing with  flowers  and 
chocolates;  the  West 
Germans  tried  the 
carrot -and -stick  approach. 
The  communist  spymaster 
politely  told  them  both  to 
stuff  their  offers. 

Now  void  of  the  immunity 
once  offered,  be  will  stand 
before  a Diisscldorf  court 
today  to  hear  a verdict  that 
could  see  him  jailed  for 
three-  an  d-a  -h  alf  years. 

Markus  Wolf,  aged  74. 
still  evinces  contempt  for 
what  he  sees  as  the  ven- 
detta obsession  of  west  Ger- 
man Justice  and  politics, 
and  continues  to  embarrass 
the  Bonn  political  elite 
which  be  comprehensively- 
riddled  with  agents  during 
his  cold  war  heyday. 

The  second  trial  since 
German  unification  of  the 
intelligence  supremo  ends 
today,  with  the  prosecution 
demanding  a 42-month  jail 
term  if  he  is  found  guilty  of 
kidnapping  and  assault. 

But.  with  the  shrewdly- 
timed  leaking  of  his  mem- 
oirs. Mr  Wolf  has  again  set 
tongues  wagging  in  Bonn. 

Released  are  claims  that 
the  US  offered  him  a SI  mil- 
lion retirement  in  Califor- 
nia and  shelter  from  prose- 
cution for  a slice  of  his 
brain  in  1990,  and  that 
Wolfgang  Scbaeuble.  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Kohl's  No.  2 


and  then  west  German  inte- 
rior minister,  also  indi- 
rectly* guaranteed  him  im- 
munity for  a glimpse  of  his 
contacts  book. 

Mr  Wolf  has  also  trig- 
gered a rumpus  by  alleging 
that  Herbert  Wehner.  one 
of  the  leading  Social  Demo- 
crats in  post-war  West  Ger- 
man politics,  was  an  East 
German  agent  for  decades. 

Mr  Wolf,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  model  for 
Karla,  John  Le  Carre's 
communist  counterpart  to 
Britain’s  George  Smiley, 
ran  East  German  foreign 
intelligence  for  most  of  the 
cold  war.  from  1953  to  1986. 

During  that  time,  he  put  a 
mole  inside  Nato's  high 
command,  brought  down  a 
West  German  chancellor, 
and  sprinkled  Bonn  with 
“Romeo"  agents  who  se- 
duced politicians'  secretar- 
ies and  rifled  their  offices 
for  secret  papers. 

What  he  sees  as  his  legiti- 
mate triumphs,  others  see 
as  treason,  for  which  the 
same  Dusseldorf  court  sen- 
tenced him  to  six  years  in 
1993.  “What  country  am  I 
supposed  to  have  be- 
trayed," he  responded. 

The  highest  appeals  court 
quashed  the  finding  in 
1995.  ruling  that  former 
East  German  spies  could 
not  be  prosecuted  for  spy- 
ing on  the  West  from  East 


Germany.  But  the  prosecu- 
tors then  brought  Mr  Wolf 
to  trial  on  lesser  charges 
stemming  from  incidents  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna  in  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s. 

“Unconstitutional  perse- 
cution,” he  told  the  court 
last  week  in  a flufll  state- 
ment. “The  prosecution  of 
former  foreign  Intelligence 
employees,  whether  [from 
East  Germany]  or  [West 
Germany]  has  to  stop.” 

Mr  Wolf  seeks  to  embar- 
rass the  two  big  parties  in 
Bonn  by  alleging  in  his 
memoirs,  Markus  Wolf  — 
Spy  Chief  in  a Secret  War, 
to  be  published  next  month, 
that  Mr  Wehner  spied  for 
the  East  and  that  Mr 
Schaeuble  told  him  In  May 
1990:  “Ten  to  12  and 

a little  Information  on  your 
service's  actions  concern- 
ing west  Germany's  secu- 
rity and  you  won't  need  to 
worry  again  about  being 
prosecuted. 

A few  days  later  at  his 
weekend  house  outside  Ber- 
lin, Gardner  Hathaway,  a 
former  deputy  CIA  director 
and  connter-lntelllgence 
chief,  showed  up  bearing 
flowers  and  chocolates. 

He  alleges  he  was  prom- 
ised a new  identity,  a home 
in  California  and  a seven- 
figure  sum  in  return  for  his 
help.  “California  is  very 
nice,  great  weather,”  Mr 
Hathaway  said. 

“Siberia’s  not  bad 
either,”  Mr  Wolf  says  he 
replied. 

Old  spy  habits  die  hard. 
Mr  Wolf  secretly  recorded 
the  conversation  — and  Is 
convinced  that  Mr  Hatha- 
way did  the  same. 
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Necmettin  Erbakan,  accompanied  by  generals,  visits  the  tomb  of  Ataturk.  the  founder  of  secular  Turkey,  in  Ankara  yesterday  photograph  fath  sarbas 

Turkish  PM  gives  in  again  to  military 


Chris  Nuttall  in  Ankara  reports  on  the 
political  crisis  as  the  screw  is  tightened  on 
Necmettin  Erbakan’s  Islamist  government 


Like  any  respectable  butler  the 
HP  LaserJet  6L  wouldn’t  dream  of 
keeping  you  waiting.  It  operates  at 
a servile  6 pages  per  minute  in  any  PC 
environment  you  care  to  choose. 
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TURKEY'S  first  Islamist 
prime  minister,  Necmet- 
tin  Erbakan,  was  forced 
into  another  embarrassing 
surrender  to  the  powerful 
military  yesterday,  approving 
a twice-yearly  purge  from  the 
armed  forces  of  officers 
deemed  to  have  radical  Is- 
lamic tendencies. 

It  was  the  third  time  since 
coining  to  office  Xl  months 
ago  that  Mr  Erbakan  had 
bowed  to  a practice  he  is  on 
record  as  opposing.  Yester- 
day, he  chaired  the  Supreme 
Military  Council  meeting 
where  the  “necessary  deci- 
sions'' were  taken,  according 
to  a short  statement  No  fig- 
ures on  expulsions  were 
given. 

Mr  Erbakan  appeared  in- 
timidated when,  surrounded 
by  15  senior  commanders,  he 
posed  for  the  pre-meeting 
photograph.  He  had  not  been 
responsible  for  willing  the  ex- 
traordinary session  of  the 
council.  Instead,  the  fop  brass 
had  called  it  three  months 
early  to  exert  more  pressure 
on  him  to  clamp  down  on  Is- 
lamic extremism. 

The  screw  on  Mr  Erbakan 
will  be  tightened  further  on 
Saturday  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council.  The  armed 
forces  are  expected  to  ques- 
tion him  on  2iis  failure  to  im- 
plement an  18-point  plan  they 
presented  to  him  in  February 
for  action  against  the  Islamic 
threat  they  believe  endangers 
the  74-year-old  secular 
republic. 

Mr  Erbakan  has  been  stall- 
ing on  extending  compulsory 
education  in  the  state  secular  , 


system  from  five  years  to 
eight  Ibis  provision  would 
lessen  the  influence  of  reli- 
gious secondary  schools. 

He  has  also  avoided  conven- 
ing a cabinet  meeting  for  two 
months  and  is  facing  criti- 
cism from  the  military  for 
allowing  MPs  of  his  Welfare 
Party  to  help  organise  a mass 
demonstration  in  Istanbul 
earlier  this  month  against  the 
military's  proposals. 

Mr  Erbakan's  appeal  for 
public  support  against  the 
armed  forces'  demands  has 
alarmed  opposition  politi- 


The  army  believes 
fundamentalism  is 
more  dangerous 
than  the  Kurds 


cians  and  members  of  his  co- 
alition partner,  the  centre- 
right  True  Path  Party  (DYP) 
led  by  the  former  prime  min- 
ister. Tansu  Ciller.  The  coali- 
tion survived  an  attempt  to 
topple  it  in  parliament  last 
week  only  with  the  support  of 
a small  Ear-right  party. 

Pour  DYP  MPs  have  quit 
the  party  in  the  past  few  days 
In  protest  at  Mrs  Ciller's  con- 
tinued support  for  the  Islam- 
ists. She  has  also  suffered  the 
devastating  loss  of  the  man 
behind  her  rise  to  power,  Nec- 
mettin  Cevheri,  who  has  quit 
as  deputy  party  chairman. 

The  main  opposition  Moth- 
erland Party  announced  yes- 
terday that  three  of  the  four 
DYP  deserters  would  be  join- 


ing its  ranks,  and  another 
censure  motion  would  be 
brought  before  parliament  if 
the  government  has  not  fallen 
by  Friday.  The  government 
could,  however,  fell  before 
then  as  Mrs  Ciller  tries  to 
hold  her  party  together. 

The  Welfare  Party's  future 
is  also  in  doubt  Prosecutors 
last  week  opened  a case  to 
dose  down  the  party.  They 
argued  it  had  brought  Turkey 
to  the  brink  of  civil  war  and 
was  trying  to  destroy  the 
country's  secular  system. 

One  possible  way  out  for 
the  government,  which  is  fa- 
voured by  Mrs  Ciller,  would 
be  for  her  to  take  over  the 
office  of  prime  minister  from 
Mr  Erbakan  earlier  than 
scheduled  and  announce 
fresh  elections  for  next  year. 
Under  a power-sharing  agree- 
ment between  the  coalition 
partners,  she  is  due  to  become 
prime  minister  in  July  1998. 
But  Mr  Erbakan  may  prefer 
elections  now  rather  than 
handing  over  his  post. 

The  military  now  sees  Is- 
lamic fundamentalism,  sup- 
ported by  Iran  and  allowed  to 
flourish  by  Welfare,  as  more 
of  a threat  to  the  republic 
than  Kurdish  separatism  in 
foe  south-east  of  the  country. 

Yesterday,  Turkey  dis- 
missed Iranian  demands  for 
an  immediate  withdrawal 
from  northern  Iraq  of  more 
than  30,000  Turkish  troops  at- 
taddng  Kurdistan  Workers’ 
Party  (PKK)  bases  there! 

“We  would  wish  that  Iran 
would  co-operate  with  us 
against  terrorism  rather  than 
have  concerns  over  foe  opera- 
tion," said  a spokesman. 


Women  told  to  stay  at 
home  in  fallen  city 


Phil  Goodwin 
in  Mazar-i-Stiarff 


TOUGH  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  women  in 
foe  city  of  Maza-i-Sharif 
yesterday  by  the  Taliban  Is- 
lamic militia  which  helped  to 
capture  it  on  Saturday.  The 
city  was  foe  last  major  prize 
in  foe  country's  civil  war. 
The  Taliban  banned  women's 
education,  as  they  have  done 
elsewhere  In  foe  country,  de- 
spite a promise  to  free  women 
to  go  to  school  if  the  security 
situation  improves. 

The  new  authorities  also 
banned  women  from  working 
in  government  offices,  saying 
they  will  be  paid  for  staying 
at  home. 

They  have  told  women  to 
cover  themselves  completely 
from  head  to  foot  if  they  step 
outdoors. 

The  restrictions  were  an- 
nounced within  hours  of  hun- 
dreds of  Taliban  pouring  Into 
the  city  at  dawn  yesterday, 
travelling  on  fonkw  and  mo- 
bile anti-aircraft  guns  In  a 
show  of  strength. 

Moat  of  the  soldiers  had 
made  a gruelling  journey 
from  the  city  of  Herat  in  the 
west,  charging  north  to  take 
advantage  of  the  decision  by 
some  commanders  who  had 
protected  the  city  to  switch 
sides.  In  effect  handing  over 
the  city. 

They  arrived  weary  and 
dazed.  Few  of  them  have  ever 
seen  this  part  of  the  country 
before. 

For  local  people  it  was  like 
foe  Invasion  of  an  army  from 
another  country.  The  Taliban 
look  different  and  many 
speak  a different  language. 
There  was  little  welcome,  just 
fascination. 

The  arrival  of  foe  Taliban 
had  come  sooner  than  people 


had  expected.  The  Taliban 
leader  chosen  to  control  foe 
city,  foe  former  governor  of 
Herat,  Mullah  Abdur  Razzaq, 
was  among  them. 

He  held  brief  talks  with 
local  rebel  troops  before  trav- 
elling to  foe  city’s  central 
mosque  to  announce  a funda- 
mental change  in  foe  way  of 
Life  for  what  has  been  a lib- 
eral Islamic  culture. 

With  the  mosque  packed 
with  soldiers,  he  said  peace 
was  close  and  read  out  a list 
of  severe  measures  in  ii.tu* 
with  the  Taliban's  vision  of  a 
strict  Islamic  state  and  their 
interp relation  of  sharia  law. 


“I  want  to  serve 
the  country  like  my 
male  colleagues. 

The  Taliban 
only  want  me  to 
stay  at  home" 


Murderers  would  be  hanged 
or  shot  Thieves  would  have  a 
hand  and  a foot  cut  off.  He 
ended  with  the  restrictions  on 
women. 

Some  local  leaders  had 
ively  thought  that  the  Tali! 
might  not  Impose  suchL- 
strict  administration  at  Wfa? 
zar-i-Sharif  because  it  had 
largely  stayed  out  of  the  war 
for  years. 

One  commander,  who  had 
cut  himself  shaving,  said  he 
felt  no  guilt  or  fear  about  not 
growing  a beard,  as  the  Tail- 
ban  have  demanded  from  all 
men  In  foe  areas  they  controL 

■Tm  going  to  shave  every 
day,"  he  said.  “Reports  that 
the  Taliban,  are  beating 
people  up  and  jailing  them  for 
their  lack  of  facial  hair  are 


just  propaganda.” 

But  he  Is  wrong:  foe  Tali- 
ban are  insisting  on  beards. 
Many  local  people  had  pre- 
dicted this  and  men  all. over 
foe  city  are  displaying  a 
three-day  stubble. 

This  is  trivial  compared  to 
the  change  of  life  for  foe  city’s 
women. 

Mazar-i- Sharif  had  been 
femous  for  its  openness  in 
educating  both,  sexes.  A 
young  woman  who  has  just 
graduated  from  the  city's 
medical  school,  renowned  an 
over  foe  country  for  its  excel- 
lence at  teaching,  has  been 
trying  on  a burqa  — the  body- 
length  garment  which,  the  Ta- 
liban say  women  must  wear 
outdoors  — for  foe  first  tima 

It  has  a.  grill  at  the  front 
over  the  face,  to  enable  the 
wearer  to  see  without  being 
seen. 

A student,  speaking  from 
behind  it,  was  almost  in  .tears. - 
She  has  been  used  to  life  with 
her  head  uncovered  In  puhlie.  - 
She  said  she  supported  the 
Taliban  and  peace,  but  did 
not  understand  the 
restrictions. 

"My  understanding  of  foe . 
Koran  Is  that  men  and  women 
are  equal,”  she  said.  ' 

“I  want  to  serve  the  country 
like  my  male  colleagues  and 
help  Afghanistan.  The  Tali- 
3>an  only  want  me  to  stay  at 
: home.”  . 

. Most  Afghans  do  not  under- 
stand why  many  countries 
■nave  refused  to  fund  aid  pro- 
jects  because  of  the  Taliban 
restrictions  on  women. 

Most  women  here  live  in  a 
conservative  environment 

foat  has  changed  little  in  cen- 
turies, and  the  majority  of 
people  believe  the  loss  of  free- 
dom  for  a few  is  a small  prj.ce 
to  pay  for  foe  prospect  of  na- 
tionwide peace  and  security 
and  a chance  to  rebuild  the 
country. 
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Hong  Kong  governor  draws  fire  from  dj 


Patten  blam 
hostile  handove 
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The  Australian  prime  minister,  John  Howard,  left,  made  an  unexpected  personal  apology  yesterday  to  the  thousands  erf  Aborigines  taken  from  their 
parents  under  a past  policy  of  forced  assimilation  at  a conference  on  reconciliation.  Although  the  move  was  welcomed  by  the  reconciliation  council 
rTmitfnan , Pat  Dodson,  second  left,  hundreds  of  delegates  turned  their  backs  on  Mr  Howard  as  his  speech  continued  photograph:  simon  otwyer 


Bir  Zeit  students  defy  Hamas  and  Arafat 


Fatah  leads  the  way 
to  pluralism  and 
democracy,  writes 

Graham  Usher 

in  Ramallah 


THE  deadlock  in  the  Oslo 
peace  process  has  been 
accompanied  by  a big  fall 
in  popularity  for  Yasser  Ara- 
fat and  Fatah,  the  main- 
stream faction  of  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organisation. 

Ever  since  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment decided  to  build  the 
Har  Homa  Jewish  settlement 
in  the  occupied  West  Bank, 
polls  have  shown  a steady  de- 
cline in  Palestinian  support 
for  negotiations  with  Israel 
and  a rise  In  support  for 
armed  attacks  against  Israeli 
targets. 

It  is  a reversal  that  has  ben- 
efited Palestinian  opponents 
of  the  Oslo  process,  most  no- 
tably the  Islamist  Hamas 
movement.  In  the  past  two 
months,  elections  in  what 
were  formerly  Fatah  strong- 
holds in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  have  returned  Islamist 
majorities.  In  Hebron,  where 
clashes  erupted  last  month 
between  Palestinian  youths 
and  Israeli  soldiers,  a Hamas- 
led  list  defeated  Fatah  list  by 
19  seats  to  15  In  student  elec- 
tions at  the  university  onA- 
pril  7.  “The  tide  is  moving 
our  way,"  said  Hamas's 
spokesman  in  Jordan,  Ibra- 
him Ghoshah. 

But  last  month’s  student 
council  elections  at  Bir  Zeit 
University  In  the  West  Bank 
bucked  the  trend.  With  Its 
strong  secular  and  nationalist 
traditions.  Bir  Zeit  has  long 
been  seen  as  a barometer  of 
Palestinian  political  opinion. 
During  the  Israeli  occupation, 
Bir  Zeit  earned  a reputation 
for  academic  excellence  and 
nationalist  militancy,  produc- 
ing from  its  ranks  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  articulate 
leaders  of  the  Palestinian 
cause,  such  as  the  current 
higher  education  minister. 
Hanan  Ashrawi,  who  was  Bir 
Zelt’s  Dean  of  English 
Literature. 

The  signing  of  the  Oslo  ac- 
cords has  yet  to  dent  these 
traditions  of  resistance.  Last 
year,  Bir  Zeit  students 


| marched  against  Mr  Arafat’s 
Palestinian  Authority  In  pro- 
test at  the  arrest  of  student 
leaders  by  the  Palestinian 
police  and  infiltration  of  the 
campus  by  agents  of  the  auth- 
ority's myriad  intelligence 
services.  With  a Likud  gov- 
ernment in  Israel  and  the  vir- 
tual collapse  of  the  Oslo  pro- 
cess, it  was  expected  that  this 
year  Hamas  would  win  the 
student  council  elections  by  a 
landslide. 

It  did  not  happen.  In  a 
closely  governed  poll  on  April 
9.  in  which  authority  officials 
were  not  allowed  anywhere 
near  the  count — “not  even  as 
observers"  said  the  universi- 
ty's president  Hanna  Nasser 
— a Fatah-led  list  defeated  a 
Framsc  list  by  22  seats  to  20. 
The  result  has  left  the  pundits 
scratching  their  heads. 

It  appears  to  have  less  to  do 
with  a decline  in  admiration 
for  Hamas  than  in  political 
changes  that  have  occurred  in 
Fatah.  "We  decided  this  year 
to  distance  ourselves  from  the 
authority."  said  a Fatah  stu- 
dent leader  at  Bir  Zeit,  Ibra- 
! him  Krieshah.  “At  our  elec- 


sociology  lecturer  at  Bir  Zeit 
Tclah  Jad. 

Fatah  students  exploited 
this  awareness  fully  in  their 
electoral  tussle  with  Hamas, 
arguing  that  while  the  Islam- 
ists advocated  "pluralism”  in 
politics,  this  did  not  extend  to 
social  or  gender  issues.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign,  Hamas  stu- 
dents had  criticised  the  “pro- 
miscuous behaviour"  of 


many  women  students  on 
campus,  especially  those  who 
had  returned  to  the  occupied 
territories  from  a life  in  exile 
with  the  PLO.  It  was  a charge 
many  of  the  "home”  students 
found  divisive  and  socially  in- 
tolerant. The  campaign 
against  “women’s  behaviour” 
was  “our  biggest  mistake”, 
admitted  an  Islamist  candi- 
date after  Hamas's  defeat. 


At  a time  of  general  Pales- 
tinian cynicism  about  the 
peace  process  and  politics, 
Bir  Zeit* s commitment  to  de- 
mocracy and  diversity  Is  salu- 
tary. “At  Bir  Zeit,  we  don’t 
outlaw  the  opposition,"  said 
Bir  Zeit* s public  relations  offi- 
cer, Albert  Aghazarlan.  “We 
incorporate  it  It  is  a model 
we  hope  to  extend  to  Palestin- 
ian society  as  a whole.”  - 


SENIOR, British  fig- 
ures, including  the 
former  Fbfrelgn  Secre- 
tary Geoffrey  Howe, 
are  distancing  ^emselves 
from  Chris  Patten’s  policies 
as  the  return  otfibng  Kong  to 
China  draws  near. 

Their  negative,  view  of  the 
performance  .of  Bong  Kong's 
last  governor*  who  steps 
down  at  midnight  on  June  20, 
centres  on  the  charge  that  he 
wrecked  a delicate  under- 
standing with- Beijing  by  in- 
troducing democratic  reforms 
without  property  > consulting 
China  — destroying  the 
phnTvn  of  a smooth  handover. 
JTUgfrfly  or  wrongly,  1 have 
offered  no  public  criticism  of 
these  events  ...  But  I cannot 
conceal  my  sadness,”  Lord 
Howe  said  in  a recent  speech 
in  foe  United  States. 

until  now,  former  Tory 
ministers  and  Foreign 
Office  have  maintained  a 
united  silent  front.  Only 
Percy  Cradock,  the  former 
British  ambassador  , who  mas- 
terminded the  1984  Joint  Dec- 
laration between  London  and 
Beijing,  has  openly  con- 
demned Mr  Patten. 

Lord  Howe  says  Mr  Patten's 
refusal  to  fulfil  China’s 
request  for  private  consulta- 
tion in  advance  seemed  “an 
odd  way"  to  behave. 

He  says  it  derailed  the 
“through  train"  of  continuity 
between  British  and  Chinese 
rule  that  had  been  “so  pains- 
takingly constructed”  — par- 
ticularly (in  Lord  Howe's  ac- 
count) by  his  own  efforts. 

Mr  Patten's  predecessor  as 
governor.  Lord  Wilson,  has 


refrained  f*>m  cUrect  cot,  JEJ!" 

ment  on  the  reforms,  but  China  inmOTgM 

stresses  the  need  to  devise  tf 

policies  which  “do  not  get  a largely 
total  veto  from  China". 

Another  senior  ex-diplo-  minister  argue* 
mat.  Sir  Robin  McLaren,  who 
was  British  ambassador  to  Chlnesevlolat 
Beijing  from  1991-94- and  had  Joint  Declare 
been  the  chief  negotiator  in  should  criticwe 


■ •••Stv.* --fi- 

ft- 


mv 


Deem  uiw  , 

1983-84,  says  in  a new.  Chat-  discreetly. 


joint 

should  criticise  ffrmly 


ham  House  essay  that  to 
carry  out  the  1995  elections  says  he  fcars  thejgca* 
without  Chinese  approval  ar* 

“must  be  a matter  of  Judg-  come  *a  media  g. 
menr.  But  China’s  refusal  to  gues  that 

accept  their  outcome  means  shou^mrt 


that  'the  price  paid  for  these  ttve  side  cf  “He 
gains  has  been  high”.  governed  - by 


ig  Eon# 
cthe  newj 


‘Maybe  their  fears 
are  exaggerated, 
but  we  don’t  make 
much  effort  to 
understand  them’ 


A former  minister  at  the 
Foreign  Office  says:  “My  arud- 


people”  — lncludffig  the  newj 
Beij  ing-approvedhplef  execu- 
five,  Tung  Chee-WS*-' 

A previous  governor  Lord 
M&cLehose  (1971-82)  said  in  a 
recent  Interview  Si  the  South 
China  Marnin£iiFost  that 

China  has  "got  a -potat”. 

“Maybe  It  is  Exaggerated, 
their  fear,  but  it  & not  unnat- 
ural that  they  should  have 
these  fears,  and  we  don’t  make ; 
much  effort  to  - understand 
them.” 

Statements  of  this  kind  wffl 


rorejgn  uii.ua:  bojo-  : --  _ 

ety  is  that  Hong  Kong  win  be-  not  have  gone  unnoticed  to 
Sane  a bridgehead  for  revolu-  Beijing.  From  the  start  of  the  • 


come  a unageneau  ror  rewuu-  xwjjjus. 
tion  to  China."  The.  same  Patten  era,  Chinese  diplomats1 
anxiety  is  often  expressed  by  have  complained  that  they ' 
Chinese  who  eiaim  "couldn't  understand  what  he ; 


UUDISH:  unu.mm  wuw  wmmih  . _ * 

that  leaders  of  the  Hong  Kong  was  up  .to1  * ana  contrasted: 
Democratic  Party  are  "hostile  his  behaviour  unfavourably 


to  the  motherland”. 


with  that  of  other  British  offl- 


Those  responsible  for  nego-  dais  with  whom  they  had  de- 
flating the  1984  Joint  Declare-  valoped  “good  relations”. 


LHU  tuc  WVT  1 o — — "7  . 

tion  claim  it  to  have  been  Critics  of  the  Foreign  Of- 


much  more  of  a success  than  free’s  preference  for  quiet  ne-  . 
is  is  now  argued.  Lord  Howe  gotiattans  with  Beijing  sug- 


desofoes  it  as  a “Ming  vase”  gest  a degree  of  naivety 
which  should  have  been  towards  the  Chinese  manda- 


handled  with  greater  care.  ' rins  who  are  notoriously  ex- 


A senior  permanent  For-  pert  at  playing  the  game  of 
etgn  Office  official  says  pro-  ‘‘friendship  dtolomacy’’. 


‘Pluralism  is  a 
model  we  hope  to 
extend  to  all 
Palestinian  society* 


Hon  meetings,  there  were  no 
posters  of  Yasser  Arafat.  Nor 
did  we  bold  back  in  our  criti- 
cisms of  the  authority's 
human  rights  abuses  and  its 
disrespect  of  the  political  In- 
dependence of  Palestinian 
universities." 

In  feet  Fatah's  “distanc- 
ing” went  much  further.  In 
discussions  before  the  elec- 
tions, it  was  decided  that  no 
one  could  stand  as  a Fatah 
candidate  if  he  or  she  was  em- 
ployed by  the  authority.  "We 
had  to  win  back  the  students’ 
trust,”  said  Mr  Krieshah. 

Other  commentators  see 
Fatah’s  victory  as  evidence  of 
the  subtle  changes  Oslo  has 
wrought  In  the  content  of  Pal- 
estinian nationalism.  "In  the 
elections,  interest  in  women's 
Issues  was  not  confined  to 
feminist  organisations,  but 
was  of  concern  to  all  politi- 
cally aware  students,”  said  a 
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Alfion  Adburgham 


outsider’s  eye 


j USON  Adburgham, 

I AS  who  jw  aged 
86,  could  skewer 
worldly  vanities 
JBv^^Swith  a single  sen- 
tence as  sharp,  steely  and  ele- 
fgant  as  an  Edwardian  hatpin, 
fin  Punch,  in  die  Guardian 
/(where  she  was  for  20  years 
| fashion  editor)  and  in  a Tew 
' books  of  couture  quality,  she 
located  exactly  the  conjunc- 
tions of  desire  and  social  ambi- 
tion, craft  and  commerce 
which  shape  fashion,  not  just 
in  clothes  but  in  living. 

She  was  not  herself  a player  : 
in  that  world,  hut  the  daugh-  i 
ter  of  a doctor  father  and  an 
unaervlngly  educated 
mother,  she  was  tutored  by  a 
governess  until  she  won  a 
scholarship  to  Roedean. 

Her  , talent,  and  her  plea- 
sure, lay  in  words,  and  so  she 
first  supported  herself  as  an 
advertising  copywriter.  Agen- 
cies of  the  1930s  scripted  ads 
In  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  a copywriter 
needed  wit  and  observation, 
as  a comedy  writer  would  do 
now.  Alison  was  shy,  a natu- 
ral-born outsider,  but  she 
missed  nothing  and  kept  a 
mean  notebook.  Clever  Night 
As  Day  magazine  printed  her 
pointed  mini-pieces  about 
modes  and  manners,  before 
,her  marriage  to  a fellow  copy- 
f writer,  the  birth  of  their  four 
children,  and  her  retreat,  to 
domesticity  during  the  war. 

As  the  second  world  war 
ended,  there  was  a great  need 
for  intelligent  frivolity:  only 
words  weren’t  in  short  sup- 
ply. Alison  began  to  write  for 
Punch,  then  nearing  the  end 
of  its  original  mission,  not  to 
provide  flumy  cartoons  for 
waiting-rooms  but  to  record 


Alfred  Hershey 


constantly  changing  behav- 
iour and  appearances. 

There  were  then  no  fashion 
or  style  pages,  as  we  now 
know  them,  in  the  broadsheet 
press,  but  in  the  early  1950s, 
Alison  was  given  space  by 
Mary  Stott,  women's  editor  of 
the  Guardian.  The  1947  Dior 
New  Look  had  forever  altered 
the  way  that  fashion  was 
reported:  it  was  no  longer  a 
clique  amusement  which 
might  later  filter  through  and 
down  to  the  mass  market,  but 
a major  commercial  event. 


the  fantasies  women,  and 
men,  invest  in  them.  She 
wrote  Punch's  history  of 
modes  end  manners  for  its 

century  1841-1940,  a compila- 
tion or  vital  trivia,  and  in  1964 
published  Shops  and  Shop- 
ping. 1800-1914. 

That  discreet  title  conceals 
a work  of  proper  scholarship, 
rich  in  oral  history  (“Dear 
me,  when  I went  to  balls, M 
said  an  Edwardian  beauty 
mystified  by  the  modem  use 
of  deodorants,  “the  gentlemen 
used  to  like  what  we  caned  a 


Alison  began  to  cover  the  col- 
lections, became  the  expert  on 
the  business  of  clothes  and 
used  her  knowledge  of  minor 
arts  and  literature  to  research 
fashion  history.  This  gave  her 
a long  perspective  in  a very 
myopic  field  and  the  ability  to 
date  to  a season  150  years’ . 
worth  of  modish  adjectives 
(“crack”,  "toney”,  “fast”). 

It  also  made  her  immune  to 

what  the  Regency  called  puff- 
ery, and  we  call  hype.  She 
wasn’t  a fervent  dresser  — 
her  own  Clothes  were  rather 
Design  Council  style,  objects 
well  cut  and  constructed  from 
fine  fabrics:  but  she  under- 
stood the  power  at  gowns  and 


She  caught  the 
lingering  sadness 
which  the  ephemeral 
— a perfumed  kid 
glove — always 
leaves  behind 


bouquet  de  corsage”)  and  pi- 
quant details:  nowhere  In 
contemporary  ego-trip  de- 
signer volumes  will  you  find 
facts  as  pertinent  as  how  Mrs 
Addley  Bourne  unloaded  her 
slightly  shop-soiled  patent 
sansfiectum  crinolines  on  the 
market  in  1866. 

Alison’s  favourite  writer , 
was  Jane  Austen,  and  she 
could  bring  off  AustenJan  ef- 
fects: “Miss  Heather  Fir- 
bank’s  . . garters  were  black, 
with  clusters  of  fruit.  (She 
must  have  been  a hammock 
girl.)'’  A single  chapter  of 
Shops,  about  her  pet  empo- 
rium. Liberty’s  of  London, 
which  she  appreciated  for  its 


balance  of  high  moral  pur- 
pose and  whacky  art-school 
Engjishness  (she  was  a gover- 
nor of  the  London  College  of 
Fashion),  was  later  expanded 
into  a biography  of  that  store 
for  its  1975  centenary. 

Beyond  frocks,  Alison  had  a 
formidable  knowledge  of 
those  women  who  had.  since 
the  Restoration,  supported 
themselves  by  writing  for  the 
press  or  pop  fiction.  She  made 
from  this  Women  -in  Print 
(1972),  which  has  become  a 
standard  reference  book  for 
media  and  women’s  studies; 
and  the  absolutely  fabulous 
Silver  Fork  Society  (1983). 

“Silver  Fork”  fictions  — 
the  nobs  portrayed  In  them 
had  the  affectation  of  using 
such  cutlery  to  eat  fish  — 
were  the  shopping-and-fock- 
ing  novels  of  the  louche  era 
between  Waterloo  and  Queen 
Victoria’s  espousal  of  domes- 
tic bliss.  Alison  sat  in  her  last 
home  in  Little  Trebetherick, 
north  Cornwall  and  re-read 
them  in  quantities,  from  her 
own  shelves  or  sent  in 
batches  from  the  London  Li- 
brary. Sbe  understood  not 
only  the  pretensions,  but  the 
genuine  pathos  of  struggles  to 
arrive  in  the  fashionable 
world.  It  is  an  extremely 
funny  hook,  yet  it  catches  the 
lingering  sadness  which  the 
ephemeral  — a white-currant 
Ice  from  Gunter's  the  pastry- 
cook, a perfhmed  kid  glove  — 
always  leaves  behind. 

Alison's  (divorced)  hus- 
band died  before  her. 

Veronica  Harwell 

Alison  Adburgham,  journalist 
and  social  historian,  bam  Janu- 
ary 28. 1912;  died  May  23, 1997 


A fine  line  in  intelligent  frivolity . . . Alison  Adburgham 


Letter:  Peter  Stackpole 


Kick  starting  the  gene  machine 


I N THE  early  1950s  a pro- 
found question  about  the 
nature  of  life  and  of  genetic 
material  — a question  that 

had  been  pondered  for  decades 
— was  finally  answered  by  the 
quiet  bid  brilliant  American 
biochemist- Alfred  “Al"  Her- 
shey,  whose  work,  lies  at -the 
threshold  of  molecular  genet- 
ics and  who  has  died  aged  88. 

The  question  was  whether 
the  nttcleic  acid  of  living  cells 
carries  all  the  necessary  gen- 
etic information  for  replica- 
tion, or  whether  the  nucleic 
acid  » simply  an  important 
part  of  a more  complex  system 
Involving  proteins  both 
within,  and  outside  the 
nucleus. 

Hershey,  by  devising  a way 
of  separating  nucleic  arid  and 
protein  components  in  an  un- 
damaged and  highly  pure 
form,  showed  that  in  the  bac- 
terial viruses  known  as  bac- 
teriophages only  the  nucleic 
arid  component  (in  this  case 
DNA)  carries  genetic  informa- 
tion. For  this  and  subsequent 
work,  he  wan  the  1969  Nobel 
Prize  fojr  physiology  jointly 
with  Luria  ami  Delbruck,  sci- 
entists vtbo  also  worked  on  vi- 
ral genetics  and  who,  with 
Hershey  were  at  that  time 
dubbed  the  phage  group”. 

ThiSimay  sound  remote 
from  hdman  affairs  but  is  in- 
creasirmy  relevant  to  public 
health  and  medicine.  Within  a 
few  ye&s,  research  in  London 
and  tpAmerica  revealed  that 

Sbphages  carry  short 
of  genetic  information 
ay  endow  bacterial 
(stance  and  which  can 
from  one  bacte- 
to  another.  Thus  Her- 
phage  studies  bad  a sig- 

S which  has  become 
» the  world's  oon- 
»ut  the  failure  of 
nd  about  disease 

early  1950s.  however, 
oblexns  lay  In  the 
l Cambridge  and  Lon- 
*,  Watson  and  Wil- 
a developing  their  el- 


egant but  then  still  hypotheti- 
cal, double  helix  theory  to  ex- 
plain the  huge  information 
content  and  replication  abili- 
ties of  genetic  material.  Their 
two  seminal  papers,  several 
steps  ahead  of  the  -nearest 
-Amwiean  rival.  . TJnuft  . Ran- 
ting, were  published  in  1953. 
However,  the  new  understand- 
ing addressed  only  part  of  the 
problem. 

Many  world-class  laborato- 
ries were  working  in  the  field. 
A year  earlier,  with  his  post- 
graduate student  Martha 
Chase  at  the  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bour Laboratory,  New  York, 
Hershey  had  demonstrated 
that  when  a phage  particle  in- 
facts a bacterial  cell,  only  the  , 
nucleic  acid  component  actu- 
ally enters  the  odL  Its  exter- 
nal protein  envelope  attaches 
to  and  penetrates  the  cell  wall, 
serving  as  a syringe  to  inject 
its  contents,  but  never  enter- 
ing the  ceQ. 

Bacteriophages  are  very 
small  and  viral  investigation 
has  to  be  largely  biochemical. 
Nevertheless  Hershey  and 
Chase  showed  that  in  phage- 
lnfacted  bacteria,  phage  nu- 
cleic acid  Is  the  first  compo- 
nent to  replicate,  followed  by 
protein  and  finally  by  the  as- 
sembly of  complete  phages  so 
numerous  that  the  bacterium 
bursts,  releasing  a cloud  of  in- 
fective phage  “particles". 
.However,  neither  this  find- 
ing nor  the  double  helix  hy- 
pothesis eliminated  the  phage 
protein  component  from  some 
role  in  replication,  possibly  in 
the  final  assembly  process. 
Hershey  and  Chase  therefore 
developed  a system  of  label- 
ling with  radioactive  tracers 
and  separating  the  phage  com- 
ponents. This  became  known 
as  the  Waring  blender  experi- 
ment, confirming  in  an  ele- 
gant and  Incontrovertible  way 
that  nucleic  acid  alone  is 
required  for  infection  and  for 
the  subsequent  development 
of  complete  phages. 

The  finding  was  crucial  and, 
with  the  double  helix  hypothe- 


The  quintessential  scientist . . . Alfred  Hershey 


sis,  determined  the  Aiture  di- 
rection of  world  research. 
That  it  came  almost  15  years 
after  Norman  Pirie  and  Fred 
Bawden,  working  at  Cam- 
bridge and  at  the  Rothamsted 
Experimental  Station  in  Har- 
penden.  proved  to  a disbeliev- 
ing world  that  the  tobacco  mo- 
saic virus  is  built,  not  of 
protein,  but  of  nucleic  acid 
(RNA),  reveals  both  the  diffi- 
culties of  research  and  the  dis- 
ruption caused  by  the  second 
world  war. 

Hershey  carried  out  much 
of  his  initial  research  as  a 
staff  member  at  the  Cold 
Spring  Harbour  Laboratory, 
where,  in  1962  be  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  genet- 
ics research  unit  During  the 
late  1950s  and  1960s  he  con- 


| firmed  that,  in  phage  parti- 
cles, there  is  only  one  form  of 
DNA  which  bas  a highly  spe- 
cific structure  for  each  phage 
species.  When  he  retired  in 
1974  he  was  succeeded,  to  his 
great  pleasure,  by  the  same 
James  Watson  of  double  helix 
fame  whose  work  had  been 
complementary  to  his  own. 
Alongside  Watson  he  contin- 
ued to  contribute  to  labora- 
tory thinking  for  several  years 
after  retirement 
Alfred  Hershey  was  bom  in 
Owosso,  Michigan  and,  after 
attending  the  local  school,  he 
went  to  Michigan  State  Col- 
lege, where  his  first  degree  in 
biology  was  followed,  in  1934, 
by  a doctorate  in  microbiolo-  j 
gy.  His  promise  was  such  that , 
he  was  immediately  offered  a : 


post  as  a teacher  of  bacterio- 
logy at  the  University  of 
Washington.  St  Louis. 

There,  between  1938  and 
1950,  he  was  appointed  succes- 
sively as  instructor,  assistant 
and  associate  professor  of  bac- 
teriology and  was  able  to  de- 
velop the  studies  of  bacterial 
phages  which,  eventually, 
were  to  lead  him  to  the  Nobel 
Prize.  In  1945,  he  married  Har- 
riet Davidson  who  became  his 
lifelong  companion  and  by 
whom  he  has  a son,  Peter. 

A quiet  family  man  and  ded- 
icated teacher,  Hershey  was  a 
scientists’  scientist  who  wrote 
only  technical  papers  and 
sought  no  publicity.  When  he 
joined  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington  genetic 
research  unit  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbour  Laboratory  in  1950 
he  immediately  focused  his 
research  on  the  nature  of 
phage  components. 

In  1958,  he  received  the  Al- 
bert Lasker  Award  (often 
regarded  as  a prelude  to  a 
Nobel  Prize),  and  went  on  to 
win  the  Elmber  Genetics 
Award  of  the  US  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1965 
and  the  Nobel  Prize  In  1969.  Dr 
John  Cairns,  the  British 
microbiologist  and  geneticist 
who  was  director  of  the  Cold 
Spring  Harbour  Biology  Lab- 
oratory during  the  1960s.  de- 
scribes Hershey's  work  as  cru- 
cial and  impeccable,  and  A1 
Hershey  himself  as  the  quint- 
essential scientist 

Hershey's  affability  and 
depth  of  perception  had  a 
steely  core,  often  hidden  be- 
hind a quiet  and  unassuming 
facade.  He  bore  the  hallmarks 
of  genius  lightly  and,  certainly 
by  choice  if  also  partly 
through  natural  courtesy, 
never  paraded  them  yet  never 
wavered  from  his  research 
goals. 

Anthony  Tucker 

Alfred  Hershey.  biochemist  bom 
December  4,  1909:  died  May  22. 
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Anne  Denny  Angus  writes: 
Peter  Stackpole  ( obituary . 
May  20)  was  not  the  stero typi- 
cal macho,  foot-in-the-door 
Life  photographer  at  all 
(remember  the  Peter  Arno 
cartoon  of  the  Life  team  ham- 
mering at  the  door  of  the 
nuptial  bedroom  saying,  but 
we’re  from  Life?).  He  was. 
perhaps  anachronisti  rally,  an 
awfully  nice  guy  and  never 
went  in  for  pictures  that  tnlri  ' 
more  about  the  photographer 
than  the  subject  As  befits  a 
man  who  started  out  by 
crawling  around  on  the  gird- 
ers and  rabies  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Bridge  to 
photograph  the  bridge  build- 
ers, he  had  the  kind  of  confi- 
dence that  doesn't  need  the 
ego  trip. 

Neither  was  he  a prima 
donna  or  a helpless  baby 
needing  cameras  carried  and 
his  nose  blown.  In  fact  he  did 
a lot  of  the  reporter’s  chores, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  May- 
flower replica  as  described  in 
your  obituary.  Yes,  I helped 
him  to  find  the  damn  thing 
out  there  in  that  huge  ocean, 
and  helped  dangle  him  out  of 
the  helicopter  to  photograph 
it  but  it  was  be  who  per- 


Birthdays 


Dr  Eric  Anderson,  rector, 
Lincoln  College.  Oxford,  61; 
The  Ht  Rev  Simon  Barring- 
ton- Ward,  Bishop  of  Coven- 
try, 67;  Prof  John  Barth, 
author,  67;  Admiral  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Bathurst,  former 
First  Sea  Lord.  61;  Jeffrey 
Bernard,  writer,  65;  Cilia 
Black,  entertainer,  54:  Dee 
Dee  Bridgewater,  jazz 
singer,  47;  Bryony  Brind, 
ballerina.  37;  Charlotte  But* 
ler-Skuratowlcz,  ballerina, 
46;  Pat  Cash,  tennis  player. 
32;  Field  Marshall  Sir  John 
Chappie,  former  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff.  66;  John  Con- 
teh,  boxer,  46;  Bryan  Cow- 
gill.  television  producer,  70; 
“Diz”  Disley,  jazz  guitarist 
66;  Cornelias  Boza  Ed- 
wards, boxer.  41;  Roger 
Freeman,  former  Conserva- 
tive minister,  55;  Paul  Gas- 


coigne, footballer,  30;  Dun- 
can Goodhew.  swimmer,  40; 
Brian  Hilliard,  editor-in- 
chief , Police  Review,  67; 
Stephen  Hesford,  Labour 
MP.  40;  Lord  Holme,  Liberal 
Democrat  election  campaign 
organiser,  61;  Dr  Henry  Kis- 
singer, US  statesman.  74; 
Christopher  Lee,  actor.  75; 
Sir  John  Moberly.  former 
ambassador  to  Iraq.  72;  Thea  , 
Musgrave,  composer,  69; 
Patrick  O’Ferrall.  chair- 1 
man,  Lloyd's  Register,  63;  | 
Niels-Henning  Orsted  Pe- 
dersen, jazz  bassist  51;  Ger- 
ald Ronson,  chairman. 
Heron  International,  58; 
“Bad”  Shank,  saxophonist 
71;  Lee  Sharpe,  footballer.  26; 
Ravi  Shastri.  cricketer,  35; 
Sam  Snead,  golfer,  85;  Don 
Williams,  singer.  54;  Her- 
man Wools,  novelist  82. 


OBITUARIES  9 

Maureen  Dixon 

Caring 
health 
reform 

THE  1974  National  Health 
Service  reorganisation 
owed  much  to  the  work 
of  Brunei  University’s  health 
services  research  unit,  a bey 
member  of  which  was  then 
Dr  Maureen  Dixon  who  has 
died  of  cancer  aged  55. 

Generations  of  NHS  man- 
agers were  given  healthy 
doses  of  robust  debate  and  in- 
tellectual rigour  by  Maureen, 
during  a career  comb  min  g 
research,  writing,  teaching, 
consultancy  and,  in  the  mid- 
1980s.  leadership  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Health  Services 
Management, 

At  the  Institute,  Maureen 
made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  NHS  management's 
professionalism  and  status 
and  strengthened  the  Insti- 
tute’s educational  base. 
Under  her  directorship,  the 
body  published  its  report  on 
NHS  organisation  and  fund- 
ing which  proposed  many  of 
what  became  the  late- 19 80s 
NHS  reforms. 

Maureen's  PhD  was  on  the 
organisation  of  health  care  in 
Ontario,  and  in  Britain  and 
Canada  she  researched  orga- 
nisational theory  and  the  de- 
velopment of  effect  ive  public 
sector  organisations. 

Sbe  tested  her  research  and 
theory  through  her  teaching 
in  Canada  and  as  a fellow  at 
London's  King's  Fund  Col- 
lege and  as  vice-chairman  of 
Ealing.  Hammersmith  and 
Hounslow  health  authority. 

The  NHS's  women  manag- 
ers owe  much  to  her.  Mau- 
reen made  possible  the 
changes  that  ensured  excel- 
lent opportunities  there  for 
women  and  befriended  and 
supported  many  of  them  per- 
sonally. Her  work  on  career 
planning  led  to  a series  of 
reports.  Creative  Career 
Paths  in  the  NHS.  commis- 
sioned by  the  Women's  Unit 
of  the  NHS  Executive  in  1994- 
6 which  benefited  all  manag- 
ers in  the  NHS. 

Maureen  worked  as  a con- 
sultant in  North  America, 
Australasia  and  Europe.  The 
robust  debate  that  was  the 
core  of  ber  professional  Life 
was  also  the  mark  of  her  pri- 
vate life.  She  was  a staunch 
friend,  who  nevertheless 
made  no  secret  of  her  opin- 
ions and  what  she  thought  of 
yours.  She  could  overwhelm 
those  of  a more  reserved  dis- 
position without  even  notic- 
ing. But  she  worked  at  friend- 
ships and  it  was  notable  bow 
many  of  us  at  her  funeral 
claimed  her  as  a best  friend: 
she  gave  her  time  with  great 
generosity  to  many. 

Maureen  enjoyed  opera  — 
she  was  a frequent  attender 
at  the  English  National 
Opera  and  condemned  my 
snobbery  about  opera  in 
English  — her  garden,  her 
travel  and  her  interest  in 
birds  all  the  more  because 
she  shared  them  with 
friends. 

She  treated  her  last  illness 
as  she  treated  everything. 
She  harried  and  railed  at  it 
and  left  no  one  in  doubt  that 
she  felt  thoroughly  outraged 
that  this  had  happened.  Her 
death  is  a great  loss  to  the 
international  healthcare 
community.  Sbe  will  be 
remembered  by  many  organi- 
sations, managers,  friends, 
and  her  brother.  She  lent  her 
verve  to  all  of  them  along  the 
way. 


Barbara  Young 


Maureen  Dixon,  healthcare 
researcher,  bom  September  21, 
1941;  died  May  B.  1997 


PHOTOGRAPH:  E HAMILTON  WEST 


suaded  the  captain  of  an 
American  destroyer  to  take 
him  and  the  Life  material 
back  to  their  base  in  Virginia. 
It  turned  out  that  he  had 
worked  with  the  captain  on 
an  underwater  story  some 
years  before. 

Peter  prided  himself  that 
his  Hollywood  stuff  was  as 
candid  as  Tinseltown  would 
allow.  In  later  years,  the  only 
interference  with  the  subjects 
that  1 ran  recall  was  an  amus- 
ing little  habit  of  rearranging 
the  woman’s  neckline  to  sug- 
gest a faint  impression  of 
recent  rough  and  tumble. 

Peter’s  art  In  his  outdoor 
shots  was  nature’s  art  My 
favourite  is  one  woodland 
view,  tracing  the  footsteps  of 
George  Washington  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  Hollywood,  his  was 
the  art  of  the  personalities, 
and  his  underwater  art  was 
the  art  of  the  sea.  The  two 
Stackpole  books  ( The  Bridge 
Builders,  1984,  and  Life  in 
Hollywood,  1992)  don’t  quite 
do  justice  to  him.  He  never 
got  the  publicity  or  accolades 
of  his  more  charismatic  col- 
leagues. But  to  me  he  was 
among  the  most  real  of  them 
all. 


In  Memoriam 


GRACCHUS  BABEUF  AND  AUGUSTIN 
DARTHE,  killed  Dv  the  French  stale  37  May 
1797  (0  pratoial  Year  V).  The  struggle  tar 
■cotmnoii  happiness'  and  True  cquaiii,' 
goee  on. 


Birthdays 


VRLLUMSON.  Eva,  ol  Cheltenham  Is 
today.  Much  love  liom  nor  son  and  hair 

■To  place  your  announcement  telephone 
9171  713  487  or  lax  0171  713  4120  betatron 
Bam  and  3pm  Mon-Fri. 


Magic  mush 

MY  father  taught  me  to  hunt 
morel  mushrooms  more  than 
35  years  ago,  and  I have 
cooked  with  them,  as  a pro- 
fessional chet  for  24  years. 
Yet  every  spring,  I become 
the  apprentice  once  again . 

Locating  these  elusive  and 
highly  prized  fungi  is  an  in- 
exact science  at  best . . - last 
summer,  in  a world  where 
bones,  antlers  and  claws  are 
currency — my  world,  that 
is,  centred  in  Ely,  Minnesota 
—1  bribed  myfriend  Andy 
David . , . with  a bear  skull  to 
guide  us  on  a morel-hunting 
foray. 

Like  fishermen,  morei- 
h enters  are  bom  honest,  but 


they  get  over  It-  Like  fisher- 
men, they  do  not  easily  share 
their  secret  places . . . 

Four  of  us — photographer 
Per  Breiebagen.  landscape 
artist  Brent  Spink,  my  11- 
y ear -old  daughter  Lauren 
and  myself  set  off  with  Andy, 
portaging  canoes  about  a 
mile  and  a half  to  Gabbro 
Lake ...  , , 

As  the  canoes  glided 
silently  across  the  lake,  the 

aroma  of  charred  earth  grew 
steadily  stronger.  Covering 
the  ground  ana  most  of  the 
fallen  red  and  white  pines 
was  a thick  blanket  of  young 
foliage.  The  green  growth  of 
shrubs  against  the  ebon 
pines  was  simply  serenely 
beautiful... 

Someone  once  asked  the 

avant-garde  composer  and 
avid  mycologist  John  Cage 
about  looking  for  morels  in 
cummer,  after  the  high  sea* 
son  was  ended,  and  he 
answered  somewhat  gnomi- 
caHy:  "Go  into  the  woods 
tomorrow  and  look.  And  if 

! you  don’t  find  any.  don’t 
worry."  It  was  in  that  Zen- 
like  spirit  that  I spent  just 
another  day  in  paradise  with 
my  daughter,  breathing 


deeply  of  that  yet  sweet  and 
lucid  air. 

Mitch  Omer’s  combo  of  Iron 
John  and  New  Age  soppiness  In 
the foodie  magazine,  Saneur. 

Schlovelling 

I SOMETIMES  feel  that  we’re 
living  in  a world  in  which  the 
arts  are  dwindling  in  their 
ability  to  gain  access  to  our 
lives,  just  as  rapidly  as  the 
non-arts  are  growing  and 
making  of  themselves  the 
measure  of  all  things.  This 
may  be  a remark  on  the  order 
of  the  strawberries  having 
tasted  better  40  years  ago — 
did  they  really,  and  how  can 
you  tell?  Or  it  may  be  a just 
observation.  The  book  busi- 
ness does  appear  to  be  boom- 
ing, judging  from  the  new 
megastores,  glittering  like 
Victorian  gin  palaces. 

B ut  how  many  of  the  books 
in  them  are  literature  and 
how  many  are  about  how  to 
have  a deep  meaningful 
relationship  with  your  com- 
puter. or  sex  by  yourself  with 
the  aid  of  kitchen  imple- 
ments? The  publisher  Jack 
McClelland  used  tosay  that 
there  were  books  and  then 


there  were  koobs.  book- 
shaped  objects  that  were  not 
in  fact  books.  Similarly  there 
are  things  that  present  them- 
selves as  novels  but  are  in 
fact  shlovels  — that  is.  self- 
help  books  disguised  as  fic- 
tion. Such  are  the  mutated 
progeny  of  the  Puritan  insis- 
tence on  usefulness  and  up- 
lift: if  it  isn’t  self-evidently 
good  for  you,  it  can't  be  good, 
Margaret  Atwood.  New  York 
Times  Book  Review. 

Anorack’ed 

JUST  over  the  horizon  are 

hurricane-force  winds  of 
change — "change  compara- 
ble to  the  rise  of  human  life  on 
earth,”  according  to  Vernor 
Vinge.  mathematician,  com- 
puter scientist  and  author . . . 
The  cause  of  the  change,  he 
envisages  as  “the  imminent 
creation  by  technology  of  en- 
tities with  greater  than 
human  Intelligence",  an 
event  he  expects  will  occur 
between 2005  and  2030.  With 
superhuman  intelligence  in 
charge  of  technological  pro- 
gress, progress  itself  becomes 
much  more  rapid,  involving 
the  creation  of  ever  more  in- 


telligent beings  on  an  ever 
shortening  time  scale . . . 

“From  the  human  point  of 
view,  this  change  will  be  a 
throwing  away  of  all  previ- 
ous rules,  perhaps  in  the 
hlink  of  an  eye  — an  exponen- 
tial runaway  beyond  any 
hope  of  control.”  Vinge  calls 
this  eyeblink  the  Singularity, 
a time  when  change  occurs  at 
such  hlinding  speed  that 
mere  humans  will  be  ren- 
dered obsolete.  At  this  time, 
according  to  Vinge.  “the 
physical  extinction  of  the 
human  race  is  one 
possibility”. 

But  wait.  Wouldn't  it  be 
really  great  if.  by  packaging 
ourselves  into  a machine  (or 
a machine  into  ourselves)  we 
could  somehow  achieve  that 
greater-than-human  intelli- 
gence and  become  our  own 
evolutionary  successors? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  we 
could  survive  the  Singular- 
ity? Meet  the  transhumanists 
— an  Internet-connected  vir- 
tual community  of  faturists, 
whose  stated  goal  is  self-tran- 
scendence through  technol- 
ogy international  in  scope. 
Though  few  in  number, 
transhumanists  tend  to  be 


young,  intelligent  and  tech- 
nologically literate — often 
graduate  students  in  neuro 
or  information  science.  Their 
intellectual  heroes  include 
roboticist  Hans  Moravec,  ar- 
tificial intelligence  pioneer 
Marvin  Minsky,  nano-tech- 
nology guru  K Eric  Drexler 
and  ph  ysic  ist/  com  oslogist 
Frank  Tipler.  Moravec  and 
Minsky  have  argued  for  the 
theoretical  possibility  of 
"mind-uploading”,  wherein  a 


Morel  of  the  story,  Saveor 


person's  mind  and  personal- 
ity could  be  emulated  by  a 
computer. 

With  the  personalities  that  lot 
have,  a computer  is  already 
more  human.  Steve  Alan  Ed- 
wards for  the  chic  21.  C,  “mag- 
azine of  culture  and  science 

Bird  dirt 

THE  call  came  from  my  agent 
towards  the  end  of  August  I 
thought  at  first  that  Joan 
Harrison  wanted  me  to  adapt 
another  story  for  Hitch’s  tele- 
vision show.  But  no.  It 
seemed  Hitch  had  purchased 
motion  picture  rights  to  a 
Daphne  du  Maurier  novella 
titled  The  Birds,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  write  the  screen- 
play for  the  movie  he  planned 
to  make  from  it. . .for  the 
chance  to  work  with  Alfred 
Hitchcock  on  a feature  film,  I 
would  have  agreed  to  do  a 
screenplay  based  on  the 
Bronx  telephone  book . . . 

The  first  thing  he  said  was 
that  he  never  wanted  to  work 
In  Britain  again,  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  wish  to  use  as  its 
lead  characters  an  inarticu- 
late farmer  and  his  dreary 
wife. 


“So  forget  the  story  en- 
tirely." he  said.  'The  only  ele- 
ments well  be  — ‘We'll  be!"— 
using  from  it  are  the  title  and 
the  notion  of  birds  attacking 
human  beings.  Other  than 
that . . . we’ll  be  starting  from 
scratch  and  building  an  en- 
tirely new  story . . 

Hitch  did  not  want  a school- 
teacher for  his  lead;  he  needed 
someone  more  sophisticated 
and  glamorous.  Someone  like 
. . . “Well,  Grace,  of  course,” 
he  told  me  with  a sigh.  “But 
she’s  In  Monaco,  isn't  she? 
Being  a princess.  And  Cary  for 
the  man,  of  course,  whoever 
and  whatever  the  character 
may  turn  out  to  be.  But  why 
should  I give  Cary  50  per  cent 
of  the  movie?  The  only  stars  in 
this  movie  are  the  birds  and 
me.’’ And,  then,  as  an  after- 
thought “And  you.  of  course, 
Evan." 

Evan  Hunter  scripturitesfor 
Hitchcock,  Sight  and  Sound. 

You  can  E-mail  jackdaw- 
(&guardUm.co.uk.;fax  01 71-713 
4386:  write  Jackdaw,  The 
Guardian.  119Farringdon 
Road,  London  EC1R  3ER. 
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Jospin’s  pole  position 

France  could  have  a lesson  for  New  Labour 


JACQUES  CHIRAC  has  always  liked 
ambiguity.  He  is  imbued  with  the 
Gaullist  "tradition  which  has  given 
right-wing  politics  in  France  a special 
flavour  since  the  end  of  the  second 
world  war  — market  economics  within 
a framework  of  strong  government  in- 
tervention, respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual  combined  with  efforts  to 
minimise  inequalities.  To  this  platform 
of  strategic  ambivalence.  Mr  Chirac  has 
added  a unique  tactical  flexibility.  In 
his  two  years  as  president  he  has  made 
an  extraordinary  series  of  zig-zags  on 
virtually  every  issue,  from  nuclear 
weapons  testing  to  Europe  to  unemploy- 
ment and  immigration.  Now,  after  giv- 
ing them  the  option  of  an  early  election, 
the  voters  have  thrown  ambiguity  back 
into  the  president's  face  with  a first- 
round  result  which  could  go  either  way 
next  Sunday.  The  centre-right  coalition 
might  squeak  through.  Or  it  might  fail, 
leaving  the  president  to  co-habit  with 
an  opposition  government  for  five 
years. 

Two  points  stand  out  with  crystal 
clarity  from  the  first  round.  Mr  Chir- 
ac's gamble  in  dissolving  the  National 
Assembly  a year  early  has  been  lost  A 
president  who  calls  early  elections  to 
win  a larger  mandate  for  a government 
with  a narrow  majority  can  be  under- 
stood. A president  who  goes  to  the  polls 
early,  when  his  party  has  an  over- 
whelming majority,  looks  as  though  he 
is  pulling  a fast  one.  The  issue  on 
which  they  felt  they  were  being  tricked 
was  the  European  single  currency. 
They  suspected  with  reason  that  the 
president  and  his  prime  minister,  Alain 
Juppe,  were  preparing  a new  tightening 
of  the  screw  to  achieve  the  Maastricht 
criteria  at  the  expense  of  another  rise 
in  already  record  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment Roughly  70  per  cent  voted  for 
parties  opposed  to  the  present  interpre- 
tation of  Maastricht  Although  the 
National  Front  has  benefited  from  the 


mood  with  a 3 per  cent  increase  in  its 
vote,  the  greatest  surge  has  gone  to  the 
socialists,  for  which  great  credit  goes  to 
Lionel  Jospin. 

The  campaign  was  disappointing  in 
that  there  was  no  real  debate  on  the 
euro.  That  was  the  fault  of  Alain  Juppe 
and  the  right  One-sidedly,  the  other 
parties  hammered  home  their  argu- 
ments to  successful  and  convincing  ef- 
fect The  electorate  rejected  “a  banker's 
Europe",  or  — in  the  words  of  the  joint 
socialist-communist  declaration  — “a 
Europe  ruled  by  the  financial  markets, 
a Europe  where  money  is  king". 

In  the  euphoria  of  New  Labour's 
victory  in  Britain  some  analysts  argued 
that  France’s  socialists  were  hopelessly 
archaic,  a kind  of  French  version  of  Old 
Labour.  This  will  be  a theme  of  the 
right  in  the  desperate  last  days  before 
Sunday’s  vote.  The  reality  is  that  hav- 
ing been  in  power  in  the  1980s,  when 
New  Labour  was  still  being  born, 
France's  socialists  are  one  stage  ahead 
in  modernisation.  They  have  learnt  the 
lesson  of  the  1990s.  Social  cohesion 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  flexible  labour 
markets.  Ultra-liberalism  and  is  not  the 
only  path  to  growth. 

Instead,  France's  socialists  are  push- 
ing for  a co-ordinated  strategy  in  the 
European  Union,  which  will  ensure 
that  — if  the  euro  is  launched  at  the  end 
of  next  year  — it  is  done  so  on  toe  basis 
of  policies  which  stimulate  demand  and 
put  employment  at  toe  centre  of  con- 
cern. New  Labour  is  still  at  the  margin 
of  this  debate,  having  sat  on  toe  side- 
lines in  the  name  of  a traditional  Brit- 
ish scepticism  vis-avis  toe  Continent 
But  the  choice  cannot  be  delayed  for 
ever,  especially  if  Germany  give  a push 
to  its  own  social-democrats  next  year  as 
they  move  in  toe  French  direction  and 
insist  on  adjusting  toe  euro  to  new 
priorities.  Then,  if  not  now.  New 
Labour  will  have  to  adjust  to  the  new 
debate. 


The  deadly  effects  of  the  mobile 

How  a very  useful  social  tool  can  become  a killer  on  the  roads 


THE  GOVERNMENT'S  decision  to  con- 
sider a ban  on  toe  use  of  mobile  phones 
in  cars  Is  thoroughly  welcome.  Britain 
has  a very  good  record  in  reducing  car 
accidents,  especially  in  comparison 
with  toe  rest  of  Europe.  But  that  is  no 
reason  for  complacency.  There  are  still 
far  too  many  people  unnecessarily 
killed  or  injured  in  avoidable  accidents. 
Mobile  phones  are  a great  convenience 
for  millions  of  people  and  a much 
needed  standby  to  make  calls  from  cars 
in  the  event  of  a breakdown  or  an 
emergency  particularly  for  women. 
But.  as  anyone  knows  who  watches  toe 
alarming  number  of  drivers  using 
phones  while  negotiating  heavy  traffic 
or  turning  comers,  they  have  always 
been  an  accident  waiting  to  happen. 
Current  research  shows  that  phoning 
while  driving  greatly  increases  toe 
chance  of  an  accident  even  when  the 
phone  is  of  the  hands-off  variety.  It  is 
the  concentration  needed  to  speak  on 
the  phone  that  is  so  dangerous. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  Government  is 
considering  action  is  that  use  of  the 
phone  has  been  identified  as  the  cause 
of  a number  of  very  serious  accidents. 
The  police  often  stop  mobile  phone 
users,  particularly  on  motorways.  One 
of  the  problems  is  that,  while  drivers 
can  be  fined  for  driving  “without  due 
care  and  attention”,  there  is  no  specific 
law  against  using  a mobile  while  driv- 
ing. Indeed,  there  is  no  sense  among  the 
general  public  that  it  is  an  offence  at 
all.  This  should  be  remedied  at  once. 
The  Government  should  introduce  spe- 


cific legislation  and,  meanwhile,  a 
series  of  public  information  films 
should  be  shown  on  television  to  draw 
attention  to  toe  dangers  involved.  It  is 
simply  not  possible  to  drive  a car  prop- 
erly while  one  hand  is  clutching  a 
phone  and  when  concentration  is  di- 
verted. It  is  not  good  enough  for  the 
Automobile  Association  to  say  that  a 
ban  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  and 
that  1,200  calls  are  made  each  day  from 
cars  to  emergency  services.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  of  them  should  be  made 
while  actually  driving.  Nor  is  there  any 
serious  reason  why  incoming  calls 
should  be  answered  while  the  car  is 
moving.  The  driver  should  wait  for  a 
suitable  moment  to  stop.  If  the  phone 
has  stopped  ringing  by  then  it  is  easy  to 
look  to  see  if  a message  has  been  left  or, 
failing  that,  to  look  up  the  last  number 
dialled  facility  in  order  to  ring  the 
caller  back.  Even  better,  phones  could 
simply  be  switched  off  during  journeys 
leaving  the  caller  to  leave  a message  or 
phone  later.  Although  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  prosecute  toe  guilty  person, 
that  doesn’t  mean  that  there  shouldn't 
be  a law  against  it. 

No  one  expects  the  police  to  take 
action  against  everyone  not  using  a seat 
belt  — yet  toe  fact  that  it  is  an  offence 
means  that  the  vast  majority  of  people 
comply  with  the  law.  As  mobile  phones 
become  more  and  more  popular,  toe 
number  of  serious  accidents  directly 
caused  by  their  misuse  is  bound  to  rise 
substantially.  Labour  should  act 
quickly  and  decisively. 


Well,  let  them  drink  bubbly 

Watch  out  for  the  slow  death  of  the  champagne  socialist 


THE  CO-OP’S  coup  in. selling  Moet  et 
Chandon  champagne  for  under  £15  a 
bottle  (25  per  cent  lower  than  else- 
where) is  surely  trying  to  tell  us  some- 
thing. It  is  too  early  to  say  that  Tony 
Blair  — in  addition  to  transforming 
education,  crime  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  his  first  few  weeks  — has  also 
slain  that  historic  figure  of  shame,  the 
champagne  socialist:  but  surely  he 
(she?)  is  at  least  due  for  a reappraisal. 

The  concept  was  always  symbolic 
rather  than  real.  It  was  a bit  implausi- 
ble that  if  you  spent  £20  on  a Saturday 
football  match  you  qualified  as  a horny- 
handed  son  of  the  soil,  while  if  you 
spent  the  same  amount  on  a couple  of 
bottles  of  bubbly  to  watch  it  on  televi- 
sion at  home  you  were  a class  enemy. 
And  even  more  so  now  when  it  is 
possible,  as  every  channel  hopper 
knows,  to  buy  a real  bottle  of  ordinary 
champagne  in  a French  supermarket 
for  barely  more  than  a fiver  or  less 


than  a round  of  drinks  at  the  Dog  and 
Duck.  The  myth  of  champagne  lingers 
even  though  experts  are  hard  pushed  to 
distinguish  champagne  from  some  of 
the  good  sparkling  whites  produced 
outside  of  that  patch  of  northern  France 
which  alone  is  allowed  to  use  the  word. 
Forget  the  taste,  read  the  brand. 

The  worst  libel  against  the  cham- 
pagne socialist  was  toe  assumption  that 
such  a person  couldn't,  or  even 
shouldn’t,  care  for  toe  welfare  of  the 
less  fortunate  in  society.  That  myth  has 
not  yet  been  finally  laid  to  rest  But,  as 
the  champagne  corks  pop  all  over 
France  after  the  victory  of  the  socialists 
in  the  first  round  of  the  elections,  let's 
pause  to  mark  toe  slow  death  of  the 
champagne  socialist  It  didn't  happen 
by  socialism  raising  incomes  so  every- 
one could  afford  to  drink  it  Instead,  toe 
forces  of  capitalism  worked  to  bring  the 
price  down  to  an  affordable  level.  Life  is 
full  of  compromises. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

| Ciy  freedom,  and  be  damned 


IF  your  report  on  the  likely 
recommendations  of  Helena 
Kennedy's  committee  (Educa- 
tion cash  swich  urged.  May 
24)  is  anything  like  accurate, 
it  suggests  that  the  commit- 
tee's ignorance  of  the  state  of 
British  universities  is  truly 

amazing.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  condition  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  at  one  of  which  no 
doubt  several  members  of  the 
committee  experienced  higher 
education,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed as  under-privileged. 
However,  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  system  is  in  a state  of  near 
collapse. 

Does  Kennedy's  committee 
read  the  THES?  Is  it  aware 
that  a number  of  universities 
are  virtually  bankrupt?  Does 
it  know  nothing  of  the  mas- 
sive number  of  “voluntary" 
redundancies  and  early 
retirements? 

Glib  talk  of  the  transfer  of 
resources  can  only  came  from 
those  who  have  accepted  toe 
claim  of  the  past  Tory  govern- 
ments that  public  expenditure  j 
must  be  "capped”.  If  FE  needs 
more  resources,  those 
resources  must  be  additional : 
Ms  Kennedy's  committee  is 
both  arrogant  and  stupid  if  it 
believes  otherwise. 

(Prof)  Tom  Wilson. 

Dept  of  Information  Studies, 
University  of  Sheffield. 
Sheffield  S102TN. 

HELENA  Kennedy  is  mak- 
ing a serious,  and  increas- 
ingly common,  error.  Skills 
training  and  education  are  not 
toe  same  and  one  cannot 
replace  toe  other.  I know  this 
because,  unlike  Helena's,  my 
education  was  skills-based. 

My  old-style  photography 
course  taught  me  skills  which 
are  now  mostly  obsolete  and 
which  I never  use  because  I 
am  no  longer  a photographer. 
It  Is  the  threads  of  my  educa- 
, tion  — A-levels  and  an  arts 
foundation  course  — to  which 
I returned  when  I wanted  to 
change  direction  and  move  on. 

I now  lecture  at  Goldsmiths 
College,  where  we  take  on  in- 
creasing numbers  of  young 
people  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school,  gone  back  into  FE  to 
gain  skills,  and  are  now  knock- 
ing on  our  doors  because  skills 
are  not  enough.  They  want  an 
education.  These  are  the  stu- 
dents who  will  be  turned  away 
if  they  have  to  pay  and  we  will 
end  up  with  an  even  greater 
educational  apartheid:  those 
who  have  means  will  be  edu- 
cated, those  who  are  poor  will 
learn  skills. 

Angela  Phillips. 

Media  and  Communications 
Department 
Goldsmiths  College, 

New  Cross,  London  SE14  6NTW. 

HIGHER  education  is  de- 
scribed as  a ‘‘middle-class 
gravy  train",  as  though  all 
undergraduates  are  interested 
solely  in  toe  long-term  pecuni- 
ary pay-off  of  acquiring  a 
degree.  Actually,  no:  plenty  of 
students  are  studying  because 
they  were  naturally  inquisi- 
tive and  wished  to  educate 
themselves  further  about  some 
aspect  of  toe  world  before  en- 
tering toe  marketplace.  Try  ex- 
plaining to  undergraduates  en- 
during the  stress  of  finals  to  be 
followed  by  years  of  clearing 
debts,  that  they  are  doing  so 
for  a luxurious  lifestyle. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  feet 
that  there  are  currently  a dis- 
proportionate number  of 
middle-class  undergraduates. 
But  this  is  not  toe  fault  of 
these  students,  nor  or  the  uni- 
versities which  selected  them. 

It  is  the  result  of  IS  years  of 
chronic  underfunding  and 
mismanagement  of  the  state 
school  education  system. 

Surely  the  answer  Is  to  raise 
the  top  level  of  taxation  for  all 
high-income  earners,  rather 
than  penalising  those  with  a 
thirst  for  education  and 
knowledge.  Or  do  we  want  to 
encourage  the  lamentable 

brain-drain  of  OUT  brightest 
graduates  Still  further? 

Sam  Tomlinson. 

Hertford  College, 

Oxford  OKI  3BW. 


THE  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  of  toe  British 
populace  does  not  trust 
journalists  is  surely  unre- 
markable (The  freedom  of  toe 
press.  May  24).  However  in- 
tense toe  desire  of  editors  and 
their  staffs  to  report  and  com- 
ment upon  news  stories  fairly 
and  objectively,  the  reading 
public  is  well  aware  of  the 
prime  motivation  that  fuels 
the  outpourings  of 
newspapers. 

The  need  to  compete  effec- 
tively within  an  ever-present 
circulation  battle  — one  that 
has  recently  witnessed  a po- 
tentially life-tbreatening 
price  war  between  at  least 
two  broadsheets  and  expen- 
sive offers  of  free  books  and 
travel  tokens  to  encourage 
regularity  of  readership  — 
has  served  to  demean  the 
standing  of  the  quality  press. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  only 
the  judiciary  that  fails  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  toe  likes  of 
this  newspaper  and  the  rav- 
ings of  toe  tabloids. 

Legislation  to  shift  the  bur- 
den of  proof  from  the  poten- 
tially offending  editor  to  the 
complainant  would  certainly  i 
encourage  more  genuine  in- 1 


vestigalive  reporting  on  mat- 
ters of  true  public  concern 
but  is  unlikely  to  cause  a fun- 
damental rethink  amongst  a 
deeply  sceptical  public  for 
whom  economic  survival  is  a 
by-product  of  our  age. 

Bill  Jackson. 

2 William  Road, 

West  Bridgford.  Notts  NG2  7QD. 

I HOPE  It  was  only  sloppy 
editing  which  made  Alan 
Rusbridger  reduce  toe  idea  of 
a right  of  reply  to  one  sen- 
tence in  29  paragraphs  in  an 
otherwise  reasonable  piece. 
One  of  the  reasons  journalism 
is  regarded  as  roughly  equiv- 
alent to  the  occupation  of  a 
catamite  is  that  once  private 
individuals  are  attacked  they 
have  little  or  no  effective 
means  of  retaliatory  action. 

Money  awarded  at  a dis- 
tance in  tinw»  is  no  real  com- 
pensation once  some  irre- 
sponsible hack  has  done  his 
dirty  work.  A right  to  reply, 
with  precisely  the  same  prom- 
inence, will  remain  one  of  the 
most  effective  counters  to  gut- 
ter newspaper  actions. 

Martin  Durban. 

PO  Bax  13328,  | 

21780  Safat,  Kuwait  I 


IF  the  press  and  Its  freedom 
are  in  toe  hands  of  journal- 
ists, lawyers  and  politicians, 
then  we  are  lost.  Politicians 
are  nominally  public  ser- 
vants. However,  within  a cul- 
tural system  where  one's 
spending  power  is  all.  and  ac- 
cepting the  relationship  be- 
tween power  and  corruption, 
we  get  nearer  to  a true  under- 
standing of  the  word 
"politician”. 

Lawyers,  it  is  less  well- 
known,  are  also  public  ser- 
vants. The  are  sworn  officers 
of  toe  Royal  Court  of  Justice. 
Nominally,  this  means  that 
they  are  sworn  to  tell  the 
truth.  Again,  however,  toe 
reality  is  somewhat  different: 
the  majority  of  lawyers,  with 
the  knowledge  of  judges,  tell 
lies  in  court,  day  in  and  day 
out 

Journalists  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  define.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  them,  as  a group,  is 
that  they  are  paid  to  produce 
copy  in  order  to  fill  up  space 
on  pages,  or  time  in  sched- 
ules, around  lucrative 
advertisements. 

John  H Shedden. 

539  Southleigh  Road, 

Ems  worth,  Hants. 


THE  European  Convent inif 
on  Human  Rights  prei 
sents  acute  dangers  to  free- 
dom of  speech  In  toe  press 
and  elsewhere,  to  freedom  of 
information,  and  to  p*  v. 
As  Alan  Rusbridger  argues, 
the  need  is  for  carefully 
drafted  legislation,  not  the, 
vague  and  imprecise  provi- 
sions of  the  Convention. 

John  Griffith. 

Emeritus  Professor  or 
Public  Law. 

2 The  Close. 

Spinfleld  Lane. 

Marlow.  Bucks  SL7  2LA. 

YOU  expect  one  part  of  the 
press  to  "provide 
reasoned  and  thoughtful  cov- 
erage of  politics,  social  policy, 
the  arts,  business  and  eco- 
nomics” but  you  make  no 
mention  of  science  or  engi- 
neering. 1 plead  for  a little 
understanding  of  what  is  in- 
correctly conceived  as  the 
more  mechanical  and  perhaps 
less  arty  endeavours  of  many 
of  your  readers- 
C H Kingsbury. 

The  Coach  House, 

Church  Street, 

Holloway, 

Maylock,  Derbys  DE4  SAY. 


Our  readers  get  excited  by  that  museum  feeling 


PRANCINE  Stock  pleads 
I that  objects  for  contempla- 
tion in  museums  and  galler- 
ies are  important  (I  collect 
things  therefore  I am  a 
Human-  Being.  May  21).  1 
agree  and  more  room  should 
be  retrieved  for  evolutionary 
sequences  of  them. 

But  toe  whole  point  of  well- 
designed  interactive  exhibits 
is  that  they  provide  real  first- 
hand experience  by  allowing 
experiment  They  link  scien- 
tific terms  and  other  mere 
words  to  personal  experi- 
ences of  touch,  proportion, 
weight,  trajectory,  delight 
and  so  on.  They  can  stimulate 
the  "unpredictable  random 
leap  of  a synapse”  that  Ms 
Stock  and  I don't  find  in  com- 
puter icons. 

Like  some  paintings  and 
sculptures,  toe  best  interactive 
exhibits  are,  literally,  wonder- 
ful and  making  them  Is  an  art 
Try  cupping  your  hands  to  di- 
vert a real  tornado  of  water  va- 
poiis.  eight  feet  high,  or  touch 
the  Image  of  your  own  hand, 
out  In  the  air  in  front  of  a real- 
image  mirror.  Surely  such  in- 
teractive objects  can't  leave 
anyone  cold,  incurious  or  none 
the  wiser? 

"Interactive"  means  far 
more  than  spoon-feeding  by 
touchscreens. 

(Dr)  Richard  Johnson. 
Science  Designs  Ltd, 

Unit  27.  Kirkhill  Place. 

Dyce,  Aberdeen  AB2  0ES. 


CRANCINE  Stock’s  exam- 
i pies  of  audio-visual  dis- 
plays. and  of  exhibits  deliver- 
ing information  at  the  press 
of  a button  or  click  on  an 
icon,  are  not  fully  representa- 
tive of  interactive  possibili- 
ties. An  increasing  number  of 
science  centres  are  being  es- 
tablished which  attempt  to 
achieve  something  different 
from  usual  museums  in  that 
their  exhibits  are  designed  to 
be  experimented  with. 

As  a result  of  such  a hands- 
on  experience,  visitors  are 
able  to  explore  scientific  phe- 
nomena and  gain  insights 
into  them  which  they  cannot 
get  from  simply  contemplat- 
ing objects  — valuable  though 
that  activity  is  in  its  own 
right 

(Dr)  Peter  Slade. 

Guildford  Discovery 
Science  Centre, 

Ward  Street,  Guildford, 

Surrey  GUI  4LH. 


ALL  credit  to  Francine 
Stock  for  supporting  the 
idea  of  objects  as  toe  core  of  a 
museum.  For  Car  too  long, 
most  of  those  is  charge  of  the 
museum  world  have  been  all 
too  ready  to  subscribe  to  the 
pay-per-view  philosophy, 
treating  ordinary  visitors  as 
couch  potatoes  to  be  satisfied 
with  flashing  lights  and  com- 
puter effects. 

This  approach  (which  also 
makes  for  an  easier  working 
life)  diminishes  the  institu- 
tions and  objects  and  insults 
the  visitors,  as  wen  as  nullify- 
ing technology,  which  can  be 
very  useful  when  it  is  applied 
in  toe  right  place. 

J Woods. 

1 Northfield  Terrace, 

York  Y02  2HT. 


Manchester’s  irrational  runway 

JOHN  Prescott  has  said  that 
t-lall  new  road  scheme  must 
be  rigorously  studied  before 
construction.  Yet  Runway  2 is 
bigger  than  any  road  scheme, 
claiming  three  times  the  area 
of  toe  infamous  Newbury  by- 
pass. Mr  Prescott  must  sus- 
pend work  at  Runway  2 pend- 
ing a new,  complete  and  fair 
inquiry. 

Merrick. 

Sir  Paul  McCartney's  Cavern. 
River  Rats  Camp, 

Boffin  Valley,  Cheshire. 


YOUR  Leader  (A  more 
rational  runway,  May  21) 

lets  pass  some  fundamental 
myths  about  the  Manchester 
runway  development.  Again 
and  again,  at  so-called  public 
inquiries,  overwhelming  del- 
uges of  evidence,  reason,  and 
public  feeling  are  exhaus- 
tively listened  to  and  then 
treated  with  contempt  by  au- 
thorities resolved  to  say 
“yes"  anyway. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that 
fat  cats  ate  involved  at  Man- 
chester airport  no  less  than 
with  road-deterioration 
schemes  — all  the  airlines, 
manufacturers  of  aircraft  and 
the  associated  Junk,  airport 
construction  contractors, 
tourism  developers,  and  oil 
companies.  They  have  all 
been  in  there  pushing  the  lie 
that  enhanced  links  bring 
prosperity. 

The  reality  of  recent  de- 
cades, has  been  that  enhanced 
links  suck  out  jobs  and  leave 
unemployment,  division  and 
degradation  of  communities. 
Robert  P Clarke. 

9 Augusta  Road,  Moseley, 
Birmingham  B13  8AJ. 


DOES  Manchester  really 
need  Runway  2?  The 
following  are  the  official  fie- 
ures  from  the  Civil  Aviation 
Authority  for  movements  at 
the  leading  British  airports 
^larch  1997:  Heathrow 
36.682;  Gatwick  18,321;  Man- 
Chester  12R18.  As  aircraft 
movements  are  an  accurate 
indication  of  how  utilised  a 
Am  way  is,  these  figures  show 
that,  if  anywhere  needs  a 
second  runway,  h is  Gatwick 
rather  than  Manchester. 

Neil  Mitchell. 

St  Faith  Close, 

Four  Marks,  Hampshire, 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address  and  daytime  telephone 
number,  even  in  e-mailed 
letters 


A Country  Diary 


Visiting  hour 

I R Blair  will  now.  pre- 
sumably, consult  Baron- 
ess Thatcher  on  Ihe  crime 
rate,  having  accurately  iden- 
tified her  as  the  architect  of 
our  uniquely  bad  position  in 
the  EU  (Kicking  the  Thatcher 
habit  Leader,  May  26).  While 
he's  about  it  he  could  have  a 
word  about  tobacco  advertis- 
ing, and  tap  into  real 
expertise.  1 

John  Wheaver. 

13  Tower  Drive,  Neath  Hill, 
Milton  Keynes  MKl-ieHX. ' 

THANK  you  for  reassuring 
■ us  that  the  Prime  Minister 

is  not  a closet  Th;tcherite. 
That's  fine.  Now  w uld  you 
care  to  tell  us  what  [political 
philosophy  does  lie  w thin  the 
closet? 

(Rev)  Geoff  Reid. 

30  Merton  Road. 

Bradford.  W Yorks  BEt  ire. 

I HAD  only  just  put  aL  u 
champagne  fluteiafu 
toasting  the  convera'in 
socialism  of  Lord  Ru  therm  e 
when  T heard  the  marWj01 
news  about  Lady  Thafchar 
visit  to  Downing  Stee 
Surely  no  one  can  now  foul 
the  advent  of  the  sociaiis  mi 
lennium  when  even  the  Ire 
Lady  is  bending  the  kne  l 
Mr  Blair’s  New  Labour  Prt3 
Vaughan  Thomas. 

602  Windsor  House. 

Regents  Park, 

London  NWl  4DE. 


CHESHIRE:  IN  these  last  days 
of  May,  the  lanes  arround  the 
village  are  a mass  of  white 
blossom;  the  hawthorns  are 
in  full  bloom  and  the  verges 
are  dominated  by  the  first  of 
the  roadside  umbeffifers  — 
the  feathery-leaved  cow  pars- 
ley, whose  frothy  appearance 
probably  gave  rise  to  its  folk- 
name  Queen  Anne's  lace. 
Competing  for  space  between 
toe  tali  parsley  plants  is  the 
hedge  garlic  with  its  light 
green,  heart-shaped  leaves 
and  pungent  smell,  but  the 
brightest  or  all  are  the  star- 
shaped petals  of  the  greater 
stitch  wort.  This  straggly 
Plant,  with  angled  stems, 
clambers  through  the  vegeta- 
tion, relying  on  neighbouring 
and  flowers  for  sup- 
port Each  stretch  of  roadside 
^patrolled  by  the  spring  but- 
terflies, orange  tip,  which  is 
the  most  numerous,  small  tor- 
toiseshelL  peacock,  and  - in 
toe  last  few  days  — the  cinna- 
bar moths  have  appeared 
there,  bright  red  markings 
serving  as  a warning  to 
would-be  predators  that  they 


are  poisonous.  Hence 
slow,  leisurely  flight 
the  hedgerows  search  i 
ragwort  or  grounds* 
which  to  lay  this  year's 


Some  four  miles  out  r 
village  lies  the  site  of  ; 
mer  second  world  war 
unit  which,  with  aU  Its  l 
ings  long  since  demon 
has  developed  into  an  ar 
scrubby,  rough  grasslnnt 
kind  of  habitat  that  ha 
most  vanished  under  a u 
tude  of  out-of-town  shot 
centres.  It  was  here  two 
ago  that  a colleague  a 
stood  for  a good  hour 
counted  six  skylarks  r 
high  into  the  sky,  eac 
turn  singing  and  event 
falling  back  towards  thei 
ritories  like  tiny  paracl 
with  legs  dangling  her 
them.  We  also  found 
punting,  linnet,  and  bret 
lapwing,  all  species  u 
threat  with  the  dlsappeat 
of  toeir  specialist  liabita 
Would  this  site  still  be 
next  year  we  asked  ourse 
«/  M THOMb 
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S the  minister  for 
Welfare  Reform  puts 
LMs  mlnd  to  the  chal- 
• of  reorganising  the 
\ pension,  private  in- 
nce  companies  lick 

the  prospect  of 
intold  billions  to  come 
' way*  One,  however, 
i be  licking  harder  than 

tbf  others.  Exactly  why  the 

Jtial  took  on  Damian 
i its  heed  ofcorpo- 

> affairs  a few  years  back 

i matter  entirely  for  it,  of 
crae;  but  could  it  have 
l something  to  do  with 
! fact  that  he  was  then  an 
Iviser  to  Frank  Field? 

^t  the  time,  although  n 

□Cher,  Mr  Field  was 
r talking  about  state- 
_ ed,  compulsory  pri- 
vate pension  schemes,  and 
' » value  ofsomeone  inn- 
ately acquainted  with  his 
J speaks  for  itself.  if 
i is  the  reason,  the  Pru- 
Identialistobecoiieratn- 

flatedln  taking  out  what 

[ some  might  see  as  a kind  of 

Insurance  policy  for  itself. 
On  the  other  band,  it  could 

be  the  Pm  was  simply  look- 
ingfora  name  synony- 
mous with  fiscal  reliability. 


_ era  tic  politics  dealt  by 
- the  defeat  of  my  friend 
| Harry  Greenway,  former 
| Tory  MP  for  Ealing,  on  May 
i l.  Barry  admits  it  was  a 

j shoe*,  but  is  bearing  up 

1 bravely-  “In  troth  I’ve 
i hardly  drawn  breath  since, 

f because  I had  a huge,  huge 

pile  ofthahkyou  letters,”  he 
says,  “Including  one  from 
Mrs  Thatcher.”  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  Harry, 
whose  future  plans  revolve 
arotmd  education,  will  no 
longer  hold  the  Chamber 
spellbound,  as  he  did  in 
1980,  when  calling  for  a 
legal  definition  of  the 
horse;  and  in  1990,  when  he 
pot  down  amotion  congrat- 
ulating Mrs  Thatcher  on  be- 
coming a grandmother. 
Shall  we  ever  see  his  like 
again? 


THE  Penal  League  For 
Howard  Reform,  the 
society  committed  to 
the  destruction  ofMichael 
Howard’s  political  career 
< Anberon  Waugh  and 
Alexei  Sayle  are  among  an 
eclectic  group  of  members), 
will  meet  on  June  11  for 
what  may  well  be  the  fm«i 
time.  Its  founder  Richard 
Heller,  a journalist  and 
Mastermind  runner-up, 
reports  that  not  one  of  Mi- 
chael’s five  leadership 
rivals  has  yet  replied  to  an 
invitation  to  a lunch  meet- 
ing, the  agenda  for  which 
includes:  1)  Gloating;  4) 
Offer  of  suitable  Honorary 
Office  to  A Widdecombe; 
and,  ominously:  6)  Any 
other  business,  J Straw. 
Gentlemen,  however  busy 
yon  may  be,  there  is  never 
an  excuse  for  poor  man- 
ners. Miss  Widdecombe  has 
also  been  asked,  but  is 
thought  likely  to  be  away  at 
the  time  on  what  she  calls 
**my  annual  Club  18-50 
shagfest  to  the  island  of 
Crete”. 


THE  pace  of  Labour’s 
early  days  In  power 
(soon  to  be  immortal- 
ised by  Dolly  Draper  in 
Blair’s  100  Days)  has 
struck  many  as  pretty  sen- 
sational, but  not  everyone 
is  impressed.  “All  this  non- 
sense with  not  wearing  a 
dinner  jacket  to  make  that 
speech,”  says  Terry  Major- 
Ball  to  my  colleague.  Emily 
Barr.  “Now,  to  my  mind 
that's  chfidish.  Tou  can 
now  buy  a dinner  suit 
cheaper  than  a lounge  suit. 
Just  look  in  a tailor’s  win- 
dow, orinM  & 5,  and  you’ll 
see  he  just  made  himself 
leokabitofa . ..oh  no,  I 
cant  say  that  to  a lady . . .a 
bit  of  a wally.  I can  Just 
Imagine  them  in  Cabinet 
meetings . . . ‘Pass  the  jug 
please,  Tone.’ 

And  upon  this  note  of 
» sprinkled  with  sat- 
ire, Utakrahisleave. 

IN  Nigeria,  herbal  doctor 
Ala  Owerri  has  been  ar- 
reted and  charged  with 
obtaning  money  by  false 
puces.  Focus  magazine 
. Dr  Oberri’s  unique 
: was  to  approach 
tie  on  the  street,  shake 
■ hands  warmly , and 
i throw  himself  to  the 
, piteously  scream- 
it  his  penis  had  van- 
. It  was  at  this  point, 
i the  victim  transfixed 
>nt,  that 
f doctor’s  assistants 
L step  in  and  mug 
. Meanwhile,  Nigerian 

L experts  predict  that 

i no-penis  defence  may  be 
I when  it 

i in  court  that  many 
r these  accomplices  were 
rtfae  doctor's  144 


OF  Trie  wo&.u? 


Everybody  is  one  of 
us  in  Blair’s  world 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


BEFORE  the  election, 
Tony  Blair  made  quite 
a lot  of  Margaret 
Thatcher.  Mentioning 
her  name  without  the  ritual 
curse  was  one  of  the  few  cyni- 
cal things  he  did.  Winning,  as 
he  saw  E,  was  all  about  seduc- 
ing Tory  voters,  and  she  was 
an  obvious  short-cut  to  their 
approval.  He  purloined  her, 
and  she  showed  she  didn’t  en- 
tirely repudiate  the  experience 
when  her  circle  let  it  be  known 
that.  In  her  opinion,  Blair 
would  not  let  Britain  down. 

-His  conversation  with  her 
last  week  was  in  a different 
context  The  symbolism  was 
quite  the  opposite.  For  Blair 
has  now  arrived  in  power  and 
no  longer  needs  her  endorse- 
ment among  Tory  voters,  since 
he  is  in  a position  to  prove 
himself  without  assistance 
from  the  enemy.  He  got  a big- 
ger majority,  at  his  first  try. 


than  she  ever  did.  Her  pres- 
ence in  Downing  Street  was  a 
demonstration  not  erf  her  sinis- 
ter influence,  nor  of  Blair’s  de- 
sire to  insult  the  Labour  Party, 
but  of  the  meaning  of  that  ma- 
jority, which  is  more  profound 
than  many  people  are  yet  pre- 
pared to  recognise. 

Denis  Healey  spoke  yester- 
day as  if  the  encounter  were  a 
public  relations  trick  that 
tainted  the  Prime  Minister. 
Lord  Healey  was  re-living  the 
horrendous  Thatcherlte  period 
of  15  years  ago,  which  be  had 
such  little  success  in  opposing. 
In  modern  times,  however, 
what  the  baroness  was  doing 
was  being  drawn  into  the 
novel  project  that  has  just 
begun,  which  could  be  called  a 
movement,  if  not  a ministry,  of 
all  the  talents.  Bestriding  the 
country,  Blair  is  ut- 

terly to  change  the  method  of 
its  politics. 

He  promised  tMq  fbr  many 
months.  When  he  says  he’s  not 
a tribal  politician,  he  really 
means  it  He’s  hardly  a party 
politician  at  all  In  the  old 
sense.  He  doesn't  see  politics 

as  primarily  an  arfaprairial  ac- 
tivity, and  not  at  all  as  a class 
activity.  When  he  converts 
Prime  Minister's  Questions 
hrtn  a rational  Hjaingna[  that's 
not  to  rnaifo  it  easier  for  him- 
self but  to  exercise  his  eccen- 


tric belidf  in  politics  as  an  or- 
derly process.  He  hardly  even 
sees  it  as  a matter  of  alle- 
giance. “Is  he  wng  of  us?"  is  a 
test  &r  removed  from  the 
Blairite  catechism.  You  could 
all  be  one  of  us,  he  would  pre- 
fer to  declare. 

In  these  early  days,  there- 
fore, he  is  taking  the  British 
party  model  beyond  even  the 
American,  though  that  is 
where  it  will  doubtless  finish 
up.  Republicans  and  Damp, 
crat  s nourish  allegiances  and 
hatreds  that  well  exceed  their 
i^aolpglpi!  disagreements. 

The  US  is  the  very  temple  of 
the  politics  of  tribe,  to  which 
birth  is  as  potent  a ticket  of 
admission  as  belief.  New 
labour,  ideally,  wants  none  of 
that  But  Blair's  scouring,  of 
the  business  world  for  likely 
allies  and  assistants  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  Labour  becoming 
more  like  the  Democrats.  It  is 
not  a symbolic  gesture.  It  Is  en- 
tirely related  to  the  kind  of  in- 
dusiveness  he  as  the  phi- 
losophy with  which  any 
sensible  leader  should  be  run- 
ning any  country  he  happens 
to  control 

Tntn  this  frame,  Margaret 
Thatcher  easily  fits.  She  has  a 
contribution  to  When 

the  Prime  Minister  met  her, 
they  didn’t  faiir  much  about 
Europe,  contrary  to  the  rav- 


ings of  the  Euro-sceptic  press 
which  thought  Blair  needed  to 
take  a lesson  from  her.  But 
she’s  a well-travelled  ertfaftfl. 
who  spends  much  of  her  time 
being  ©ted  by  world  leaders, 
especially  in  Asia.  She  knows 
the  personalities,  has  been  to 
many  global  as  well  as  Euro- 
pean summits,  and  can  give  a 
reading  on  current  as  well  as 
historical  developments  in 

fihiwa 

And  for  her  own  part,  she 
was  just  as  much  foe  gainer. 
She  was  returning,  after  all,  to 
the  centre  of  power.  Who  could 
resist  the  call?  Certainly  not 
somebody  who  had  once  been 
there  so  long  So  she  played 

her  role  in  the  new  collegiality. 
the  new  politics  that’s  above 
parly.  The  most  strident,  dog- 
matic, bigoted  politician  of  the 
age,  it  turns  out,  is  prepared  to 
collude  with  a leader  who  has 
set  out  to  be.  the  most  consen- 
sual, non- confrontational 
leader  modem  Britain  has 
ever  known.  Such  is  the  elixir 
of  influence,  but  such  also  the 
limhtega  scope  of  the  political 


conversion  Blair  thinks  he  can 

bring  about 

This  politics  of  togetherness 
cannot  should  not  last. 
The  black  bole  that  is  the  Con- 
servative Party  may  indicate 
quite  a long  life  for  the  Blair 
universe.  But  the  new  consen- 
sus won’t  survive  the  first 
recession,  or  an  IRA  jail  break, 
or  fingers  in  the  till,  or  a deci- 
sion to  enter  Britain  into  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union. 

Besides,  tN*  political  gami> 
won't  tolerate  agreement  far 
ever.  Politics  abhors  a vac- 
uum, unH  the  nature  of  politics 
requires  there  to  be  opposi- 
tion. There  will  come  a time 
when,  either  outside  the  party 
or  within  it,  questions  cf  tribal 
allegiance  cease  to  he  the  old, 
irrelevant  pniitfea  Blair  af- 
ford to  disapprove  of.  Before 


Paul  Webster  explains  why  President  Jacques  Chirac’s  failed 
gamble  on  a snap  election  is  only  the  latest  of  his  many  mistakes 

Folie  de  grandeur 


ON  top  of  the 
mound  of  French 
election  first- 
round  losers,  from 
independents  to  a 
humiliated  prime  minister, 
Alain  Jupp6,  stands  foe  presi- 
dent of  the  republic,  Jacques 
Chirac;  surveying  foe  ruins  of 
his  own  making. 

Fbr  two  years,  Chirac  has 
been  unsuccessfully  defying 
predictions  that  he  will  be  the 
worst  bead  of  state  in  the  fifth 
republic.  His  immediate  pre- 
decessor, Francois  Mitter- 
rand, forecast  that  within 
months  of  coming  to  power, 
the  Gaullist  leader  would  be  a' 
political  laughing  stock. 

Earlier,  another  former 
president,  Valfery  Glseard 
d’Estaing.  warned  that  Chir- 
ac's impetuousness  would 
land  the  whole  nation  in  trou- 
ble From  today,  it  can  be  said 
that  both  forecasts  have  come 
true:  Chirac  has  undermined 
his  own  authority  by  an  inju- 


dicious gamble  and  France's 
International  influence  has 
been  seriously  diminished. 

The  impact  of  this  snap  elec- 
tion and  Chirac’s  feeble,  inde- 
cisive interventions  in  the 
campaign  will  be  obscured 
over  the  next  few  days  by 
speculation  over  the  next 
prime  minister.  Whether  it  is 
Lionel  Jospin,  foe  Socialist 
Party  first  secretary,  or  Phi- 
lippe Seguln,  the  Gaullist 
national  assembly  speaker, 
Chirac  has  already  thrown 
away  one  of  the  most  secure 
power  bases  in  history. 

Except  for  a loose  demand 
for  popular  support  as  France 
negotiated  the  next  stage  of 
the  single  currency  saga,  he 
never  explained  why  he 
risked  discarding  a 400-seat 
majority  in  the  national  as- 
sembly a year  before  the 
planned  piwtiwi  date.. 

The  best  guess  as  to  what 
brought  on  Chirac’s  folly  was 
a personal  lack  of  confidence 


in  his  standing  as  a statesman. 
EQs  two  years  in  office,  after 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
become  president,  have  been 
marked  by  unreliability  and 
self-doubt  His  presidential 
election  promises  to  buy 
France’s  way  out  of  recession 
and  unemployment  were 
dropped  under  pressure  from 
the  German  chancellor,  Hel- 
mut Kidd,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
single  currency  remedy. 

He  has  appeared  mesmer- 
ised by  his  foyalty  to  Jupp£, 
his  successor  at  the  head  of 
the  Gaullist  RPR,  despite  the 
electorate's  rejection  — dating 
back  two  years  — of  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  prime  minis- 
ters since  the  war. 

Chirac’s  predecessors  would 
have  thrown  him  to  the 
wolves  months  ago  to  avoid 
the  shadow  across  their  presi- 
dency, but  a lade  of  political 
acumen  means  that  Juppe  is 
going  to  be  tom  apart  anyway 
by  a pack  of  carnivorous 


rivals  settling  old  scores. 
Juppe's  fote  is  anecdotal  in 
comparison  to  the  harm 
Chirac  has  done  to  himself; 
some  erf  it  based  on  poor  politi- 
cal analysis  from  an  entou- 
rage in  which  his  daughter, 
Claude,  is  said  to  exercise 
undue  influence. 

Having  said  on  his  election 
in  1995  that  dissolving  the 
national  assembly  was  justifi- 


able only  in  a crisis,  he  devel- 
oped his  own  by  offering  the 
country  a hollow-sounding 
“new  &an”.  This  leap  forward 
was  a stumble,  interpreted  by 
the  electorate  as  a bigger  dose 
of  the  stop-go  reforms  that 
have  entrenched  the  3.1  mil- 
lion unemployment  rate,  con- 
doned corruption  and  pre- 
pared fbr  more  austerity. 

Chirac’s  campsign  interven- 
tions, in  which  he  called  for  a 
personal  vote  erf  confidence, 
were  woolly,  witfwnting  and 
mistimed,  an  indication  of  his 

lack  of  self-assurance  at  home 


A woman’s  right  needs  updating 

Linda  Grant  believes  that  Parliament  must  act  in  the  Kelly  case 


WHAT  a piece  of  work 
is  English  law. 
Lynne  Kelly  Is  preg- 
nant by  her  abusive  hus- 
band. She  wants  to  have  an 
abortion.  James  Kelly  in- 
sists she  has  to  have  the 
baby.  He  has  gone  through 
two  lots  of  Scottish  Judges 
who  have  all  told  him  the 
pain*  thing:  that  foe  law 

does  not  give  protection,  to  a 

foetus  threatened  by  a ter- 
mination under  foe  provi- 
sion of  the  1967  Act. 

But  Kelly  is  unstoppable. 
Yesterday  he  petitioned  the 
House  of  Lords,  even 
though  they  aren’t  sitting 
this  week  because  of  foe 
holiday.  Some  clerk  te  going 
to  have  to  go  In  on  Wednes- 
day morning  to  open  up  to 
receive  the  paperwork. 
Still,  there  will  be  a delay 


thiHI  Monday  before  foe 
petition  can  be  heard.  In- 
creasingly Kelly’s  legal 
strategy  looks  like  that  of  a 
vindictive  man  who  knows 
that  he  cannot  win  hot  is 
prepared  to  bring  foe  maxi- 
mum distress  to  his  wile. 

The  longer  a pregnancy 
runs  before  it  is  terminated, 
the  more  tricky,  foe  opera- 
tion and  the  greater  physi- 
cal danger  for  foe  woman, 
let  alone  any  mental  and 
emotional  distress  she  may 
feel.  Every  few  years  a man 
makes  a legal  attempt  to 
prevent  a woman  from  hav- 
ing an  abortion.  Each  time 
there  Is  maximum  publicity 
and  delay  — and  the  case  Is 
thrown  put  There  lsnopre- 
cedent  and  with  foe  current 
consensus  on  abortion  no 
likelihood  of  one. 


Opinion  polls  demon- 
strate that  there  has  been 
absolutely  no  shift  in  the 
rMroatia  of  opinion  in  tiie 
country  about  restricting 
the  right  to  abortion.  If  any- 
thing, support  fbr  foe  pres- 
ent law  has  steadily  In- 
creased since  its 
jtotroductlim  in  1967.  The 
Act  dearly  states  that  only, 
three  people  are  Involved  in' 
the  decision  to  abort,  foe-' 
woman  herself  and  two  doc- 
tors. Judges  have  been 
given  no  say. 

A man  has  no  legal  right 
to  prevent  a woman  from 
having  a child  if  she  wishes 
to.  He  cannot  force  an 
abortion.  Why  should  he  be 
able  to  force  a birth?  The 
Kelly  case  highlights  the 
need  fbr  the  government  to 
amend  the  Abortion  Act  to 


clarify  the  conditions  for 
termination  and  to  under- 
line exactly  who  has  a say 
in  making  the  decision  and 
who  does  not  Perhaps  the 
most  disgusting  aspect  of 
foe  case  Is  the  delay.  One 
wonders  why  the  law  lords 
get  a week  off  while  the  rest 
of  us  only  manage  the  bank 
holiday  Monday. 

. Meanwhile  Lynne  Kelly  Is 
faring  the  possibility  that 
the  later  foe  pregnancy 
goes,  foe  more  likely  she  is 
to  he  forced  to  have  an  In- 
duced labour,  which  she  has 
said  she  may  not  be  able  to 
face.  Parliament  recently 
reduced  the  limit  for 
abortion  from  28  to  24 
weeks.  At  foe  time,  it  was 
argued  by  pro-choice  cam- 
paigners that  most  late  ter- 
minations were  caused  by 


long,  all  sorts  of  people  will  be 
out  to  get  him.  Meanwhile, 
though,  foe  grandeur  of  his 
ambition  shouldn't  be  underes- 
timated. He  wants  to  create  a 
world  none  of  us  have  known, 
where  the  laws  cf  political 
gravity  are  overturned.  He's 
not  abandoning  party.  His 
party  remains  at  the  core  of 
his  activities.  But  party  is 
secondary.  It  is  an  exploitable 
means  to  much  wider  ends. 

Its  component  parts,  for  ex- 
ample, no  longer  have  any 
privileges  at  ms  court  The 
trade  unions  have  to  pass  a 
test  of  usefulness  to  the  wider 
purpose  before  they  can  even 
get  a hearing,  and  so  far. 
though  John  Monks  has  been 
received  in  Downing  Street 
they  haven’t  promised  half  the 
added  value  of  the  man  from 
British  Petroleum. 

Bill  Morris,  titular  leader  of 
a miijinn  workers  with  indi- 
vidual lives  to  lead  and  jobs  to 
keep  and  votes  to  cast,  will  at 
no  time  be  given  as  much  at- 
tention as  the.  great  She-EIe- 
phant  who  never  forgets  and 
bas  much  to  tell. 

None  of  this  would  be  poss- 
ible without  a big  majority.  It 
is,  like  most  of  the  things  Blair 
bas  begun  to  do,  amply  fore- 
shadowed in  his  speeches  of 
the  past  three  years,  but  a mar- 
gin of  10  seats  would  have  pro- 
duced a different  visitors’  book 
at  foe  seat  of  power.  Instead, 
foe  Labour  Day  landslide  sup- 
plies foe  leader  with  the  lux- 
ury of  putting  into  practice  a 
politics  that  seeks  to  absorb 
everyone  who  matters  on  the 
same  side. 

All  gather  irresistibly  round 
foe  flame  to  which  be  draws 
them.  It  is.  in  its  way,  a That- 
cherite  experience.  We  are  wit- 
nessing an  experiment  in  the 
style  of  governing  that  is  as 
momentous  as  Mrs  Thatcher's 
revolution  in  the  substance. 


and  abroad.  The  message 
must  have  gone  out  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  that  hi«n  disarming 
affability  is  no  substitute  for 
prudent  decision-making. 

Both  the  frontrunners  want 
to  turn  Chirac’s  confused, 
even  Impenetrable,  capitalist 
policies  on  their  head  while 
reducing  Chirac  himself  to  lit- 
tle more  than  a constitutional 
pmhtem-  if  Chirac  resists,  then 
France  will  become  foe  weak 
man  of  Europe,  tom  apart  by 
ideological  quarrels  when 
social-democratic  forces  have 
never  been  stronger  in  foe  EU. 

THERE  is  no  one  of 
Tony  Blair’s  appeal 
In  foe  Gaulllst-cen- 
tr e-right  coalition 
who  could  be  called 
on  to  break  foe  an  elitist 
misogynist  government  where 
the  key  politicians  — not  least 
Chirac  — have  survived  30 
years  or  more  thanks  to  the 
connivance  of  a system  where 
the  boundaries  of  state  and 
private  business  overlap  in  a 
refusal  to  reform. 

The  alternative  to  choosing 
a new  premier  from  a list  of 
old  reliables  would  be  to  ap- 
point a technocrat  from  out- 
side parliament  who  would  be 
seen  as  the  president’s  man, 
ready  to  put  policies  into 
action  with  a personal  Elys6e 
stamp.  What  those  reforms 
would  he  is  anybody's  guess, 
as  Chirac  changed  his  line 
daily  even  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  But  frustra- 
tion and  provocation  at  street 
level  would  be  enormous  if  the 
changes  meant  new  sacrifices 


for  wage  earners. 

Jospin's  first-round  show- 
ing has  raised  the  expecta- 
tions of  popular  measures, 
such  as  a 35-hour  week,  a 
higher  minimum  wage  and 
new  social  legislation  in  the 
EU  to  balance  foe  financial 
benefits  of  the  single  cur- 
rency. Where  will  these  left- 
wing  supporters  go  if  those 
hopes  are  unfulfilled  with  no 
national  elections  for  another 
five  years?  Into  the  streets. 

One  of  the  keys  to  relative 
stability  during  the  39  years  of 
the  fifth  republic  has  been  the 
safety  valve  of  staggered  presi- 
dential and  national  assembly 
polls.  Chirac,  in  another  ill- 
considered  initiative,  has 
ended  that  advantage  by  intro- 
ducing a system  under  which 
there  win  be  no  presidential 
and  parliamentary  elections 
until  they  coincide  in  2002. 

In  a country  where  popular 
discontent  has  been  expressed 
violently  since  1789,  Chirac  is 
unlikely  to  escape  the  confron- 
tation with  the  masses  on  the 
streets  unless  he  capitulates  to 
pressure  for  a socially-in- 
spired government  pro- 
gramme and  SO  public  admit* 
that  he  has  been  running  the 
country  badly  up  tfll  now. 


factors  such  as  watting  fists, 
late  diagnosis  and  young 
girts  unable  to  face  up  to  the 
reality  of  their  own  condi- 
tion. Lynne  Kelly  is  now 
likely  to  have  to  Join  their 

numbers  if,  as  is  likely,  the 
Lords  throw  oat  her  hus- 
band’s petition  and  if  she 
decides  not  to  carry  on  to 
foil  term. 

In  the  1950s.  a handful  of 
courageous  doctors  in  NHS 
hospitals  found  ways  to 
flout  the  law'  and  perform 
abortions.  Perhaps  an  exist- 
ing clinic  might  want  to  be 
just  as  brave  and  ignore  foe 
ban  on  helping  Ms  Kelly. 

Breaking  the  law,  as  well  as 
indefatigable  campaigning; 
won  us  the  Abortion  Act. 

Breaking  it  again, 
together  with,  a swift  and 
pragmatic  decision  by  par- 
liament to  beef  up  the  Act. 
could  finally  end  to  the 
antics  of  these  bullying  men 
who  seem  to  think  that  tem- 
porary entry  into  a 
woman's  vagina  gives  them 
lifetime  rights  over  the  rest 
of  her  body. 


Cider  with 
Rosie  isa 
deadly  brew 


George  Monbiot 


rn  ■ WHEN  Laurie  Lee  died 
mil#  a fortnight  ago.  the 
W heart  of  England 
missed  a beat  Cider  with  Ro- 
sie is  one  of  those  very  rare 
books  which  almost  every  lit- 
erate person  in  Britain  has 
read.  Unlike  Richard  n.  Chau- 
cer's Prologue  or  even  Lord  of 
the  Flies,  which  were  also 
mercilessly  inflicted  on  us  at 
school,  this  small  plain  tale  of 
an  ordinary  village  boy’s  life 
enchanted  almost  everyone. 

It  is  beautifully  written, 
with  an  attention  to  the  mi- 
croscopic that  suggests  both  a 
supernatural  memory  and  a 
voluptuous  imagination.  But 
it  also  captures  something 
that  all  of  us,  in  this  world  of 
perpetual  upheaval,  crave.  It 
is  the  tale  of  a place  that, 
though  threatened,  has 
undergone  no  significant 
changes  in  millennia.  “The 
village.''  Lee  tells  us,  “in  fact 
was  like  a deep-running  cave 
still  linked  to  its  past  ...  we 
just  bad  time  to  inherit  to 
inherit  and  dimly  know  — the 
blood  and  beliefe  of  genera- 
tions who  had  been  in  this 
valley  since  the  Stone  Age." 

Cider  with  Rosie  is  the 
hearse  at  foe  head  of  a nation 
in  mourning,  bereft  of  the 
stability  and  continuity  of 
which  we  bave  been  so  bru- 
tally and  so  recently  de- 
prived. It  is  one  of  the  cruel- 
lest frauds  ever  perpetrated 
upon  foe  English  people. 

The  history  of  the  British 
countryside  is  a story  of 
tumultuous  change.  The 
people  of  Laurie  Lee’s  village 
might  still  have  been  able  to 
discern  a whisper  of  the  be- 
liefs of  foe  Stone  Age,  but 
they  are  unlikely  to  have  pos- 
sessed much  of  foe  first  in- 
habitants’ blood.  The  lime- 
stone valleys  of  southern 
England,  being  weH-drained 
and  easy  to  cultivate  with 
handtools,  would  have 
changed  hands  -earlier  and 
more  often  than  almost  any- 
where else.  From  foe  early 
Stone  Age  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  periods  of  relative 
calm  were  terminated  by  vio- 
lent invasion,  clearance  and 
re-population. 

The  rural  revolutions  initi- 
ated by  the  Conquest  still 
reverberate  through  the  Brit- 
ish countryside.  The  enslave- 
ment of  freemen,  the  replace- 
ment of  serfdom  by  tenant 
labour  and  the  forcible  alien- 
ation of  land  all  precipitated 
massive  change.  Repeated 
rioting  over  tithes,  game  laws 
and  enclosures  and  the  ruth- 
less repression  that  always 
followed:  the  Com  Laws  and 
their  repeal:  labourers’  en- 
franchisement and  the  first 
world  war  ensured  that  life  in 
the  countryside  remained  al- 


most as  uncertain  as  life  in 
the  towns.  The  period  of 
which  Laurie  Lee  writes  was 
perhaps  foe  most  turbulent 
The  big  estates  were  breaking 
up.  land  prices  were  collaps- 
ing and  thousands  were  leav- 
ing the  countryside  to  find 
work  in  the  towns. 

Of  course.  Laurie  Lee  never 
set  out  to  deceive  his  readers. 
Children  see  — and  want  to 
see  — stability,  not  change. 
Nor  is  he  solely  responsible 
for  our  misapprehensions. 
Bates.  Housman.  Vaughan 
williams,  Gurney  and  Butter- 
worth.  even  Evelyn  Waugh  all 
sounded  laments  for  the  pass- 
ing of  an  unchanged  world. 
Strangely,  thanks  at  least  in 
part  to  their  efforts,  it  is  the 
traumatic  interwar  years 
whose  Images  we  cling  to  as 
the  pillars  or  true  nationhood. 

The  British  characteristics, 
"unamendablo  in  all  essen- 
tials" — so  famously  evoked 
by  John  Major  — are  drawn 
from  a Georgian  countryside. 
Our  veneration  of  the  fabled 
immutability  of  the  country- 
side has  brought  it  nothing 
but  harm.  Laurie  Lee  fought 
for  years  to  stop  his  Slad 
Willey  from  being  turned  into 
a vast  housing  estate,  due  to 
have  been  Inhabited  by 
people  jostling  to  experience 
his  timeless  past.  At  week- 
ends the  roads  bellow  with 
traffic  rushing  to  places 
where  time  stands  still. 

OW  that  the  Tory 
party  is  confined  not 
only  to  England  but  to 
the  English  countryside,  Brit- 
ish Conservatism  bas  been 
reduced  to  its  essence:  a cam- 
paign for  the  retention  of  a 
bogus  rural  tradition.  The 
Tories  have  retained  control 
of  the  countryside  for  two 
reasons:  people  retire  there  in 
the  vain  hope  of  escaping 
from  change,  and  people  have 
to  be  rich  to  live  there,  as  foe 
demand  for  second  homes  and 
rose  cottages  is  squeezing  out 
the  poor.  Attempts  to  chal- 
lenge foe  snobbery  and  defer- 
ence, the  failures  of  account- 
ability and  accompanying 
destructiveness  which  govern 
rural  England  are  dismissed 
as  running  counter  to  the  way 
foe  countryside  and  country 
people  have  always  been. 

Writing  in  Country  Life 
three  weeks  ago,  the  retired 
Tory  MP  John  Patten  claimed 
that  “urban  notions  of  the 
politically  correct ...  are 
swamping  rural  communities 
and  rural  tradition”.  The  cul- 
tivation of  organic  vegetables 
and  laws  preventing  the  per- 
secution of  badgers  were  cited 
as  examples. 

Laurie  Lee  recorded  a 
world  containing  many  of  the 
things  we  seek  in  our  coun- 
tryside — rural  employment, 
tranquility,  safety  and  biodi- 
versity - and  there's  no  ques- 
tion that  these  wonders  did 
exist  in  his  day. 

But  we  won't  recover  them 
by  seeking  either  to  burrow 
back  into  the  past  or  to  keep 
things  as  they  are.  Rural 
peace  ■—  and  foe  means  of 
enjoying  it  without  destroy- 
ing it  — will  only  come  about 
through  noisy  revolution. 


t . 
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Think-tank  says  Labour  Government  could  meet  spending  targets  with  privatisation  programme 
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THE  Government 
could  raise  up  to 
£15  billion  over  the 
next  five  years 
through  a string  of 
privatisations  that  would 
play  a crucial  role  in  enabling 
spending  targets  to  be  met  ac- 
cording to  a leading  think- 
tank. 

Among  the  assets  that  could 
be  sold  or  franchised  are  the 
Post  Office,  London  Under- 
ground, Manchester  Airport 
the  Tote,  the-  Meteorological 
Office,  the  Royal  Mint  and 
felling  rights  to  Forestry 
Commission  trees. 


However  the  report  from 
the  European  Policy  Forum 
does  acknowledge  that  there 
could  be  problems  in  selling 
some  of  the  assets  it  has  ear- 
marked. 

The  Post  Office,  for  exam- 
ple, would  be  “easily  sellable 
from  a financial  viewpoint 
but  it  is  nonetheless  highly 
politically  sensitive".  By  con- 
trast London  Undergound 
would  not  generate  cash — in- 
deed the  Government  might 
have  to  pay  as  much  as 
£1.6  billion  to  get  it  taken  off 
its  hands. 

However,  according  to  the 
EPF:  “It  must  be  emphasised 
that  privatisation  or  partial 
privatisation  [of  the  under- 
ground] would  provide  a valu- 


able opportunity  to  attract 
new  investment  to  renew  the 
antiquated  infrastructure  of 
the  London  tube  — It  could 
also  provide  a yardstick  if  the 
lines  were  franchised  on  a 
competitive  basis." 

Even  on  conservative  valu- 
ations, the  EPF  calculates 
that  the  privatisation  of  pub- 
licly owned  corporations 
would  bring  in  £5  billion, 
with  the  Post  Office  account- 
ing for  £2  bQlion  for  example; 
Manchester  Airport  another 
£400  million;  the  Tote,  £200 
million  and  Channel  4 at  least 
a further  £1  billion  — though 
the  last  figure  might  need 
revision  in  the  light  of  the 
television  channel's  advertis- 
ing revenue  forecast 


But  that  is  only  part  of  the 
privatisation  picture.  The 
EPF  has  pencilled  in  another 
£2  billion  from  the  sale  of  so- 
called  “next  step"  organisa- 
tions — which  include  the 
Royal  Mint,  Companies- 
House  and  the  Meteorological 
Office.  „ 

Two  of  Britain's  biggest 
landowners,  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  and  the  Forestry 
Commission  are  also  in  the 
EPFs  privatisation  sights. 
The  Forestry  Commission,  ac- 
cording to  the  EPF,  manages 
almost  40  per  cent  of  the 
woodlands  in  Britain. 

"Clearly,  some  of  this  could 
be  sold  off  with  safeguards 
added  to  protect  public  access 
and  environmental  protec- 


tion." says  file  EPF,  which 
reckons  such  property,  sales 
could  be  expected  to  bring  in 
another  £5  billion.  The 
remaining  £3  billion  would 
come  from  franchising  - - >2 

“Taken  altogether  the  new 
incoming  Labour  Govern- 
ment could  plausibly  set  itself 
a target  to  raise  £15  billion 
over  a five-year  parllamentry 
term. 

‘This  is  a figure  which 
could  make  all  the  difference 
in  terms  of  meeting  public  ex- 
penditure objectives  while 
keeping  taxation  and  govern- 
ment borrowing  under 
control” 

The  report  also  mounts  a 
robust  defence  of  privatisa- 
tion, claiming  the  process  has 


Welfare-to-work  will 
help  education  funding 


Richard  Thomas  In  Paris 


THE  government  will  use 
savings  from  taking 
people  off  state  benefit 
for  the  cash-strapped  educa- 
tion system,  Helen  Liddell,  the 
Economic  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  said  yesterday. 

Although  the  welfare-to- 
work  programme  will  need 
money  raised  by  the  windfall 
tax  on  privatised  utilities,  min- 
isters believe  that  turning  wel- 
fare recipients  into  taxpayers 
will  reduce  the  £90  billion 
social  security  budget. 

Mrs  Liddell,  attending  a two- 
day  meeting  of  the  Organisa- 
tion for  Economic  Co-opera- 
tion and  Development  (OECD) 
in  Paris,  said  the  Government 
would  concentrate  its  efforts 
on  settling  long-term  unem- 
ployment but  emphasised  that 
a better-skilled  workforce  was 
essential  for  long-term  pros- 
perity. 

The  OECD  yesterday  pub- 
lished a report  which  said  the 
reforms  undertaken  by  British 
Conservative  governments  to 


deregulate  the  jobs  market  had 
reduced  unemployment.  The 
OECD  said  that  the  rale  of 
"structural"  unemployment 
which  excludes  the  effect  of  the 
short-term  economic  cycle,  in 
the  UK  had  fallen  from  10.2  per 
cent  of  the  workforce  in  1986. 
to  7 per  cent  in  1996. 

Most  European  countries 
saw  a rise  in  structural  unem- 
ployment the  Jobs  report  said, 
because  of  generous  benefits 
and  employment  protection 
laws.  In  Germany,  the  rate  had 
risen  from  7.3  per  cent  to 
9.6  percent  in  the  past  decade. 

Mrs  Liddell  discussed  the 
Government's  plan  for  a mini- 
mum wage,  prompting  a de- 
bate among  ministers  over  the 
balance  between  possible  job 
lasses  and  the  problem  of  the 
■working  poor'. 

“There  are  some  areas 
where  deregulation  has 
helped,  others  where  it  has 
not  Young  people  are  being  of- 
fered Jobs  paying  just  £1  an 
hour  felt  to  succeed  we  need  a 
high-wage,  high-skill  econo- 
my." she  said. 

Mrs  Liddell  welcomed  an 


acknowledgement  by  the 
OECD  that  social  cohesion  and 
environmental  protection 
should  be  seen  as  integral  to 
economic  policy  making. 

She  insisted  the  UK  would 
not  import  a European  model 
for  labour  market  institutions 
despite  signing  the  Social 
Chapter.  "Each  country  has  to 
adapt  its  labour  market  to  its 
own  circumstances."  she  said. 
• The  British  Government 
has  backed  off  from  plans  to 
include  a legally  binding  social 
clause  in  global  trade  agree- 
ments. intended  to  stamp  out 
child  and  slave  labour. 

Ahead  of  a discussion  at  the 
OECD  meeting,  trade  minister 
Lord  Clinton-Davis  said  the 
UK  was  pushing  for  the  highly 
charged  Issue  of  trade  and 
labour  standards  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  International 
Labour  Organisation. 

Supporters  of  social  stan- 
dards, led  by  the  United  States, 
want  the  World  Trade  Organi- 
sation to  take  up  the  problem, 
because  the  ILO  has  no  power 
to  enforce  compliance  with 
rules  on  working  practices. 


Germans  hit  by  investment  exodus 


Iwi  Traynor  In  Bonn 


IN  A HUGE  International 
vote  of  no  confidence  In 
the  German  economy, 
direct  investment  in  Ger- 
many by  foreign  companies 
last  year  collapsed  to  an  all- 
time  low  of  just  over  1 
billion  marks  (£400  mil- 
lion). 

According  to  figures 
released  by  the  Economics 
Ministry  yesterday,  the  cat- 


astrophic figures  were 
made  even  worse  by  north 
American  and  Asian  divest- 
ment in  Germany  In  1996, 
meaning  that  last  year's' 
level  was  almost  18  times 
less  than  that  recorded  in 
1995.  German  business, 
meanwhile,  continued  to 
look  abroad,  directly  in- 
vesting almost  DM39 
billion  in  other  countries, 
producing  a record  Invest- 
ment gap  of  DM38  billion, 
an  increase  of  DM4  billion 
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on  the  figure  for  1998. 

The  wretched  perfor- 
mance of  high-wage  and 
high-cost  Germany  In  at- 
tracting foreign  investment 
meant  ■ that  Germany  di- 
rectly invested  more  than 
four  times  as  much  in  Brit- 
ain last  year  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  invested  in 
Germany. 

Britain  attracted  DM4.7 
billion  of  direct  German  in- 
vestment making  it  the 
third  most  popular  target 
behind  the  US  and  Austria. 

Although  direct  German 
investment  abroad  fell 
from  DM52  billion  to  DM39 
billion  last  year,  the  trend 
for  the  capital  exodus  was 
maintained  and  surpassed 
the  levels  for  every  other 
year  this  decade. 


reaction  on 

Chernobyl 

dilemma 


European  Business  Editor 


THE  European  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment may  be  seeking  a po- 
litical solution  to  its  d gemma 
over  funding  new  power  gen- 
eration capacity  in  the 
Ukraine  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  closure  of  Chernobyl. 

It  is  understood  officials  are 
considering  seeking  guidance 
from  the  bank's  directors  — 
the  representatives  of  the 
countries  that  are  the  EBRD’s 
shareholders  and  effectively 
its  political  masters. 

The  bank  has  two  key  prob- 
lems. The  first  is  to  choose 
the  cheapest  solution  from 
two  competing  options  — one 
based  on  fossil-feel  capacity, 
the  other  on  completing  exist- 
ing, but  only  part-built,  nu- 
clear capacity. 

The  second  is  to  square  the 
fending  — the  biggest  in  the 
bank's  history  by  a huge  mar- 
gin — with  the  bank’s  consti- 
tution, which  says  it  should 
lend  to  commercially  viable 
projects;  In  other  words,  that 
the  bank  should  be  able  to  get 
Its  money  back. 

Two  outside  reviews  have 
come  to  opposite  opinions  as 
to  the  lowest-cost  option  — 
the  first  opted  for  nuclear  the 
secood,  more  detailed  study, 
ramp  down  against.  On  ftp 
face  of  it  a $330  million 
(£206  million)  investment  to 
complete  the  Khmelnitsky-2 
and  Rivne-4  plants  — the  nu- 
clear option — does  not  look  a 
commercial  proposition. 

The  EBRD’s  involvement  in 
Chernobyl  dates  back  to  1995 
after  the  Group  of  Seven  in- 
dustrialised countries  agreed 
wife  fee  Ukrainian  govern- 
ment to  help  provide  fee 
backing  to  allow  the  closure 
of  fee  plant  — one  of  whose 
reactors  blew  up  in  1986.  The 
G7  governments  then  gave 
the  job  of  evaluating  and  fi- 
nancing fee  project  to  fee 
EBRD,  which  has  struggled  to 
come  up  with  a solution. 

The  EBRD  declined  to 
comment. 


C4  broadcasts 
profits  warning 


Maggie  Brown 


CHANNEL  4 has  warned 
that  the  era  of  rapidly 
rising  advertising  reve- 
nue — which  began  in  1993  as 
it  started  selling  its  own  air- 
tune — has  come  to  a halt 
Managing  director  David 
Scott  says  revenue  “is  not 
growing  in  line  with  infla- 
tion" nor  wife  fee  market  as 
a whole,  and  that  C4’s  profits 
are  likely  to  be  lower  in  1997 
than  the  £134  million  it  de- 
clared for  1996.  The  warning 
looks  set  to  kill  off  specula- 
tion about  privatisation  of  fee 
Channel. 

It  Is  not  clear  whether  fee 
warning  is  confined  to  C4, 
which  marks  its  15th  anniver- 
sary this  year,  or  whether 
any  slow-down  will  have 
repercussions  for  fee  whole 
commercial  television  sector. 

But  it  seems  certain  that  C4 
will  use  fee  slow-down  to  ar- 
gue for  a speedy  end 'to  the 
“safety  net"  payments  it 
makes  to  JTV. 

C4’s  view  is  supported  by 


fee  latest  forecast  from  adver- 
tising sales  group  Zenith 
Media,  which  says  Channel  4- 
“has  flattened  out”  and  will 
push  up  Its  revenue  by  only 
L2  per  cent  this  year  to 
£496  million. 

Analyst  BZW  Research  also 
supports  the  view  that  adver- 
tising-dependent media  could 
be  on  the  brink  of  a slow- 
down — the  first  reversal 
after  six  years  of  growth.  It 
points  to  fee  pressure  on  ad- 
vertising budgets  from  rising 
interest  rates,  higher  corpo- 
rate taxes  and  a strong  pound. 

It  could  hit  companies  rang- 
ing from  Carlton,  United 
News  and  Media,  Capital 
Radio,  HTV  and  Yorkshire- 
Tyne  Tees  to  listed  advertis- 
ing agencies. 

If  this  happens  it  will  put . 
fee  BBC  In  a more  favourable  | 
position  because  its  licence 
fee  income  Is  pegged  to  infla- 
tion. C4  expects  Channel  Five, 
which  launched  on  March  30. 
to  soak  up  most  of  the  adver- 
tising growth  for  1987.  despite 
the  channel’s  poorer  than  an- 
ticipated performance. 


Zeneca  merger  talk  fades  as 
Roche  unveils  £6.5bn  deal 


Paul  Murphy 


HOPES  that  the  Swiss 
pharmaceuticals  group 
Roche  might  merge  wife  one 
of  Britain's  leading  drug 
firms,  such  as  Zeneca,  were 
dealt  a severe  blow  yesterday 
by  news  that  fee  Swiss  com- 
pany is  instead  ploughing  15 
bilUon  Swiss  francs  (£6.5. 

billion)  into  building  up  its  di- 
agnostics expertise. 

Roche  bna  unveiled  a deal 
to  buy  Beobringer  Mann- 
heim, a diagnostics  and  phar- 
maceuticals business  owned 
by  a Bermuda-based  entity, 
Corange.  Wife  me  acquisition 
comes  an  84  per  cent  stake  in 
DePuy,  a Delaware-based 
maker  of  artificial  joints  and 


orthopaedic  products.  The 
takeover  remains  conditional 
on  regulatory  approval.  But 
Roche  claimed  it  would  now 
be  the  world  leader  in  diag- 
nostic systems. 

In  tomdan.  shares  In  Zen- . 
eca  have  jumped  by  a third 
over  the  past  year  — partly 
due  to  persistent  rumours 
that  Roche  might  be  planning 
a proposed  merger. 

However.  Zeneca  has  regu- 
larly denied  that  it  has 
mitered  into  any  talks  about  a 
merger. 

Similarly,  over  recent 

£^£?i^.shares  in  rival 
Smith  KLine  Beech  am  have 
also  been  buoyed  by  specula- 1 
ttou  that  Roche  might  be  In- 
terested in  a marriage  of  the 
two  companies. 
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Prevention  better 
than  cure 


Richard  Thomas 


Misery  line . . . analysts  say  privatisation  would  bring  investment  to  the  London  Underground  but  the  Government  may  have  to  pay  £1.6  billion  as  a sweetener  photograph;  sean  smto 

Sell-offs  could  reap  £15bn 


been  the  victim  of  “false  argu- 
ments, -economic  misunder- 
standings and  public  rela- 
tions failures." 

Privatisation  has  raised 
money  .for  fee  Government 
efficiency  improvements 
have  brought  benefits  to  the 
consumer,  profits  to  the 
enterprises  and  enhanced  mr 
revenues  to  the  Treasury. 

One  of  the  report’s  few  criti- 
cisms is  that  the  need  to  cre- 
ate a competitive  environ- 
ment for  monopolies  sold  off 
In  the  early  privatisations 
was  “not  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated”, poshing  the  burden  on 
to  fee  regulators. 

Privatisation:  A Prize 
Worth  Pursuing?  The  Euro- 
pean Policy  Forum : £30. 


Helen  lIddell  was 
yesterday  enjoying  her 
share  of  the  Interna- 
tional limelight  bathing  fee 
new  Labour  Government.  Pol- 
iticians from  the  member 
states  of  the  Organisation  Far 
Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  were  queueing 
up  for  tips  from  fee  Economic 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  on 
election  strategy,  and  sizing 
up  the  Government’s 
priorities. 

For  the  moment,  all  British 
ministers  have  to  do  Is  turn 
up  at  a conference  and  they 
are  automatically  a smash 
hit 

At  the  same  time,  Mrs  Lid- 
dell was  reaping  the  rewards 
of  fee  Labour  market  reforms 
put  in  train  by,  what  British 
civil  servants  politely  call, 
“the  previous  administ- 
ration' 

Along  wife  Ireland,  New 
Twland  anH  the  Netherlands, 

the  UK  was  described  by  fee 
OECD  as  a darling  jobs  suc- 
cess story,  wife  a sharp  drop 
in  structural  unemployment 
and  a flexible  labour  market 
While  other  countries  were 
told  to  drop  their  minimum 
wages,  slash  benefits  and  cut 
employment  protection,  the 
OECD  had  only  one  sugges- 
tion for  the  British  govern- 
ment; reduce  the  school  drop- 
out rate  among  16-to-18  year 
olds.'  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown's  plan  to  transform 
child  benefit  for  this  age 
group  into  an  education 
maintenance  allowance 
should  help  tidy  that  up. 

In  a progress  report  on  its 
three-year-old  Jobs  Study,  the 
OECD  took  a tougher  line  on 
the  need  for  greater  wage  flex- 
ibility, criticising  European 
countries  such  as  France  and 
Germany  for  lacking  the 
stomach  for  a bonfire  of  em- 
ployment regulations. 

The  OECD  recognises  that 
one  of  fee  barriers  to  greater 
de-regulation  in  these 
countries  is  a laudable  con- 
cern with  inequality,  but  has 
no  truck  wife  it.  Indeed,  for 
from  being  undesirable,  the 
OECD  report  argues  that  in- 
equality can  be  a force  for 
good.  In  a new  version  of  an 
old  story,  it  said  that  a decent 
gap  between  rich  and  poor 
provided  Incentives  for  indi- 
viduals to  gain  glrillc  to  move 
up  the  ladder. 

The  report  shows  that  in 
societies  with  a high  degree  of 
inequality,  where  the  returns 
to  higher  education  are 
greater,  more  people  attend 
college.  “A  compressed  wage 
structure  and  generous  social 
transfers  limit  the  financial 


R 


returns  to  private  investment 
in  human  capital,  and  it  is  hot 
clear  to  what  extent  public  ex- 
penditure can  compensate  for 
weaker  incentives  for  private 
investment,”  it  states. 

1 A toe  right  train- 
1/1/ tog,  people  wifi  be 
w w able  to  trade  up  to  a 
better  paid,  more  secure  job, 
the  OECD  believes.  A Darwin- 
ian labour  market  is  all  right 
so  long  as  the  feces  of  the  vic- 
tims change  regularly.  And, 
to  those  who  protest  that 
higher  inequality  rends  huge 
holes  in  fee  social  fabric,  fee' 
OECD  points  out  that  a long 


dole  queue  fo  li  bad,  if 
worse,  than  atr  economy  of  . . - 
haves  and  havhqnots.  . ' 

It  is  an  etegant -argument’: 
But  it  has  a fta#:  to  theory,  h* 
poor  person  cah- sit  down  and  - , 
work  out  the  coat  of  getting./.  ■- 
some  additional  educational'^:..: 
training,  calculate  the  likely  - 
impact  of  their  haw  qualifies-  -.V-  - 
Cions  on  their  future  earning  - 
potential  and  take  their  scrib- 
bled sums  to  a bank  which 

happily  lends  them  money. 

EAL  life  isn't  like  feat.  *} 
Capitol  markets  need  . 
something  more  sub- 
stantial than  fee  prospect  of 
bettor  ttined^jntins  to  umier- 
write  a loan..  Future  earning! 
streams  only  get  treated  serf-, 
ously  if  you  are  a company 
not  an  Individual. 

This  is  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  step  in.  providing  . 
tote  learners  and  fee  low-  : 
skilled  with,  access  to  foods 

for  further  and  higher  educa- 
tion. Signs  that  fee  UK  . to 
moving  towards  a more  equit- 
able treatment  of  part-time 
and  mature  students  are  a.,  _• 
welcome  move  in  the  right  . 
direction.  . . 

Yesterday,  Mrs  Liddell . 
stressed  the  need  to  focus  on 
and  training,  pick- 
ing out  Ireland  as  an  example . 
of  a country  managing  to 
break  out  of  Its  low-skill  equi- 
librium. She  told  her  counter- 
parts of  the  Government's  - 
plans  for  individual  learning 
accounts  and  a university 
industry. 

Of  course,  accounts  are  no 
good  without  money  to  them 
and  fee  Treasury  will  have  to 
bear  the  cost  of  loan  defaults. 

But  matching  some  contribu- 
tions from  individuals  with 
state  cash,  while  fee  Govern- 
ment acts  as  guarantor,  could 
provide  a way  to  keep  fee 
good  hits  of  labour  market 
flexibility  but  wife  real  op- 
portunities for  advancement 
All  of  which  will  require 
more  than  just  fee  “change  of 
tone”  which  Mrs  Liddell'  ' 
called  for  yesterday,  with 
bum  phrases  like  “social  in- 
clusion” peppering  policy 
documents. 

ULTIMATELY,  the  Gov-  . - 
ernment  hopes  feat  its 
welfare  to  work  pro- 
gramme will  save  money  on 
benefits,  money  which  can 
then  be  used  for  training  and 
education  for  people  stuck  at 
fee  bottom  of  the  labour  mar- 
ket But  these  savings  will  he 
a long  time  coming,  and  there 
to  little  spare  cash  floating 
around  in  the  interim. 

A truly  brave,  radical  deci- 
sion by  the  Government" 
would  be  to  put  some  of  fee 
money  raised  by  the  windfall 
tax  into  the  individual  learn- 
ing accounts  of  adults  with-  • 

out  post-16  qualifications.  - - 

It  would  mean  less  money 
for  job  subsidies  and  for  the 
environmental  task  force,  and 
the  benefits  would  ndt  be  felt 
until  a second  Labour,  term. 

But  just  as  fee  Government  Is 
arguing  feat  preveritfon  is 
better  than  cure  in  the  health 
service^  so  stopping  the  haem- 
orrhage of  people  on; to  the 
dole  queue  to  .better,  than 
stiCktog-ptastertask  forces. 

Gordon  Brown  seema  in  the 
mood  for  taking  decisions  for 
fee  longer  term.  Putting  some 
flesh  on  the  bones  of  the 
relentless  rhetoric  oe  the 
need  for  a better  skilled  work 
force  would  mark  a real  de- 
parture to  social  policy.  ■ 1 - 
Mrs  Liddell,  or  her  succes- 
sor, would  then  be  abb  to 
boast  at  an  OECD  meeting 
eariy  in  the  next  century  that 

Labour  not  only  wins  Sec- 
tions but  it  wins  them  ote  a- 

record  of  radical  go  vernmtot. 
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Racing 

Chris  Hawkins  recalls  the  highlights  of  the  trainer  who  has  sent  out  17  Classic  winners 

Hem  to  retire  at  end  of  season 


MAJOR  Dick  Hem, 
the  former  Royal 
trainer  who  ■won 
17  Classics  during 
a 40-year  career,  has  decided 
to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent Flat  season. 

Hem,  76,  made  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday  say- 
ing: "I  shall  be  retiring  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  1 have  been 
fortunate  to  train  some  very 
good  horses  for  some  very 
good  owners  and  have  en- 
joyed every  minute  of  It” 
Brigadier  Gerard,  Nash- 
wan,  Troy  and  Henbit  would 
be  the  four  best  colts  he 
trained  but  the  Classic  tri- 
umphs of  the  Queen’s  fUlies 
HIghcLere  and  Dunfermline 
gave  him  perhaps  greater 
pleasure. 

After  riding  for  nearly  20 
years  as  an  amateur,  mainly 
in  pblnt-to-points.  he  em- 
barked on  a racing  career  as 
assistant  to  Michael  Pope  In 
1952  and  became  private 
trainer  to  Lionel  Brook  Holli- 
day in  1357. 

He  started  training  for  the 
Queen  ten  years  later  and  in 
1974  prepared  Highdere  to 
win  the  L000  Guineas  and 


Pnx  de  Diane  (French  Oaks) 
while  in  Her  Majesty's  Silver 
Jubilee  Year  of  1977  he  cap- 
tured the  Oaks  and  St  Leger 
for  her  with  Dunfermline. 

Height  Of  Fashion,  the  Ham 
of  Nash  wan.  was  another  out- 
standing winner  he  trained 
for  the  Queen  but  the  Royal 
patronage  came  to  an  end  in 

1989. 

A year  earlier  Hem  had  suf- 
fered a serious  fell  while  out 
hunting  which  condemned 
him  to  a wheel-chair  and  he 


later  suffered  a heart  attack 
but,  showing  tremendous 
willpower  and  resilience,  he 
took  over  fee  reins  again  and 
had  one  of  his  finest  seasons 
when  Nashwan  won  the  2.000 
Guineas,  the  Derby,  the 
Eclipse  and  the  King  George. 
This  colt  was  owned  by  Ham- 
dan  Al-Maktoum  for  wham 
Hem  had  a wonderful  few 
years  hot  the  success  shay 
began  to  (alter  when  the 
Major  was  forced  to  leave  his 
West  Hsley  stables  under  con- 


troversial circumstances  and 

move  to  T amlwim 

Few  people  in  racing  have 
commanded  such  universal 
respect  and  affection  and 
John  Dunlop  spoke  for  many 
when  commenting:  “As  a 
trainer  and  a man  he  is  some- 
one I admire  more  thaw  al- 
most anybody.  His  success 
over  the  years  was  quite 
remarkable. 

“You  almost  forget  the 
strength  of  his  stable  every 
year.  He  had  top  class  horses 


and  my  God  he  handled  them 

well. 

“He  kept  going  not  only 
after  his  accident  but  through 
ninPRs  as  well  and  I have 
great  admiration  for  him.  He 
Ls  one  of  the  nicest  and  most 
amusing  people  you  will  meet 
on  a racecourse  and  will  be 
sadly  missed  and  not 

replaced. ’* 

At  Sandown  Park  yesterday 
Persian  Punch  booked  his 
place  in  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup 
held  when  running  on 


Bosra  Sham  still  looks  the  real  thing 

BOSRA  SHAM  (7.50)  is  [ this  is  a prep  race  for  her  I trainer,  has  been  in  irre-  j where  he  had  three  previ- 
the  star  of  tonight’s  Royal  Ascot  date  in  the  sdstfble  form  of  late  and  ons  winners  behind  in  cl  ad- 

Sandown  Parle  moot.  I PHtim  Of  WaWo  I ktn  Da.ninaVan.  Blarfa 


Bosra  sham  <7.50)  is 
the  star  of  tonight’s 
Sandown  Park  meet- 
ing when  last  season’s  1,000 
Guineas  and  Champion 
Stakes  winner  makes  her 
reappearance  in  the  Briga- 
dier Gerard  Stakes,  writes 
Chris  Hawkins. 

By  all  accounts  she  has 
been  working  in  great  style 
and  it  is  hard  to  see  her 
being  beaten  even  though 


this  is  a prep  race  for  her 
Royal  Ascot  date  in  the 
Prince  Of  Wales’s  Stakes. 

Henry  Cecil  was  ringing 
her  praises  all  last  season, 
when  Mark  Of  Esteem  in- 
flicted her  only  defeat  after 
a long  lay-off,  but  Kieren 
Fallon  only  got  to  know  her 
this  spring  and  has  been 
mightily  impressed  by  her 
ability. 

Aldan  O'Brien,  the  Irish 


Sandown  with  form  guide 
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:MhdM  hates.  10»  N 22. 19  (HIM  Printer  flHMillBn  B 


tony  1b  Sksa  M M Lid  «.  mJM  m.  M d 7.  tn  bdted  la 
Me  B LfagHd  la  at  n CM  Saga  ua  me  S <m  rated.  «dmd  mgr  it  u. 
fed  12.  OMUFMlwme  1«  Mo.  U Mk  Saduriy 

oariaata  taaldq,  MM  Mm  Ons  w man  ib  hop.  Gd.  Rataay 
imiafacnLimMwna1IIMsoilni«M,sabamCMfcbr». 
AMM  asm  >mnd  tan  ow  1 1 OUL  Ml  Id  ia  9 bclM  Tanta  a 
M(B  1"  Stan.  *"  Ihfcr&w  Me  Matey.  new  toted 

9tetaferfl7llfliMMFteMyFtaBVIMv1ndtt!i.SH.BNtetaK 

Mad  leak.  BMntBQHBB-  “ ■ lfabdiWWalrid  Scam  ftat  im 

Mb.  SJM  HtaitUM  to  end  cl  te  way.  MM  Mom  fear  ■ WranM 
Ml  la  Jyoifil tacbn  CM  Mod  Itojara  a Mi  iw  am  Don.  Gd 
Fei 

C C ft  EVBMG  STANDARD  I ei^_ 

ObWVHANDKAP3Y0  I SKY 

' 1m3f  £3,534  [11  dedarecj) 


J Bdd  78 

Tftdaa  — 

...  B OAb  — 

— BAdan  — 

■ Doyle  — 

— LDdM  M 

» 0*7  — 

IMa  ■ 

_ Pad  Eddary  B 

T spoke  — 

B Bk«M 

• JtrCaaear.  — 
unis  — 

KOaday  ■ 

G Carter  83 

: 8-d9wR9-2M0  Demand.  5-1  UaMtt.  B-1  f*JMi.1MHwBhl0l 
14-1  BwiW.lG-1  D»m FMe.eac*Ml*& 


Q Eft  BHNGHAM  HANDICAP 

-\  m 61  £3.501  (1 3 declared) 


rug  87 
BUM  B 

incnHCBbmM c Mr  K 

11(7)  600-58' IhateH  My  0I)W  IU  8-0 Barih  DwjW  (3)  74 

iamwwims.  11-2  PrmL13-?MSJwes.  8-1  SMameOMey. 

Mptraeb  HMKlaHm  Tib  Sri 

RW  GU0G-MBMCkkwa^:08PdBd  IMiM  S.ok  pKMtdmsBBB.4«i 

d 1 7.  y MMMWM  B IMBrlBi  I a Im  GA  MB 
ow  ltwL««imM<d  ii.7l  &ekMM*rGMtoi« 
MMcBdOKEMnimoiAinfl  rides.  «i  oH5. 43 
ma  JiwiBh,  SB  MM  RtttnZIoal  naemkamoeWi.  Mol  12, 
MMBrtHkwMBMl  ima3-Mhao.<»Fqi  MS  JenwKQaMdaM 
Sauna  MM  «iol7.  IBMMPWadl^radiBaOwB  1w«haASIl 

Hart  To  Baric  lad befc  31  oaLawHwaan.  7*i  olT2.  lateam  Bate  Crtaol  si 

B»l*213iHihC8i16if«  IMCmTB  Lad  iM  headed Bo*ow*a^ 

wmM5Ma3apmEW»doBDawmin2(ms.aFa. 


SmewMMMSoaL^BdazaiHiMSiiaiBwaiJneMitMdiraZI 

BM  BMMmaMSowMw,MdiaailriBdCBriHlBUtfdMIHd 

iwtafr  . , 

7 Aft  NADONAL  STAKES  ZTD  l ein/  I 

51 6yds  £9,386  (6  declared}  I 5KY  I 

10  11  BMm>m»r0)n6ilKriin84 

*1  1 mSb  ~ ~ 

4(3  °m3l  SriMhni)mP«ahfrn8-i2  IMa  * 

SO  31  smyhMtMS»«HQrinan8-10 T tUm  » 

3i  iBfiwiqivinimK l mm«» 

8dM7-4Dmd-l  BueddBaDBBB.M1MiBi.5-l  MHac  7-lSridf 


IM  0200-0 

2(S|  3231-0 

3(11)  04144 

4(0  14000 


BO 

903  4330-2 


10(7)  111304  111 HaaliiliM|>fesB Sades 6-8-11 S Me  M 

11(10)  10006  artrtlri(17)(C) (DjBMaJHr 6-6-1 1 ...  K Brier*  — 

ana  -oouBAim(H)jLHne*-«-i smacks  is 


BattiB|F7-2AcadBfHH(usB.5-l  ldd»an  EUt  13-2  Seta*  Trat  7-1  NHicfkncy, 
8-1  Mtaaleli.  MW  aeon  Bufl  (Hemp,  BekaaB 


COURSE  SPECIAUSTS 


i/5f  6yds  £9,386  (6  declared)  1 I 

11  BtakMDncw-0ip|6UseAai8-5 0 FMar  89 

1 MUmpaOWHaraiO-l — B MMw»  W 

31  8»a*Mam  BriaffS)  |D)K  toy  S-12 . Barta  Mar  M 

1 HadMnqmFMnn8-12 * » 8S 


1«  ftiw  S teriS  T'»gs 

55  248  ZL2  -847 

38  189  311  *1120  ■JL”> 

24  185  13  -094  biaSj 

24  W 122  -7888  JRFwodn 

i M 110  127  -2627  BAMwnt 

13  108  11  -1555  PFIWe 


35  277  126  38.41 

20  127  157  -3338 
15  91  165  *533 
13  75  173  3336 
: 12  Sr  194  +4665 
12  105  114  -3730 
9 90  107  -3020 


Results 


CHEPSTOW 

uo(i«4ei,FiuiaMUOMJO 

SraHti  (7-8fc  S.  TBtwplw  (14-4  law);  3.  am- 
duo  oh  (12-1).  13  rim.  zi  S-  (B  Hllla)  TotK 


BHnNMM  HD1.  « niaBy  aww. 

1360;  E230.C130bC330.  Dual  F:  £430.  TrKr. 
C2B3a.CSr.C1I.18. 

US  (lai  m 1,  STAR  MWUKHI.  R 
Prfco  (2-1  .tav);  3,  noriOwMao  (11-2);  M 
IkaMa  ma  (12-1).  8 ran.  7.  IK  <G  BaWlngi 
Tow  E2JUC1.10.  Cl  .00. 13.7Q  Dual  R I3«. 
CSF:  £12.47.  Trtcasc  £95.08. 

MO  (Ink  1,  NO-ADUB,  S WWtwortn 
NIitHwnnallM):  ».dmpBlimii 
IMM  8 ran.  i,  38  (A  Siowm)  T«« 
£48*  Cl  JO.  C2.80.  Dual  R E1330.  CSF: 
Q49J8, 

WriiDi  t,  murr,  O Urbina i *p 

Dual  RCBSiO.  CSF-  ES838. 

4m  ram  %,  bum  an.  s «w>««r» 

(3-1);S.HUelMKn2-l);3,*MOCMl>  (14-10 
te<47  ran.Hd1.{D  ArbuUwwHTow  0.70: 
Cl  itt.CB.OO.Ou>lF:  £5230.  Ctf:  04.72 
mo  cam  t,  burly,  a po« 
MawMBa  Emu.  (9-1):  3,  IMa  Ml 
{aMVa-itarLaPrite  Fuaoa.  15«"-*-  J* 
hd.  (R  DKfclil)  Tola:  Cllltt  030.  I^a. 

E730.  Dual  ft  £15830:  Trio:  £32230.  CSF. 
CBB^ITlDaai:  £1,67231. 
FlACawniESSftfiO.  QUADFOTi£Z90J0. 

uacesmt 

■JO  («0  VBABPUPIB  wwn.  T Spfnve 
»-«).•  *,  Oaaattw  J*  ps-a*  a. 
HwaiA.)).  T^GfevFlrai  Danca.  11  m-I. 
ra.  (R  Chartm  iMr  c3Jfc  £130.  taoo. 
eiOtt  Dual  Fr  £21  SB.  Trta.  C73.W-  CSR 


(d  ceagrava)  Tom  ra.i « uw. 
ci 30.  £2.70.  Dual  F;  C16.BO  Ttky  £22 M. 
CSF- £4837.  TricM  £27530 

•mrim  t.  awur  wiuiauBMA  w- 

Cook  (8*1);  *,  cartwri  pB-lj!  * 
^wwB(B-l).8-2(M»toHa.Wak*»l.  11 
3*.  l.ftArd  HOMflBdoa) TOW  HL1®  £2’ 
03CL  CWSO.  DM  F:  £»»  Trio:  nBtt40 
CSF:  (5730  Trfcket  C72C8B.  

Wft^1,IBBII(WIIOnMLfl,1p«- 
(Birk  a.  aw  MUt.lM: 
Mwtafr  Mem  pjuii.  10  ran.  IS 

Channoaj  TotarCZ7U:  Cl.30.  E100.Ci*>- 
ftiX  F.njaTrto:  C1fl.HL  CSF’  E17.B  _ 
w {■*  f.  gim  « ym  mowmom 
«>»(S.2Ma);B1p*ri»aii  »-U. 

■he*w  118-1).  s ran.  HO.  IK.  (B  kieeha") 


Tote:  £330;  £1.70.  Cl 30.  EZ30.  Dual  R 
£1030  Trio:  CB130.  CSF:  £1 7.13. 

43B(1m»183lMi1,n«MM11,J 
Fowls  (20-1);  7,  KUnl  (lT-4tav);3,  ttmy 

torn  Miami  (16-U-  is  ran  2.  l.  (M  Hee- 
»n-Olta)  ToM  GB230:  CB.70.  £130.  C330. 
Dual  F:  £11430  Trio:  £18040.  CSF:  £66.77. 
TricasC  EB744B.  m:  Prove  Tha  Point. 

S4ES  I®*>  1,  MR  BBWBUC,  T &prake 

, (2-1  MrK  a,  We  ray  (W-i):  «. 

rn tat  (4-1).  10  ran.  K,  ndL  (B  Polflng)  Tom 
£230:  £2.10  £230.  £1.90  Dual  F:  £3730 
Trio:  £41.00.  CSF:  £3076.  Trtcaac  ES030 
FUCBPoneim  quadfoy.cs&sq. 

REDCAR  - 

2.1  B (SQC 1,  BJUdPWOR.  p Fassay  (7-2): 
2.A«mW  0-1  ^ ^CMnBajawCriat 

(30-1).  i2ran.Sh  hd.  1.(J  Berry)ToUc  £230; 
030.  £130,  £830.  Dual  R £230.  Tno: 
£7060.  CSF:  £12.44. 

LM  CTIJi  1. 3Um«  m O Peara  (6-5 
Mir):  a.  PMri  Ikawd  (1 4-4B  3,  km 
(13-2).  10  ran.  Nk.  *.  (J  E»m)  Toes:  £130: 
£1.10,  £1-40.  £1.80.  Dual  R CMC.  CSF:  £4.75. 
a.  18  (In,  W>  1.  FAKTJUU  M Hwiry  p-1 

% CMaaow  CB»  p-1);  3,  Mm 
Waliiimi-  1~"  "I  ■ ■*!»■**-  10 ran.  111.  (M 
TontpWna)  Torir  03RC13M  Off.  WM 
Dual  R £2030,  TrlK  £96.10  CSF:  £2430 
Trlcest:  £12030  NR-.  Beau  Robem. 

U9  flm  2f>  1.  CMAMPAOM  MWCO 
C Uriar  16-1):  2.  WWffr  112-1 L 3,  tom 
fmam  [14—11. 9-2  lev  Naim  Mubeen.  12  ran. 
nTT(P  Harris)  Tow  E7.00:  £230.  £4.70. 
EL4a  Dual  R £75.20  Trio:  £580.70  CSR 
£7439-  Trlrast  C90630. 

4.1S  (Wh  I.TAOBWm,  M Roberts  (B-1); 
LhwIiW):  2.  ntaeeri  FWrtrae  (13-8 
tevTTW  Sh  hd.  2.  (M  Muir)  Tow  030: 
Cl  TO.  £430.  £1.10.  Dual  F:  £13.40  Trio. 
£13.40.  CSR  £2132. 

(1 W tav);  a,  DomPPriOKS.  WgiMd 

/-in-1)  10  ran.  WL  2*.  ( J FtttaerauiJ 

Trio:  £114  AO.  CSR  C1&S3-  Triaaat  £10081. 
PUCVORC9D3).  QUADPOTiCaom 

SANDOWN 

OJOS  mp  I.OUTUHB,  N Vartey  IM  A 

rsrrrsvfg 

panuw  nmCKR 

■ .im (iui)  T ran. SC.  l.  (D Elawonnj tow: 
£4.20:  £2-fiD.  ri.40.  Dual  F:  C3.G0  CSF:  E737. 
,m  r|(]i  1,  UMJFT  F^°U_C_Caftar 
(20-1);  2,  BiM  Bdd*  Pfi-IU  *nhfcl- 


(15-2).  9-4  lev  Faritana.  10  ran  X.  hd.  (J 
Glover)  Tom:  £28.90:  £43a  £4.00.  £130. 
Duel  F:  £53.00.  Trio-  £73.70.  CSR  £37536. 
3v«0  (im  14yda*  '■  BtSATIABLM,  M J 
Klnane  (6-2  lavk  2,  BeW  Words  (8-1);  3, 
Mmn  (B-17.4.C  «oa»i:«  HBI  (16-U  17 
ran.  IX.  IX  nk . (M  SKiula)  Tom:  £3.70:  £1.40. 
£2.00.  £2.70.  £130.  Dual  F:  £12.70.  Trio: 
£133  70.  CSF;  £20. IT.  Trtcest  Ct 68.00.  Wt: 
Stone  Ridge. 

4.10  (ar>  i,  kkcom,  K Fallon  (b-t r.  X. 
FoBdore  (4-6  lav):  3,  Sri  (20-1).  10  nm 
HO.  IX  (C  Dwyer)  Tote:  57.80;  £1.70,  £130. 
C4.40.  Duel  R £530.  Trio:  £743a  CSR 
nan. 

448  (T1>  1,  PUN  FOB  PBOBT,  J 
Weaver  (16-1):  2,  S M»  And  Wenders 
(12-1);  3.  Rotor  Man  (25-1).  7-4  tev  Pur- 
chasing Power.  15  ran.  Hd.X{M  Johnston) 
Tote:  £1930:  £4.10.  £330.  Ciaea  Dual  R 
£89.10.  Trio:  £1.16330.  CSF:  C1BS38.  Tri- 
cast  £4,40935 

B^O(1s*B*):1tFAHS,TOuh¥»(13-2):*, 
NimtMlC  (16-1):  X Typhoon  H«W 
(20-1):  4,OaM  DMs  (8-1  InMav).  B-1  )M- 
fav  Pekay.  16  ran  5,  IX  X (R  Akenurat)  Tots: 
C83C.  CZM.  E4.TO.  £4.40.  Cl 3a  Dual  F: 
£10130  Trio:  £48330.  CSF:  £8834  Tricsst 
£1.831 .79.  NR:  Rivers  Magic. 

JACKPOT!  C23.2H.ia 

PUCPOT  E3.407 JP.  QUAD  POT  067.70. 

CARTMEL 

230  (2m  If  llOyds  HMh>  1.  HACK. 
BTTS  CROSS,  Rlehaid  Quaat  (1V2).  2, 
Dsttary  Phed  (9-2):  S,  Rmsdlpr  (5-1).  S-1 

tav  Sloiply  George.  10  rkii.  X 14  (P Cedes) 

TOMS  E&30;  C130.C230,  £2Aa  Duel  F:  C930. 
CSR  £31  SB.  Tricast  £10.15. 

US  (in  at  HOyds  Ch)  1,  BTT  Of  A 
DREAM,  Richard  Guest  (7-4):  2,  IM 
Bntrrr  (13-1):  2.  Per Hm  Clmngi  (33-1). 
1-5  lav  Piumoob.  5 ran.  23.  at  (lira  S South) 
TOCK  £3.80:  £130.  E23a  Dual  R £1 53a  CSF: 
00.83.  NR:  CanMar  Castle.  MarWifllord. 
Two  For  One. 

2.10  (2m  St  llOph  CRB  1,  nVBLBMM 
BIIUX  Mr  II  Braobume  (6-4);  X Hurri- 
cane Ainhaar  (B-1):  B,  Haaris  Baum 

(S-1).  11-10  lev  Baa  da  Leine.  6 ran.  X a 
(IMS  Lucinda  V RusoeO)  TotK  £230:  Cl. 7a 
El  sa  Dual  F:  £1030  CSF:  £11 A8L 
a^U  (te2f  HdJoyi.WVB  FLAGS,  Rich- 
art  Guo»i(9-4):  XWwa  BMMf  (M-i):  a. 

Variant  Dash (6-4  tm). 6 ran.  lXnk,(Mraa 

Smitn)  Tour.  £3.1  a Cim.  CSSO.  Dual  F: 
£17.00.  G8R  £2734. 

4JD  (2m  1*  1 lOlds  Hri^i  f ■ OO  WITH 
nm  WB»1»  D J MoSaH  (7-4  tav);  X D— 
tbe  Yard  (8-1):  *,  Aaathar  Charter 
™1V  7 ran!  7.  ia  (J  GoWS  2* « ^80: 
£1 3a  £2.70.  Dual  F:£04a  CSF:  £1234. 
Lm  (2m  64  Hdbrii  1.  MDSAM.  Richard 


trainer,  has  been  in  irre- 
sistible form  of  late  and 

sends  over  his  two-year-old 
filly  Danyross  for  the 
National  Stakes. 

Danyross  was  a beaten 
favourite  on  her  debut  but 
atoned  with  victory  in  a lit- 
tle race  at  Navan.  It  is  hard 
to  assess  her  bat  she  will 
have  to  be  good  to  beat 
Blneridge  Dancer  (7.20). 

This  colt  scored  at  Ascot 


where  he  had  three  previ- 
ous winners  behind  includ- 
ing Banningham  Blade, 
beaten  Jast  over  two 
lengths  but  21b  better  off. 

Shaya  would  be  a popular 
winner  for  Dick  Hera  later 
in  the  evening  but  Bold  De- 
mand (8.20).  second  to  the 
Italian  Derby  winner 
Single  Empire  at  Newmar- 
ket, may  give  Godolphin  a 
change  of  luck  . 


Redcar  Jackpot  card 


CHRIS  HAWKBB 

2.15  FIdmw  CCamlB  ShatpGradar 

2.45  Say  Breeze  WgfaSpMs 

3.15  ineider  Trader  Insider  Trader 

3.45  Atagna  ZWtVtola 

4.15  RtaSaonMsl  DMictagOnon 

4.45  OaObrnm  WaotemrtVWBft 

5.15  PridBOf  Peacfle  LeSUie  Lncky 

tefTow.  lefl-handad  track  o(  a mle  andtneoann  WBi  > flve- 
ftrtinoniHn  and  sSajphtmla  Rat  couse,  an  eKstertflaDg 
Gotag:  Bood  to  Rim.  Good  h places,  w Denotes  Unkan. 

Draw:  MkUto  to  high  runbars  best  in  riMs. 

lowfl  ACa  tnweaeiK  4A5  Mow  Wtfi  Edas.  W Turner, 
Sonanet,  306  ndas;  4.15  Kkw9e  Chafer.  B Hfc.  Lamhoira  257 
ndss. 

Sewn  Ay  ntanerc  None. 

BUnrad  int  Smk  Z45  Canton  Ron;  3.15  Becongl  Lad;  3.45 
Nckonsuc  4.15  Quest  For  Best 

Rflures  to  DracteB  after  hose's  name  denote  day*  since  last  outing 

0%  ^ C HLUES*  AUCTION  MAfflBl  STAKK  2YD 

Aal  £3,015  (11  dectared) 

DBBdM  - 

18-11 i CbrbB  — 

" ..  V'tMTa  n 

W Enotf  6-11  8 Fade  P)  77 
A State*  B-TI  _ W SuW  — 

8-11 ■Ml  74 

8-11 ■ Carina  — 

hTZZZII"  J Mm  ~ 

U Jemkn  8-11  . J BmrerRM 


IM  76 

I FadHr  74 

BaHnS-ll  ftwaamv  8-^  EWBRfa  7-1  Fasdam.C<i*«Snfc.  14-1  faky 
OMS-1  HKayUnnSL 


305(10)  31304-  Tap  M Tkt  Raa  Q3B)  CD)  M Jttoxn  3-9-1  J Mmmt  88 

308  0 441B0  Sp*an (W) n PSn» B-9-4 C1M*P)  88 

307  B ZD4441  S«Aa  OanN  OD  n D Oaomn  5-8-13  . A D4Ma  a 

soap  nan  TartAcdAManagg)) j£|m^-8-i3  a lanaar*  as 

30B(7)  03000  Boyd  Dane  p8)  (n  II  nae  5-8-10  - . J QargO  B 

3Mn3)  208®-  ■neea|aiJ6(2BfmUnSHaS-S-6  ■ M*  B 
snfiij  OOOOO  koMr  Trakr  n m OT  M J Rncui  6-8-c 

■ Dwtoes 

312(1)  81000  AoMsflc  Stars  (If)  R fahq  4-8-1 F HartM  81 

»fl  oooa  MMBM M (11)  n u w EaaotN 

4-7-13 1 CMaacfc  * B 

Baflfew5-iFa0ePiasM  13-7  3apdanlUrea»a.SoA4  Cane.  BtoaQirieaute 
8-1 SMK  Mkf  InH.  10-1  Tqi  Ct  Ihtftea 

O AC  SKB.T0NMADB1  HANDICAP  3Y0 

VB^fvIm  6f  19yds  £2,723  (15  dectered) 

481  R 06206  2MFt  VWi  (Z2) Iks  M IMej 9-7  ....  8 DBaaaeflO 

402(8)  CO-83  Ararig  (32)  P D4ht  9-5 Dm  UoKatt  » 84 

sum  5806  BBaaRtfs Panah (IB  T f^rty  9-5 J Rataaa  S3 


403  [Vj  (806  BBOKrirt 

404  n 2)  043X6  MB 

406 19  MHDtaakan(l5)'UBtl9-f ■ Faefea 

408(3)  405460  Baa  BaMMa  <Z8)  U PoSte  8-13  T C HdjagHa 

407(13)  04040  BaBIBM  H Itm  8-13 J Cloak 

4BQ)  030500  Manana  111  hafeo  heat  8-0 HalUdr 

408(14)  00008  BriMaai fla)  H lURkm 8-9 DM  Ctaoa 

no  s BOM  fldtorda  gq  S M Mooro  8-7 J Tab 

411  pi)  040  On  Bob  (18)  J Utarnltfl  8-7  J BootM  (5) 

412M  6043  Magae  (7)  S CMac  9-6 K Dariay 

413  (UR  SOOOO  BoM  (47)  R IkXdM  8-3 J lam 

e4{1|  OSO  PmaarmWiVAgMy  7-12 H DMriag 

415(15)  08060  BcMmb  (IS)  R Friar  7-10 . 8 IMa  (7)* 

Britt*  5-1  AMbl  8-1  ArM  UMruL  7-1  Ansfe  Mobmis  Puari.  8-1 
BnattrlBUO-1  Zto'iBM.SaaMHaUMBBalm. 

A A C(®KLEATHAM  UA1DBN  STAKES 

I B#im2fE2,re9  (10  declared) 


onaft  (IS)  T EMrty  9-5 J I 

(IS)  BB>Lqh9-2 J 1 

I U Bel  9-1 ■ 


F lima  (3)  78 

Ivjei 


— BaSkv3-1 9*rp  Qadar.  4-1  Faywa.S-1  Brian  7-1  n>ich&.  8-1  takttna  ~ m 

— 5kMU0-1EtofM.FMa0MabikiBBUHBar  gjjj, 

_ 

— O >fE  AMATEUR  RffletS*  HAffWI  HCAP  j»E 

* 6f £2,441  (26 dectired) 

_ 281  BS  OM)  ttyrik  Ibkl  ® J i ttjnb  4-12-0  Hct  C MBaa  H 87 

,«  282 pS  2230Z3  Aten Rlfinia  4-11-12 Us  II  Bonk  pj  B 083 

_ 203(5)  04044  llairi  f Up  (15)  lie  J BoaB  4-11-11 

— 6 ttuudmil  (7)  86 

204  E3  05660  BMS|pHa(1l)IEMafer3-11-3  BMAI 


I Wim2f  £2,859  (10  declared) 

AXMO  BlMBtBIJH  8m  4-9-10 i 

20400  Boat  (KB  SC  ISttre  4-9-7 D W 


20400  Bnaa  (MB)  S C reams  4-9-7 D WBao*  (7) 

06*6  Sk  Academy  (57) S C «M 3-8-M  ...  K Oarity 
505-0  GBRt  Bgaara  (17)  T Etafasm  3-8-10  — - 1 Heat 
6043  BMt  ri  Grid  (22)  Ills  S Hri  3-8-10 ■ Byaa 


206(9  004)00  1 
208(11)  44400  I 
207  (K)  520-00  ' 
2Bna  030  I 
209  to  04M8B  I 

aorta  co-saa  i 


004)00  Stahl 
403000  Qriy 


213(17)  000413 


In  as  0 Qapnai  4-11-1  _ Baa  R CBk 
dptoTBarw 3-11-0-  Hd  B BaAaa  0) 
tai JIB  C Daw  3-10-13  — TttcCartbrw 

1^11080  3-10-13 SSama 

oast  Ph  N THfct  3-10-13  _ Mb  J Itta 

taric  HI  BBT  4-10-11 > BM 

M (22)  Ms  J tanatti  3-10-9 

Bm  E BmrBb  R 

■a  (M)  P IriDM  4-W-8 Rlbatta 


214(1)  0004)3  CUefa  Lady  OB  J SzdW  5-10-6 A Em  p) 

215(12)  00006-  Iribar  Star (fii  JEyi 4-10-7  Baa  Ban  J Jaat 
218(29  500  ■ UMhkt (IBs KriOaai 3-10-4  Us  B Kridaarii 

2170  30-C60  RrioMr  (M)  II  DaS  4-104 C hmr* 

718(21)  DOOO-  Rfeay  Gate  (2(7]  J Safer  3-10-3 

Bm  V Martt  n 

219  B 00600  felaffea  (01)  J A Hard  4-10-2 H Harter  @ 

22BOT  500M  Ik— ririiaai  m a Ottari  3-HN  WttT»  (H* 

221  045M  Sloas  Swam  (17)  E AHun  3-B-1  Ha  P Naan 

222  04)  6004)0  Sown  W8B8»J0rad8T  8-10-0 DkMS 

22309)  00-000  BriK  Saai  (23)  J Sato  4-9-12  Ms  0 IkdMs  R 

224(3)  00400-  kafle  tag  peq  J Han  4-9-n 

Ufa  Bffcfat 

2S  PS  000  hlincSaa  m R Duffl  3-S-* 


ZSP4  OMOO  : 


12-1  MM  vn  Bln. 


|'S  ttyt  7-2  Tafen  ffcttn.  4-1  QuB«.  9-2lkuB*. 
Soared  Eafa,  ftonwam 


C 4 e LEVY  BOARD  HANDICAP 

9m  I wflrn  If  £3.132  (16dfidaredl 


I Systtai  (32)  D Qopmo  4-9-7 . V IBariril  (B)  — 


Britov  7-1  (My  Jost  Gay  Seen  8-1  Mgh  Sfert*  Sffehat  Okfi  Lair.  10-1 
AMl  14-1 CBOBM'  Up.  Caaon  Ron.  Mtttta.  IkMa  QtanmL 

3 4 m DORHANSTOWNSPraHT  HANDICAP 

a 1 to#  51  £5,329  f13  declared) 


3010  C360-3  Far  Tta  Pranot 

300  38066  SriyoM DctHI 


TBana  7-9-10  ...XlWtai  B 
» J Botertay  4-9-9  J laaa  B 


50(12)  IC1E&-  Be«  IBta  (2ffi)  (MH  Rtary  7-9-6 0UM  87 

mb  125M  BarlBRl  IM  tajtoJ  Bmy  M-8T£towaa«  JD 


Trainer  watch 


Horses  taring  feir  IM  rno  for  a imw  Iratoar  today — HsxtaBK 

9.Q5  Doc  SpX  J Wlson  toS  Bottnm 
Lafcastor.  4J»  Absolute*  figre.  R Akahusl  to  V Soane, 
ftedear:  Z45  H Mujtohto.  J Braley  to  S Ksdfews#;  3.15  Tart  And  A 
HaS.  B Meehan  to  J Eyre. 

SandOMK  620  Phftaar.  J Eustace  to  K Bute;  750  Piedappto,  J On 
to  Sand  bin  Suoor  820  OSw.  P Cote  to  C Horpn:  850  Veronca 
Franca  B Pearce  to  R Ingram. 


w#B  I wlm1f£3.132(16deciared) 

lp)  4025-3  Blari ffllk?  A Sottunk 4-10-0 « tt*M  B 

2(12  100M  FiMM>andto(rara  p)UWam 8-9-13  J Can*  87 

3n4  4000  BfMriGM (18) P 6fc»  4-0-3 8 Darter  B 

4(11)  Q30M  Bany  Brits  (25)  J Fearer  5-9-3 C reaps  89 

5 PS  40595  Bitova  (32]  (CD)  C Ftttus  5-9-3 L Ckvmck  86 

6(13)  38346  UBTMLacfcj  ill) (CD)  UesSIW 8-9-T  0 Fan  ffittB 

Psurite  FnainB)  SOM  W EjEtoty  3-9-2  _T  laCM  87 
■ryanirii ttarid pa  WDSwto  10-9-1  Flyacb  B 84 
9(71  0D-3OP  lapafri Or ttaoe  (CD)  R friar 3-8-13  — A CMooa  B 

100  00096  BMW  Wm  (26)  H DoUs  4-8-9 J Htaaxr  77 

11 B 50049  TriaiM  Ttag  (267)  (Q  (D)  P Kater»  8-8-8 

P toads  (7)  72 

12(151  WD9  Mriri  (385)  J Wasted  B-8-8 J BrariB  jsj  73 

0(3  065200  tt*rlfaaM (41) ffKMi 9-8-6 D KBriMi  72 

M<4)  00090  Habria  pi)  J iMk  tW-10 J leva  70 

U(1Q  022300  BBSaiM PO) M Mab 8-7-10 Dlknkffl  86 

IBS  -00032  Hakkr  Banaa  00)  (P)En1co  bon  8-7-10  Kkanrittar  79 

BaBns  8-1  PrBs  01  Pasds.  Oopd  Gmi.  Led  Ike  lucky.  SMtti  VBdtt  «au 
ttur.8edade.Utty  Bam 


COURSE  SPEOAUST5 


is  to  % I«d3  TranOT 

49  252  194  *1657  *>“"■ 

20  135  148  -3781  •"■J" 

17  714  149  -1129 

15  131  115  -3350  to  e>n 

14  147  95  -5189  JLto 

1C  {fl  214  -1809  MR  Ban 


19  to  % lari  Si 
y41  323  127  -2487 
15  53  283  *249 
M 133  105  -3150 
14  139  101  -7137 
10  71  14.1  -587 

0 77  104  -1101 

7 74  951  -21 17 


Guaat  (7-1);  X Omawmor  14-5  tav):  3, 
Hand  at  ainmr  (E-to- 6 ran.  9.  & (N  Maaon) 
Tote:  £740;  d -40.  £1  JO,  £140.  Dual  F:  £4.  BO. 
CSF:  £13X8. 

FLACSPOTt  £14850.  QUADFOT:  £22.70 

PONTWELL 

UO  (to  St  HOfria  Hda),  1,  MAJOR 
nudd,  C Maude  (11-10  tav);  2,  W cilia 
Land  (15-an  3,  Am  SoMB  (7-2).  G ran.  4. 
18.  (M  Plpoj  Tom:  £2.1ft  £1.4a  Cl  xa  Dual  F: 
£2J0.  CSF:  £335. 

toO  (to  « Cb>  1.  OASKH,  S Fo»  (33-1 ): 
MMawe  (8-1):  j.  toria  p«-l).  S-1  lav 
Evan  I no  Rain  13  ran.  1X8.  (BScrivan)  Tote: 
CM  xa  £8Ja  £2-30.  £3.70.  Dual  F:  Cl  28. 10. 
CSF:  £216X1.  Trtcaac  £3X68X8.  NFC  Indtan 
Tamirts. 

3X0  (to  2f  IlOyrta  Cfe  1,  RED 

mwx  T J MUJg»>^4teVfcX.  Dltete- 

ran.  4. 17.  (J  King)  TOM:  £2X0;  C1.7D.  £1.70. 
Cl 40.  Dual  F:  CBM.  CSF:  Clam  Tricast 
Q72BL 

too  (to  a*  i loads  km  i.  zskm- 
BAR,  B Forton  (7-1);  X SihuSay  Hamut 
(3-1  tav):  *»  afldkfcm  Boy  (GO-1 ).  8 ran.  SX 
ZX  M Bradley)  Tote:  C&3D;  C1X0,  £1JC. 
£8.60.  Dial  F:  £21  Xa  CSF:  C26XB.  Tr tease 
£886.10.  - 

too  (to  at  iioyrta  C»gt  i,  aanimr 
PALCtlH  Mlaa  EToty  (8-6):  XlluaBiiHai 
(IB-I^RfrimristasmdS-l).  B-4ta*Trilaat 
Lad.  ID  ran.  13. 3.  (Mlea  Burma  ToryJToM: 
£4X0;  £ixa  £3xa  £3.70.  Dual  R £34Xa 
CSF:  £84.70.  NR:  Al  FroU.e 
4LSO  (to  at  11  tola  MB*  1.  CHMri- 
TABFS  CROWN,  P McLougtdln  (8-1):  X 
Lord  L«w»  (9-1);  XCtoalo  Pal  (2-1).  1V10 

lav  Jevte  tong.  5 ran.  IX  X (T  Hind)  Tola: 
£8X0:  £2  60.  E2Ja  Dual  P.  CP  40  CSF: 
£44.17.  »IL- Moving  Oin. 
HACaPOODIWXL  QCIADFOlriU 
won 

HEREFORD 

toO  tarn  1»)I  l.aOKOOFTH*  SWORD, 
M A FlBgerald  (2-11  lavtiS.  Btotasllbak 
(15-2);  *,  Hmaav  earay  (8-1).  9 ran  X 12 
H Old)  Tala:  B X®  Ci  xan  5ft  0.70.  Dual 
P:£2JaCSF:E2Xi. 

toO(to2f  moat  1,  MAft&OOOh  Mt»  R 
a arte  (10-1); «,  Pravmaa  (12-1);  S,  By-  1 
tort  Pita.  (20-1):  4,  Kmhte.  (10-1). 
lav  Leak  in  Tbe  Minor,  is  ran.  IX,  X (8 
Clark)  Tote:  C19J0:  £3.80.  E3Xa  E8J0.  I 
£4J0.  Dual  F:  £143X0.  CSF:  C143XB.Trteatt  I 
E2X44.14.  Wt  vtacaura  Tuliy.  Wiikaboiaiat 
■T.ao(toarCta>1,CHAHtW«IA»l.auy 
Lauda  (11-g:  X s..to  pg-1): X ttem 
WMi  Jay  (3-1V 19-11  lev  Sairiwa.  5 ran. 
02. «.  (DBorofialllTaia:  C5.ID:  £1 M.  £359. 
Dual  F:  £23X0.  CSF:  B46.14.  NR:  Mythical 
Approach. 


LM  (toe*  llOyrim  Hdta>  1.KBBIU 

CASH,  M A Ftegaratd  (10-1 1 tav):  X Bora- 
■afc  Tba  Ratel  (10-1):  X MWt  HMer 

(11-2)  4 ran.  IX  7.  (P  Bowen)  Tom:  E1.BO. 
Dual  F:  £4X0.  CSF:  £S.1X  NR:  Darakshart 
Dacerl  Fores. 

toS  (3m1f  HOyiti  Ch)c  1,  NO  JOKER, 

Mr  P Scon  (7-8  tav);  X Aa|uW  (9-1):  X 
AMita  Arrito  (29-1).  14  ran.  X 4.  (N 
aasetaa)  Tote:  S4.7K  El®.  £2X0.  £8.80 
Dual  F:  £18.00.  CSF:  £3058.  Ml:  Tommy* 
Webb. 

&4>B  (to  ttM  1 0yde  HC8a)e  1 , MAOKMU. 
■mss,  K Gaute  (4-1  co-lav);  X CotaraS 
(12-11:3.  Mab  Pnmtalon  (14-1).  4-1  co-Mv 


Lypherd's  Fttla.  Sioux  To  Speax.  1 1 ran  2, 
10.  (Mbs  A Ernblrico*)  Tote.  £5X0:  £2.00. 
£2.70,  CGxa  Dual  F:  £1850.  C6F:  C48X4. 
Tricasc  CS7442.  NR:  Mr  Popplelon.  Pari- 
olan.  TaDimln.  Turrill  House. 

PLAC^POTl  £821.10.  QUADPOT.CB0.10 

HUNTINGDON 

EDO  SB  llOytfa  Hdtak  1.  AJDAR,  R 
Masaey  (8-2  )!-«■*):  X afcto*a  Law  (12-1); 
3,  Turn  Taa  Too  (11-1).  9-2  JWrv  Circus 
Colours.  10  ran  Het  4.  (O  Brennan)  Tow 
£5X0:  tZ.SH,  CJU.  £2X0.  Dual  F:  £26.71 
CSP.  ESZ.18  incase  ES15X&  NR:  Our 
Eddie. 

too  (to  IlOyde  Cb»  1.  CRACKUNO 
FROST,  R Dunwoody  (5-4  tav):  X Or 
RooM  (6-1):  X ■■  i Naoria  (11-2).  7 
ran.  12.  & (Mrs  D Halne)  Tots-  £2.60:  Cl. B0, 
£240.  Dual  F:  £5X0.  CSP.  £10.01. 
toS  (to  6f  110yd*  H*a>  1.  DWAU 
DAHCSH,  R Dunwoody  (19-11  tav);  X 
Scud  iMsde  (7-2):  X Roy ut  Ctton 
(18-1).  5 ran.  2.  B.  (M  Pipe)  Tb(K  £2.00:  El  XO, 
C1XL  Dual  ft  £2X0.  CSF:  £4X8.  NR: 
Shaasln 

3DS  (to  c*0«  1,  MBm  OOODQUY.  D 
Montt  (5-2):  x Caltetel  CoR  (16-1);  x 
Prefaesar  Page  (12-1)-  2-1  >av  uarsnod 
Castle.  10  ran  X 2X  (R  Curve)  Tote-  £4.40: 
£1X0.  £4Xa  £3.30.  Dual  F:  £53  oa  CSF: 
£38X2.  Tricast  £38817. 
toS  (to  « HOyds  at*  1,  MOTBR 
DRUM,  R Dunwoody  (2-5  tav);  X tf|y  I 
ta  (3-1);  X Bayer  Bern*  AM)  5 ran. 
Did.  diet  (M  WIDdnsofl)  Teas:  £150:  Cl  30, 
£150.  Dual  P £1X0.  CSF:  £2X7. 

4^S  (to  1 lOyds  Hdtajtl,  RJC  ROYAL, 
Chr1sWBbb{B-1):XCoateryOraMd(l1-a 
tav):XCktaBah-Mda(9-l).i2ranlXll.  ! 
(S  Mailer)  TMe:  £7.70:  Cixa  £1.10.  tt». 
Dual  F:  C750.  CSP  £15.49 
PLACEFOIl  £70.89  QtiADPOTl  £20.70. 

UTTOXETER 

2DO(to7f  et^lpOLAMAMLITZAP 

McCoy  (3-1  lev);  *,  uto  Otoe  (9-2);  X 


Dank  Course  (26-1).  7 ran.  5.  12.  (P 
Danon)  Tow  £2X0;  Cixa  £2.50.  Dual  F 
£8.40.  CSF:  £10X4.  NR:  Relaxed  Lad. 

1X0  (to  41  HOyds  MW):  *,  S1W- 
KS-A-POSS,  A P McCoy  (7-4  (av):S,Ba- 
tewtree(4-1 1;  3,  toerald  Vaobs*  125-t). 
B ran.  3X  3X  (B  Uewallyn)  TOW  £230:  £1.10. 
£1.79  CS.ia  Dual  F:  ESSO.  CSF:  E8X4.  Tri- 
caat  £134.71. 

3X0  (to  2T  09  1,  DOUAUUZO,  A P 
McCoy  (2-1  tt-lav):  2,  Jknaay  OVea  (5-1): 
a.  ttaavar  IMaa  (2-1  p-tav).  6 ran.  8. 11  (M 
Ftps)  TOW  £2X0;  CUD.E22a  Dual  F;C4.7D. 
CSF:  £11.72- 

toO  (to  Hdta|I  1,  NORTHBRN  STAR- 
uoirr,  A P McCoy  16-4  tav):  X Party 
BaWhetaHe  (5-1);  3.  ieital  (5-g).  5 ran.  a 
10.  (M  Pipe)  TOW  £2ia  £1  xa  £1 X0.  Dual  F: 
Q VI  CSF  £7.79 

too  (to  o»  cay  i,  wor  no  oml  n 

Willi  amson  (6-2);  X No  FlriBkig  (7-2):  3, 
Inara  Rest  (7-2).  5-2  tav  Alaskan  Hair.  8 
ran.  27.  i (A  J Wilson)  Tote:  £5X0;  C1X0. 
£2  AO.  Dual  F:  Cll.ia  CSF:  £1943. 

(LOO  (to  HBoJi  1.  MORMC  MISKft  A P 
McCoy  (3-6  tav):  2,  Reiyatam  HOO-i):  3, 
BaWw—  (19-1 L 7 ran.  4.  2 (M  Pipe! 
TaW  £140:  £1.19  £11X0.  Dual  F:  £S120. 
CSF:  £44.14. 

PLACNPOTi  £2979  OUADPOYiES.09 

WETHERBV 

3.13  C2m  4f  1 lOyds  Hate):  1,  KJRSrSH- 
BOSCIL  W Dowling  (5-1):  3,  Somo  (9-4 
tav):  3,  Kadari  (5-2).  10  ran.  6.  G.  |L  Lungo) 
Tow  EBXft  Cl.70.ClX9  E1X9  Dual  P.  06 .40. 
CSF:  £17X9 

3-43  (3m  If  CD*  1,  UPTON,  R Johnson 
(7-1);  X torts  Baa  (18-1);  3,  Daoort 
Brava  (8-1).  9-1  tav  Malta  Man  9 ran.  4. 2 (J 
Curtis)  Tow  C11X0:  £289  £260.  £2.10  Dud 
F:  £89X9  CSF:  £8349 

3. IS  (to  HMah  1.  mUAWAKCR 

MSB  A Daniel  (7-4 tav):  X lOeruhem  (3-1): 
MBBs  toU  (11-a.  6 ran  2 S.  M Goldie) 
Tow  £259  £1X9  £1X9  Dud  F £340.  CSF: 
£7X1. 

349  (3m  If  Cb>  1,  OLBBOY,  Mr  R Wah- 
ley  (15-6):  X Saaeiita  Sttwny  14-9  lav).  Two 
finished.  2 ran  IX  (K  BaHey).  NR:  Buchboanf 
Bounce 

4.13  (to  41  IlOyria  ca>  1,  MY  NOto 
NEE,  Mr  R Bunn  14-11;  X Stall  Saor 
05-1);  3,  Sbnp ly  Parfact  (20-1).  2-1  lav 
Btbm  OUBICL  IS  ran  ll.  2 (D  NUflolb)  Tote; 
£5X9  £2X9  £33.79  £5.79  Dual  F:  S3B50 
CSF:  £13956.  NR:  Stvpy. 

toB  (to  HdU>  ip  LAGAN,  R Johnson 
(8-2):  X Gotag  Primttvn  (7-1):  3,  SaSop- 
mafto  (14-1).  15-8  lav  In  Good  Faith.  6 ran. 
12  4.  (K  Morgan)  Tom:  £4.79  £1-90.  £1.80. 
£220.  Dud  F:  £16X9  CSF;  £34.16.  Nfk  Regal 
Eagle. 

PLACSPOT  0.533. 70  OUADPOT  n 77 J9  I 


SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Leicester 


CHMSKAWKKS 


TOP  row 

230  bsrez  JlMZf 

5-00  ZigZag  ZttZ*g 

3.30  Zft-ttn  MBMSon 

4.00  MbgSN  Denhfla  Pitriill  DmiWIh 

4j0  Pifaceas  Of  Hearts  JugliuM 

atH  Mystic  does!  (nap)  Mystic  (fesst 

R^it-handad.  IX  ode  back  wth  a ftw-and-a-haf  faitang  nn-h  and  fiUiOM  mb. 

Goine:  Goo9  Good  u Fhn  In  {feces.  * Denotes  Dflntare. 

Draw:  MttXe  to  Wgh  favoured  m racts  up  ta  a mle 

Long  dstance  ttiwflen:  5 OOVafKpB,  B Mllnsn.  Dnoa  183  mlea. 

Seven  day  wtnoac  3.00  VWo  Hose.  4.00  GaU  Desks. 

BUund  ffrat  ta  230  Xht.  3 QO  MaspreTC  DOWN,  Spptag  Soda;  3 JO  Badwtore  PM. 

5.00  Yangtze. 

Figuesrtifac^  after  npfse's  name  denote  daysttnea  tea  outlno 

2 4%ftSHARNF0RD  C0NDIT10MS  STAKES  3Y0 

■WV5f  218yds  £4.869  (4  declared} 

1(71  151  to»BBtt(C)|nHC«cl  -KFMte 

2(0  10M  XariOTPUttiW  LDsdBri  a 

301  3Ui-  VMI  1*cmtabJ230  (D)  R Haim  9-1 tot  OW 

40  01  SMtallaidNfite WftGteS 8-13 J to 

Brittv  5-:  rnrai  w-t  «N  ttuto  7-1  Jaa  s-i  tot  Laitt 

O ftft  HATHHUi  SELLING  STAKES  2T0 
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strongly  to  hold  Celeric  in  the 
Henry  II  Stakes.  Persian 
Punch  is  owned  by  Jeff  Smith 
who  also  expects  to  nm  Grey 
Shot  in  the  Gold  Cup. 

Mick  K inane  rode  a finely 
judged  race  to  get  the  favour- 
ite Insatiable  home  in  the 
Doubleprint  Whitsun  Cup 
after  Michael  Stoute’s  colt  ap- 
peared to  have  plenty  to  do 
with  two  to  run. 

Kieren  Fallon  is  to  appeal 
against  the  suspension 
handed  out  by  the  Italian 
stewards  in  Rome  on  Sunday 
which  could  mean  him  miss- 
ing the  Derby  and  Oaks  in 
which  he  is  due  to  ride  the 
hot  favourite  Reams  Of  Verse. 

The  filly  ls  evens  with  Lad- 
brokes who  have  cut  Aidan 
O’Brien's  sensational  two- 
year-old  King  Of  Kings  to  8-1 
favourite  for  next  year's  2,000 
Guineas. 

At  Chepstow  yesterday  An- 
tonio Polli,  the  latest  conti- 
nental apprentice  to  join  Luca 
Human  1,  won  on  his  first  ride, 
the  10-1  chance  Deerly  in  the 
St  Bride’s  FUUes’  Handicap. 

Tony  McCoy  dominated 
proceedings  at  Uttoxeter  with 
a 77-1  five-timer. 
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Soccer 


Saints  board 
tries  to  pacify 
worried  fans 


Russell  Thomas 


SOUTHAMPTON  yes- 
terday moved  to  reas- 
sure disgruntled  fans 
about  the  club’s 
future  after  Graeme  Sou- 
ness's  resignation  as  man- 
ager. with  Ray  WlLkins  seen 
as  the  man  to  take  over. 

Directors  held-  an  emer- 
gency board  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss the  decision  of  Souness 
and  the  club's  director  of  foot- 
ball Lawrie  McMenemy  to 
quit  over  lack  of  money  to 
strengthen  the  team.  But  last 
night  the  board  Insisted  that 
transfer  funds  would  be  made 
available  to  the  new  manager. 

However,  this  was  not 
enough  to  placate  about  50 
angry  supporters  who  gath- 
ered at  The  Dell  to  protest  as 
part  of  a campaign  to  persuade 
Souness  to  change  his  mind 
and  to  force  the  resignation  of 
Southampton's  39-year-old 
chairraan-in-waiting  Rupert 
Lowe,  who  takes  up  the  post 
next  month  after  the  club’s 
recent  takeover  and  flotation. 

Souness  says  he  resigned 
because  when  he  asked  Lowe 
for  £7  million  to  spend  on 
players,  “he  said  I could  have 
£2  million,  not  even  enough  to 
buy  half  of  Neil  Ruddock,  let 
alone  the  Tour  players  I be- 
lieve we  needed  to  avoid  an- 
other struggle  against 
relegation”. 

Cynics  may  say  it  is  no 
coincidence  that  Souness 
resigned  just  as  he  was  Linked 


with  the  coaching  vacancy  at 
Torino.  But  McMenemy’s  res- 
ignation in  sympathy  with 
Souness  supports  a view  that 
Lowe,  who  lacks  any  football 
experience,  is  out  of  touch 
with  the  special  needs  of  a 
Premiership  club. 

Souness  made  that  point 
last  night:  “The  people  who 
are  now  making  the  decisions 
are  non-foot  balling  people 
and  both  Lawrie  and  myself 
found  it  difficult  to  take  on 
board  their  attitude." 

And  he  claimed  It  was  “ab- 
solute madness"  for  the  new 
regime  to  let  McMenemy  go 
and  that  without  the  senior 
statesman  "they  are  sailing 
without  a rudder”. 

But  the  directors  tried  to 
allay  fears  in  a statement  say- 
ing: “We  do  have  funds  to 
spend  on  the  team.”  However, 
they  counselled:  "No  one  here 
is  pretending  that  we  have 
the  commercial  resources  of  a 
Manchester  United  or  the  mil- 
lionaire benefactors  of  Mid- 
dlesbrough or  Blackburn.” 

Wilkins,  formerly  in  charge 
of  QPR.  is  the  high-profile 
name  the  club  are  believed  to 
want  as  manager.  He  is  due  to 
return  from  holiday  this 
week.  Other  names  in  the 
frame  are  the  former  Bverton 
manager  Joe  Royle.  Souness's 
coaching  team  of  Terry 
Cooper  and  Phil  Boersma,  the 
former  Southampton  man- 
ager Chris  Nicholl,  and 
Micky  Adams,  a former 
Saints  player  who  'manages 
newly  promoted  Fulham. 


Stein  memories 
flooding  back 


Patrick  Glenn 


IMAGES  of  Jock  Stein  will 
be  bard  to  fight  off  for 
everyone  present  at  Scot- 
land's friendly  with  Wales  at 
Kilmarnock’s  Rugby  Park 
tonight. 

It  is  the  first  time  the 
countries  have  met  since  the 
legendary  manager  collapsed 
and  died  towards  the  end  of 
the  World  Cup  qualifier  at 
Cardiffs  Ninian  Park  on 
September  10. 1985. 

Craig  Brown,  the  present 
Scotland  manager,  revealed 
yesterday  that  the  poignancy 
of  the  occasion  had  struck 
him  only  after  he  arranged 
the  fixture. 

Brown  thought  of  marking 
the  event  with  black  arm- 
bands  or  a minute's  silence, 
but  it  is  believed  that  Stein’s 
family,  sounded  out  by  the 
Scottish  FA,  preferred  to  do 
without  reminders. 

“I  was  at  the  game  in  Car- 
diff that  night.”  said  Brown, 
“and  it's  something  that  stays 
with  you.  It  was  when  I met 
the  Wales  manager  Bobby 
Gould  at  a coaching  seminar 
that  the  idea  of  a mutually 
beneficial  friendly  came  up. 

“At  the  time.  Bobby  had 
high  hopes  of  heating  Bel- 
gium at  home  and  staying  in 
contention  for  (World  Cup] 
qualification.  Unfortunately 
they  now  appear  out  of  it." 

Aberdeen's  striker  Billy 
Dodds  will  make  his  first  In- 
ternational start  12  years 
after  being  a spectator  at  that 


last  game  with  Wales.  He  was 
then  with  Chelsea. 

Now  28.  Dodds  was  denied  a 
first  start  in  October,  when  he 
took  the  field  in  Estonia  for 
the  match  that  never  was. 
Four  days  earlier  he  bad  won 
his  first  cap  as  a substitute 
against  Latvia  in  Riga. 

Four  debutants  will  join 
Dodds  as  Brown  fills  the  large 
hole  left  by  injuries  to  three 
central  defenders.  Colin 
Hendry.  Colin  Calderwood 
and  Alan  McLaren.  The  goal- 
keeper Neil  Sullivan  and  cen- 
tre-back Brian  McAllister, 
both  of  Wimbledon,  are  com- 
plemented by  the  defenders 
Christian  Dailly  of  Derby  and 
David  Weir  of  Hearts. 

"The  real  object  of  the 
match  is  to  test  those  who 
have  to  come  in  for  the  absen- 
tees. especially  in  defence." 
said  Brown.  "These  guys 
have  had  to  wait  a while  be- 
cause the  men  already  there 
have  done  so  well." 

Everton's  Gary  Speed,  con- 
tinuing as  sweeper,  captains 
Wales  for  the  first  time  after 
Barry  Horne's  retirement 
from  international  football. 
Derby's  Paul  Trollope,  the  21- 
year-old  Swindon -bom  mid- 
fielder. makes  his  debut. 

SCOTLAND:  SuKvan  •'.Vi-nmodon.  Boyd 
iCcIbO.  Wal r 'He  vni.  B He  Alii  i (or 
iWimbledani.  OaHy  MoKlntey 

ICclucl.  OommiH  rNonin<jnom  F;.  G 
We  AM  Hr  iCovamrvi  Jackson  i Him  ,. 
OaUactwr  i Slack Skhh-  Dodds  .Aberdeen*. 
MT Atm  Marriott  uVrcafumi-  Jonkfcn 
[HiftHerslielOl  TcoBopo  ‘OC*Pyl  Savogo 
ICIAMI.  <ywiooa  'MincicsJcr  Cl.  Pag o 
iWattordl.  *pvvd  (E  vo  non  i Robinson 
iChartlonl  Pombcldgo  isnoffio'd 
Wngnosdayi.  Hartson  iW«:  Ham- 
8«WidOT  |NoO'ngr.a<ri  F- 
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Venus  in  orbit the  American  Venus  Williams  fires  a forceful  double-handed  return  on  the  way  to  her  three-sets  win  over  Japan's  Naoko  Sawamatsu  in  Pans  photograph,  m^ehewitt 

Rusty  Rusedski  crumbles  on  clay 


Stephen  Bierley  In  Paris 


THE  French  political 
swing  to  the  left  on 
Sunday  did  not,  un- 
fortunately for  Brit- 
ish tennis  followers,  extend 
to  the  power  of  Greg 
Rusedski's  left  arm,  and  be 
went  out  of  the  French 
Open  in  the  first  round  yes- 
terday to  Magnus  Norman 
of  Sweden. 

This  was  not  a surprise, 
although  the  length  of  time 
he  held  oat  3 hr  8 min  — 

probably  was.  Norman  may 
be  ranked  24  places  below 
Rusedski  but  clay  Is  a great 
leveller  for  British  players, 
as  Tim  Henman  may  dis- 
cover this  morning  when 
he  plays  the  Frenchman 
Olivier  Delaitre. 


“You  could  say  this  is  not 
my  favourite  surface,”  said 
Rusedski,  eyes  already 
glinting  grass-green  at  the 
prospect  or  Wimbledon  an 
hour  after  his  6-3,  6-2.  3-6. 
4-6.  9-7  slide  into  red- 
stained  ignominy. 

Roland  Garros  was  at  its 
blissful  best,  with  the  clear- 
est of  pale-blue  skies  and  a 
cooling  breeze  gently  rus- 
tling the  trees.  There  is  a 
striking  orderliness  about 
the  early  days  of  the  tour- 
nament, the  elegance  of  the 
surroundings  mirrored  by 
the  stately  sweep  of  the 
public  as  they  promenade 
through  the  wide  paths 
linking  the  outside  courts. 

Every  court  at  this  most 
stylishly  refined  of  tennis' 
arenas  seems  to  generate 
its  own  atmosphere,  and  al- 


though there  was  no  obvi- 
ous reason  for  the  French 
public  to  watch  either  Ru- 
sedski or  Norman,  Court  11 
was  full  before  the  match 
began. 

The  crowd’s  mood  was 
polite  rather  than  exuber- 
ant. but  interest  was  genu- 
ine and  many  spectators 
rose  to  their  feet  to  appland 
the  Swede,  21  this  Friday, 
when  the  last  of  Rusedski’s 
many  volleying  errors 
finally  decided  the  match. 

*T  just  began  too  tenta- 
tively,” said  Rusedski. 
“Teach  wants  me  to  be 
more  aggressive.  I got  mad 
after  that  and  started  to 
relax.” 

“Teach”  is  Brian 
Teacher,  the  American 
coach  hired  by  Rusedski  a 
year  ago  to  help  him  “learn 


to  play  the  big  points”  and 
generally  become  more  ag- 
gressive. Teacher  Is  evi- 
dently a patient  man. 

In  mitigation  this  was 
only  Rusedski's  fifth  match 
since  his  return  after  an  in- 
jury to  his  left  wrist  ended 
an  impressive  run  early 
this  year  in  which  he  beat 
both  Michael  Chang  and 
Andre  Agassi  (remember 
him?)  on  the  American  in- 
door circuit. 

Rusedski's  metier  is  car- 
pet and  grass  and  it  was 
measure  of  his  indomitable 
optimism  that  he  came 
back  to  level  against  the 
Swede.  Previously  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  match  had 
been  solidly  Norman,  with 
Rusedski  representing  not 
so  much  English  Perpendic- 
ular as  horizontaL 


Suddenly  Norman  show'ed 
palpable  signs  of  weaken- 
ing whereas  Rusedski's 
gamp  gathered  sinew  and 
some  style.  Unfortunately 
it  always  seemed  likely  that 
the  banana-munching 
Swede  would  eventually  de- 
liver the  pay-off. 

The  weather  was  too  con- 
vivial for  any  thoughts  of 
major  shocks  to  the  system, 
although  there  was  a solid 
pre-match  case  for  Pete 
Sampras  to  lose  his  opening 
match  against  France’s  Fa- 
brice  Santoro,  a semi-final- 
ist at  the  Monte  Carlo  Open 
this  year. 

Sampras  strained  a thigh 
muscle  last  week,  just  to 
add  to  the  uncertainty,  but 
there  was  not  the  least  sign 
of  any  problems  on  tbe  cen- 
tre court  as  the  world  No.  1 


prevailed  6-3,  7-5.  6-1.  “1 
just  hope  the  weather  stays 
like  this,”  said  the  Ameri- 
can, echoing  the  precise 
thoughts  of  the  assembled 
multitude. 

Mary  Pierce  teetered  a 
little  against  the  20-year- 
old  Russian  Tatiana  Pan- 
ova. and  Thomas  Muster, 
the  French  champion  in 
1995.  was  taken  to  a fifth 
set  and  a 4-2  deficit  in  it  by 
Germany's  Marc-Kevin 
Goe liner  before  the  status 
quo  was  preserved. 

The  one  seed  to  fall  was 
Spain's  Alberto  Berasate- 
gui.  a finalist  three  yers 
ago.  who  pulled  out  in  the 
fifth  set  with  severe  cramp 
against  Andrei  Medvedev 
of  the  Ukraine.  Otherwise 
it  was  a pain-free  opening 
day. 


Coach  despairs  as  Warrington 
fall  prey  to  resurgent  Eagles 


Rugby  League 

Super  League:  St  Helens  1 2,  Wigan  65 


Hughes  relishes  Saints  torment 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


ERIC  HUGHES  savoured 
80  of  the  most  satisfying 
minutes  of  his  life  at 
Knowsley  Road  last  night. 
Sacked  without  compunction 
by  St  Helens  early  last  year  to 
make  way  for  the  Australian 
Shaun  McRae,  he  saw  his 
Wigan  side  give  his  former 
team  their  biggest  hid  big  in 
194  league  meetings  between 
these  sides. 

Wigan  can  only  regret  the 
four  games  they  lost  earlier  in 
the  season.  There  is  possibly 
too  much  ground  for  them  to 
make  up  now.  but  they  look  a 
class  apart.  The  only  blot  on 


their  borizon  is  the  possibly 
imminent  departure  of  Jason 
Robinson,  who  scored  three 
fine  tries  here  and  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

Wigan  have  the  best  defen- 
sive record  in  Super  League, 
but  their  attack  is  not  bad 
either,  as  St  Helens  discov- 
ered after  only  45  seconds 
when  Robinson  scored  his 
first  try.  a Jink  and  a burst  of 
pace  taking  the  winger  past  a 
clutch  of  defenders. 

A clever  flick  off  the  ground 
by  Kris  Radlinksi  to  Robinson 
then  set  up  Tony  Smith  for  a 
sharply  angled  scoring  run, 
then  Nigel  Wright  fed  Robin- 
son for  his  second  touchdown. 

There  was  no  mercy  for 


Saints,  although  the  next  try 
would  have  ripped  open  bet- 
ter defences  than  theirs. 
Smith  flnlshjng  off  a glorious 
move  involving  a monster  of 
a pass  from  Farrell  to  Andy 
Johnson  and  a clever  chip 
from  the  young  right-winger. 

Just  before  half  time  John- 
son. looking  off-side,  touched 
down  on  the  right  and  Farrell, 
who  can  do  no  wrong  these 
days,  took  his  points  tally  to 
17. 

The  second  half  was  only  11 
minutes  old  when  Wigan 
went  past  the  half-century,  a 
penalty  from  Farrell  being 
the  prelude  to  further  tries 
from  Robinson  and  the  power- 
ful Simon  Haughton,  who  put 


the  finishing  touch  to  another 
majestic  move. 

Many  home  supporters  had 
left  when  Saints  but  their 
team  gamely  reversed  the 
one-way  traffic  with  tries 
from  Andy  Leathern  and 
Anthony  Sullivan,  but  Wigan 
finished  in  brilliant  style 
with  tries  from  Haughton. 
Gary  Connolly  and  Radlinksi, 
the  consistent  Farrell  taking 
his  total  to  25  points. 

St  NiMba  Praacott:  Arnold.  Haig. 
Mata uH a.  Sullivan,  Hammond.  GoukSng; 
Parallni.  Cunningham.  O'Nall!.  Joynt. 
Ptckavanca.  Moctay.  Srtufflioan  Busby. 
Laatham.  CLougMIn.  Anderson. 

Wigan  Warriors:  Paul:  Robinson. 
Radlinksi.  Connolly.  Johnson:  WrlghL 
Smith:  Court®.  Hall.  Hansen,  Haughton. 
Cassidy.  Farralt.  Tidiafmnaai  Csnfisa. 
Lester.  TaDee.  Hoigato. 

Refer* ai  S Presley  (Caadafordt. 


WARRINGTON'S  coach 
Darryl  Van  de  Velde  ad- 
mitted last  night  that  he 
would  not  have  taken  the  job 
if  he  bad  known  the  extent  of 
his  task  at  Wilde  rspooL 
The  Australian,  who  took 
charge  in  April  after  John 
Dorahy  left  a month  earlier, 
was  frustrated  after  his  side's 
3 8-12  home  defeat  by  Shef- 
field Eagles. 

“We  were  outplayed  and 
cannot  use  injuries  as  a real 
excuse.”  he  said.  “We 
dropped  off  too  many  tackles, 
although  it  is  very  tough 
pushing  so  many  youngsters 
into  action  when  they  are  not 
ready  for  Super  League.  But 
there  is  no  money  available  to 
bring  in  new  players,  al- 
though 1 didn't  realise  it  was 
going  to  be  like  this  and 


wouldn’t  be  here  if  I had 
known  when  I took  the  job.” 

Sheffield,  who  had  won 
only  one  of  their  previous  six 
matches,  leapfrogged  over 
Warrington  to  go  intc  eighth 
place  in  the  Super  League. 

Oldham  eased  their  relega- 
tion worries  with  their  third 
win  of  the  season,  a 19-10  vic- 
tory over  the  season's  early 
pacesetters  Salford. 

The  Super  League's  bottom 
side  Castleford  staged  a dra- 
matic late  comeback  to  earn  a 
point  against  second-placed 
Leeds  at  Wheldon  Road. 
Tigers  were  30-18  down  with 
eight  minutes  left  but  sal- 
vaged a 30-30  draw  through 
late  tries  from  the  frill-back 
Jason  Flowers  and  the  substi- 
tute Danny  Orr.  both  con- 
verted by  Lee  Crooks. 


United  eight  go  back  to  Munich 


THE  Manchester  United 
survivors  of  l ho  Munich 
air  crash  are  to  attend  tomor- 
row's European  Cup  final  in 
the  Bavarian  city  despite  the 
English  champions'  exit  in 
the  semi -finals. 

Ucfa  invited  tbe  eight  survi- 
vors of  Lfnited's  1958  team,  in- 
cluding the  Old  TmlTord  di- 
rector Bobby  Charlton,  to 
attend  the  final  between  Bor- 
ussia  Dortmund,  conquerors 
of  .Alex  Ferguson's  team  last 
month,  and  juventus. 

Uefa’s  president  Lennart 
Johansson  and  general  secre- 
tary Gerhard  Aigner  wrote  to 
the  eight,  saying:  "We  know 
that  for  you  travelling  to  Mu- 


nich means  a return  to  the 
place  of  the  tragic  incident  in 
1958.  which  left  a lasting  scar 
in  your  memory,  and  we 
would  be  happy  if  you  would 
accept  our  invitation." 

Charlton  and  the  seven 
others  — Jackie  Blaneb- 
flower.  Bill  Foulkes.  Harry 
Gregg.  Kenny  Morgan.  Albert 
Scanlon,  Dennis  Viollet  and 
Ray  Wood  — accepted  and 
will  be  in  the  Olympic  Sta- 
dium tomorrow  night 

Ferguson  watched  Montpel- 
lier's £4.5  million-rated  Ibra- 
him Bakayoko.  20.  play  in  the 
1-0  win  over  Guingamp  on 
Saturday.  The  striker  also  in- 
terests Newcastle. 


Team  talk 
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Arsenal 

06 

fpswicb  Town 

19 

Sheffield  united  15 

Aston  Villa 

11 

Leeds  United 

03 

Sheffield  Wed. 

14 

Birtn.  City 

34 

Leicester  City 

35 

Southampton 

20 

Blackburn 

21 

Liverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

Bolton 

36 

Man.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

Brentford 

34 

Mon.  United 

01 

Tottenham  Hot. 

07 

Burnley 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

west  Ham 

12 

Chelsea 

08 

MRlwaU 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

Coventry  City 

IT 

Newcastle  Utd 

16 

Wofves 

37 

Derby  County 

26 

Norwich  City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

Evert  on 

05 

Nottm.  Forest 

13 

Rangers 

10 

Hudd.  Town 

32 

OPR 

2S 

Call**,  cost  50p  pep  mm  at  oil  twes. 
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Results 


Soccer 

NATIONWIDE 
PLAY-OFF  FINAL 
First  Division 

toil 


UW  101  o 

Hcpwn  90  64.082 

■Palace  promoted  lo  Premier  Lugue] 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCHt  NZ  Acidcmy  74.  Ireland 
Dev  XV  1* 

Rugby  League 

STONES  SUPER  LEAGUE 
CaoBatevtl  (8!  30,  Laods  1 18)  30. 
Coatlafonfc  Trios  Crilctiloy  2.  Flowora. 
Orr  Siejartan  Ooalai  Crooks.  4.  Orr 
Laodw  TriotB  BIACKmora.  Farrell.  McDer- 
mott lUjrrey.  sterling  Ooate  Hams  3 
Hoiroyd  0 i6.8IS* 

(10)  IB,  Satrord  (Si  10.0ldhM: 
Trios:  Goodwin  LchjiIb  Munre  Goalsi 

Moloney  j Drop  go afe  Goodwin.  Salford: 

Trjfi  Rogers  Qoahn  BUkaloy  J (4.254) 

IB,  London  i12)  30.  Paris 
Trios  Bergman  2.  Oloinik  Pools  Bird  2 
London:  Trios  Tolunt  2 Cralr  Barm  eft  6 
(4.934! 

St  Mutant  (0)  1st,  Wigan  (37)  SS.  Si  He+ 
Trias  UJtftdm.  Su'lr/an.  Ooelot 
Gouldlng  Wigan,  Trios  Robinson  3. 
Haugtilcn  1 5m, m 2.  Connolly.  Farrell.  A 
joltnton.  RaollnsM.  Pools  Fane.  I 10. 
Drop  voafe  FjrTwli  (10.5*1 
Warrington  (€•  13,  ShofftaM  (14)  30. 
Worvtogtom  Tries  Vigana.  Wnglield. 
Goals  Brian.  £ WhnfWulil  Trias  Garcia 
2 Tjwwa  2 Laoluw  McAllister  Goals 
Aslan  7 ,J  jtci. 

P w 

Bradford 71  11 

Leeds .... ...........  12  6 


12 

London  12 

StHotana-  ..  12 

KaOftU  . . 12 

SaHorri  - 12 

SfaoflMd  ..  ..  12 

Warrington  - 12 

Oldham 12 

Paris.. ..  12 

I. ....  13 


OL  F A Pta 

0 0 3$!-  19H  33 

1 3 313  250  17 

0 4 356  139  « 

2 3 330  231  IS 

1 4 337  273  IS 

1 4 322  227  IS 

0 5 238  243  14 

0 S 258  302  8 

0 6 258  420  S 

0 3 255  350  « 

0 10  195  007  4 

1 11  173  3S4  3 


Or— bury  iBi  19,  Wdurinld  ,6)  IQ. 
OualftWjj  Trios  6 Bell.  Bramaid.  S '.Vil- 
llams.  Goals  Enron  3 Drop  goal:  Dun. 
Wakofioldi  Trjra  Gngg  Goals  Davis  3 

(2  inn. 

Hull  KR  (1C)  IQ,  Fcathoralono  (15|  £7. 
Hun  KR:  Trios  Attann  2.  Goofe  D Hutchin- 
son. PMUmaro  Trios  Evans.  Rombu. 
Strange  Goals  For  o Drop  goals  Fox  3 
13.0771 

KetgMay  (201  JO,  Workington  UDI  1C. 
Keighley;  Trios  Robinscn  2.  Doorev. 
Ramshatr.  rt-j,  Goals  Rab.t-.3pn  5. 
Workington:  Trios  Brown.  Urn  nan 
Bcdhraite  ,2.5321. 


Svrinteo  M0)  IS,  HWI  (18)  M. 

Trias  Evans.  Longa.  Riley  Goals  Rogers 
2 Craio.  Hufc  Tries  VaJkona  3.  Fisher. 
Goals  Hewn  S 11.961). 

WMtotovon  (8)  18,  HuddersSoM  (M) 
26.  WHtelwvaii!  Trias  Mellaloe-Browri 
2 Kiddie.  Lrwthwelle  Ooata  Kitcfiln.  Hud- 
dersfloMi  Trios  Booth  2.  Bud.  Harmon. 
Goats  Cook  4 Drop  go  ids  Cook.  Sch> 
lltto  1 1.6091 
Second  Division 

Barrow  <101  20,  Brandov  (61  Id.  lo- 
row:  Trios  Atkinson.  Haworth,  R Robin- 
son. SUItfi  Opsfri  Atkinson  2 Bmrntayi 

Tries  Blown  Hmcnoide  Goals  Pickles  4 

1 701 1. 

Dooeastor  MOi  £1.  Prosoot  <14)  2a 
Pones  run  Trios  Robinson  2.  Busby, 
Mas  kin  Goals:  Senior  2.  Drop  goafc 
Senior  Present:  Trios  Bridge.  Harmer. 
Wailmgton.  Goals:  jgekkM  3.  Walllngton 
i549! 

Lancashire- Lynx  (81  £1.  ITortidsle  16)  a 
Lsnssshlre  Lynx,  Trios  Finney.  Jon*j. 
Waring.  Goals  Allday  4.  Drop  goal: 
Byrne  RoeMals  Try:  Flanagan.  Gosh 
Gartiarw  (7371 

Leigh  (4|  13,  Hearts'  |6)  19.  LdgfeTvy: 
SerstiOld  Ooalai  Puflill  4.  Drop  gnot 
Juices.  Hnrrttab  Tries  Childs.  Cwll 
Ooslsi  Mansson  2 I1.10B). 

York  <161  37,  Cerda  lo  (4)  Id.  Yortc 
Tries:  Fitzgerald  3.  Deakin  Z Limb  2. 
Goafs  negerald  4.  (hep  peak  Crane 
Cardriai  Tries  D Armsrong.  j Johnson. 
Stevens.  Goals  RjChOrtfsen  3 (5G1J. 
AUSTRALIAN  SUPER  LEAGUE:  Auck- 
land 1C.  Canberra  20. 

Goff 

PGA  CSHIP  (Wentworth):  Leadbip  Rna! 
scores  >G&hre  unless  staled).  STB  I 
Woomuib  67  68  70  70.  2TT  £ Oa  <SA)  89 
71  (T.  70.  N Faldo  70  87  70  70:  D ClB«e  68 

74  68  71.  278  C Montgomerie  89  69  76  W. 
279  4 CaDrera  iArg)  73  67  70  BX  □ GlUord 
67  70  72  70.  280  D Edlurei  (Sore)  70  72  68 

70  281  L W«lwood  70  72  70  69.  282  B 
Lana  fH  72  89  TZ  284  E Darcy  66  75  78  67; 
F NdWIa  <RIZ)  53  71  77  68.  E Romero  (Arp) 

71  70  70  73.  288  R Bums  7*  71  72  7ft  £ 
Mason  73  71  63  72,  D Carter  68  74  70  73;  P 
Walton  © 72  70  74:  S AIMS  (Tfln)  73  89  70 
76.  286  P Heobtam  (Swej  73  71  75  67;  R 
RaJIerty  7-  72  7?  6a.  T Btorn  (Den)  66  74  75 
68-  I Pyman  ri  73  73©:  J-M  Oluabol  (Sol 

72  71  73  70:  P Curry  71  74  71  70;  J Robson 
'1  71  71  73.  M-A  Martm  (Spl  TO  7S  67  74 
287  A Busier!  |Swls|  73  70  TS  BR  J Co- 
cores (4rg)  74  72  75  69:  M Doris  70  73  73 
71;  P O Uailev  (Aus)  73  71  72  71;  G Sune- 
son  iSpl  73  72  63  73  288  B Linger  (Gar) 

67  75  76  70.  A Olmarn  72  71  74  71.  © 
Emerson  71  70  75  72;  V Smgn  (Fl|l)  70  73 

73  72;  R Gotrtsn  <SA)  73  74  © 72.  289  P 
Bioadhtnl  7J  75  73  M:  p-u  Johansson 
(Swot  70  75  74  70:  D Borrego  (Spl  70  75  74 
70:  D Hobertson  72  7a  73  70.  M Farry  lFr| 

68  73  77  71.  S Torrance  71  7S  71  72;  II  Roe 
72  73  71  73;  R Chapman  71  75  68  74  290 
G Evans  71  75  74  7D:  J Haegoman  (5wej  68 
76  72  73. 1 Qarbuit  71  73  73  74.  E CanoMca 
lH)  74  73  © 74.  W westner  ISA)  74  70  7i 

75  291  I QirrWO  iSp)  74  73  73  71;  G Orr 


87  78  73  73:  C WWtelaw  (SA)  © 7S  71  73;  P 
Teravslnen  (US)  74  73  71  73. 

COLONIAL  TOURNAMENT  (Fort  Worth); 
Wort  soonest  (US  unless  stated):  268  D 
Frost  (SA)  86.  83.  88.  87.  267  D Oflrtn  68. 
67.  62.  72:  B Faxon  63.  SB.  TO.  88.  96B  T 
Woods  67,  65,  64,  72  P Goydos  84.  65.  68. 
71.  269  B Tway  66.  86.  ©.  68:  D Harl  88. 
©.  68.  67.  270  J Furyk  84.  67.  67.  72.  271 
J Huston  67.  67.  87.  70.  972  G Day  60.  70. 

85.  «.  L Roberts  87.  68.  66.  71;  S Pale  89. 

86.  64.  73  272  J Stamm  66.  60.  66.  70:  J 
Leonard  64.  67. 68. 74. 274  J Moggert  71. 
67. 68.  89;  3 Uamyanta  (Japan)  68.  68  68 
d.  G Kratt  67.  88.  69.  70.  S Clnft  ©.  66. 67. 
TZ  K Triplett  68.  64.  67.  74 

Tennis 

M (Paris):  nm  rovndi 
(Swltt)  bt  D Hrbaty  (Skrva- 
kla)  7-6.  3-6.  7-6.  6-4:  T Mtastar  (AM)  bl 
M-K  GoeJIrter  (Gar)  4-6.  7-6.  b-Z  6-7.  B-4; 
J Abort  vneos  (Sp)  bt  C Ruud  (Nor)  5-7. 

6— 4.  6-1.  4-1  ree  A Wsdirsdso  (Uk)  M A 
Berssstegul  (Sp)  8-4.  4-6.  2-6.  6-2.  2-1 
ret  8 Lar—  (Can!  9)  H Gumy  {Arg|  2-6. 

5- 4.  6-4.  4^.  8-6:  F Ctavt  (Sp)  bt  M 
Charpender  (Aral  3-6. 6-4. 6-7. 6-1. 6-3:  A 
Portia  (Sp)  bt  Q Solves  (FrJ  7-6. 6-1. 6-3: 
J Stark  (US)  bl  M Zatuleta  (Ary)  6-4. 7-6. 

7- 6;  J Itsliashsrg  (Aye)  W A Radulescu 
(Qerl  6-0.  6-4.  4-6.  6-4:  J Wsmortafc 
(Noth)  M S GiONsan  (Fr)  6-3.  4-8. 6-4. 6-4: 
H Eacvde  (Fr)  Dt  T Johansson  (Stra)  6-3, 
2-6. 7-5.  7-8.  s Neva i u (Sp)  bl  M Aurelia 
Gorrtz  (Sp)  1-6. 6-4. 6-2: 6-7: 6-1;  P ka 
pns  (US)  bt  F Santoro  (Fr)  6-3. 7-5. 6-1:  A 
comdla  (3o)  bt  K Alami  (Mor)  6-3.  6-4. 

6- 1:  T Oaghn  (Fr)  bt  S Nutt  (Fr)  5-7. 
4-6.  7-5.  6-3.  6-4;  c FioBae  (Fr)  bl  0 
Grass  (Ger)  6-4. 5-4, 3-15,  7-5.  r taedgad 
(Br)  bt  J Frana  (Argj  6-*.  6-7.  6-4.  7-5.  J 
lortaae  (Swb)  ta  R Roneberg  (US)  6-2. 
6-1.  4-6,  6-2;  J KetapecHd  (Ger)  U D 
Prlnottl  JGerj  6-4.  6-4.  3-8.  4-6.  6-4;  G 

(Fr)  M V spadea  (US)  6-2. 6-0. 6-t: 


(Bf)  M S Oaaedel  (Czj  6-0. 7-fi. 
6-4;  K Neman  |Swo)  M G Rusedski  (QB) 
6-3.  6-2.  3-6.  4-6.  6-7.  G NOta  (Aral  0t  W 
Schranz  (Air)  6-4. 6-2.  6-3:  Y KafdMkow 
(Rua)  bt  M Demm  (Cz)  6-a.  6-4.  &— 3;  l 
pm  (India)  w G Stanord  ISA)  8-1.  3-6. 
6-3.  6-2:  R Dsigada  (Paraj  bt  S Schaiken 
(Noth)  2-6.  7-6.  7-5.  6-4;  L Rous  (Fr)  bt  A 
Mannov  (Rus)  E-O.  6-2,  7-6. 

Woman  T Taasagan  (Thai)  W L C&jf- 
ton  (Bel)  7-6.  6-4:  o PtuUlikd  (ill  w s 
Cade  (US)  7-6,  7-5;  a Kaundww  (Rusi 
bl  R Zrubakovn  (Slovak)  8-3.  9-2;  P Bo- 
gerpor  (Ger)  M M Grzybovsta  (Pol)  3-6. 
6-3.  6-*;  | dgfctan  (Rom)  « J Lea  (US) 
8-1.  6-0:  D Von  Roost  (Bel)  M B Funner 
(Gar)  3-0  rec  R Dvegoak  (Rom)  bt  S 
Jemealan  (Can)  8-3.  6-2;  L itnwonod 
(US)  cs  M Ualeeva  (Sul)  4-8.  7-6.  6-3;  L 
Onlasa  (HI  bt  N van  Lottum  [Fr)  *-6.  7-6. 
13-10,  M Pieros  (Fr)  bl  T Panova  (Rus) 
6-2.  4-6.  6-4;  B Paulas  (AM)  bt  T Whtt- 
linger  Jonag  (US)  6-0.  6-1;  W Ski-TLg 
(Taiwan)  bl  S Da  Vine  (Bel)  6-3.  7-5:  21 
BoM  (Ger)  bt  E Curuicnet  (Fn  t-6.  6-4. 

(Tr)  bt  a Ellwoad  f Aus) 
IT.1  a^6~3LK  HkwlcfdhB.a  (Slovak)  bt 
P Langrova  (C2)  8-2.  6-2;  M s*l«o  (US)  bt 
M Saokl  (Japan)  8-0.  5-3.  E ~~i|"arit 
(Sorttzl  bt  K Brandi  [US)  6-3.  6-4.  M K9- 


wroto  (Japan)  bt  L AndrotU  (Fr)  8-3. 8-3.  C 
taardnoa  (Sp)  bt  E Lolt  (Fr)  4-6,  6-Z  8-3; 
P actarydw  (Svrltt)  M U I4arusha  (A«) 
6-3.  6-3:  H Sokova  (Cz)WS  Dopier  (Aut) 

6- 3.  6-4;  L PMupoft  (US)  bl  J Kruger 
ISA)  6-2.  6-3:  M demo  (Sp)  bt  L Wnd  (US) 

7- 6.  6-0:  i ttajoB  (Croabe)  bt  S Welneva 
iCz)  7-5.  8-4;  C Wtenlo  (Fr)  M S AppeV- 
mana  (8el)  6-7.  6-2. 6-1;  Y Hoaukl  (indo) 
M A Cartsson  (Swot  6-4.  4-8.  6-V.  V WB- 
Baow  (US)  bt  N Sawamatsu  (Japan)  8-2. 
6-7  7-5:  C Rubb)  (US)  bt  M Dtas-rtiva 
(Arg)  7-6.  7-5:  S Tihp  (Croatia)  bt  M 
Kottica  (Ger)  7-6.  6-3;  I Oonroabafogul 
(Arg)  bt  A CUaot  (Poll  6-3.  6-3;  A Me 
(US)  bt  D Chladkova  (Cz)  6-4.  6-Ct  N 
Anwrtt  (US)  bt  R Mr  aid  (Japan)  6-2.  6-1; 
A Nasal  (Fr)  bt  L Richter  ora  iCz)  7-5. 3-0 
rob  A Cootaar  (SA)  bt  R Grande  (It)  6-4. 
WJ. 


Athletics 


CAU  INTER  COUNTIR  CWIPS  (Bed- 
terd):  Wlowaas.  Heat  lOOao  I Mackle  (E 
DM!  Scan  lOJfeaec.  200an  D Money 
(Derby)  20.75.  400oo  j Deacon  (Nt 
Counoeal  45.12.  SOOeoi  D Hall  (Middx) 
M 0pen*f^*'  (HE  CounUesi 

woo":  s Colton  (Leicsl 
l1,-25-17  AA*  •»  BagM  lOyDOOni 
M SKHnle  (BtackMh)  28.27.98 
manBmm  D Greaves  (Esfiexi  IajOX 

4€>Om  Inn  nii  1 M Douglas  | Bucks  j fwnfl 

300Gan  «/«  L Hunt  (Gl  Uancheuer) 
BLSCW1  . UBOr  wrtfa  U Bell  [W  Dial 
&»t)  l£3ia.  Hhh  Juapi  J Brtoley 
[Sfirops]  zsom.  Pete  vaxdb  P Wflilanaon 
(MimbersWe)  5.40.  Long  junmi  C Derid- 
m (Kent)  7.68.  Triple  J Colley 
ON  M SSrds  (Lelcs) 
17^7.  MS on«i  G Smith  (Warwick)  60.38. 
»— n D Smitn  (Humber)  68^2.  j»*. 
ftp  W Hill  (Yorta)  82.48.  * 

WoBiia:  lOOan  e Oiokelo  (Kant) 
M ftehardson  (Berks) 
L Hanson  (Warwick)  S327. 
aooem  M Faherty  (Yorks)  zotj).  lEOOn 
H Pattfeon  <21.4$.  \OWnii  H 

Hewman  (Gt  Manchester)  t6J7.0a  lOOm 
— — — p ftllangnwn  (Meraey)  13.54. 
400oi  h«»tdo«  v Jamison  (Nl)  59.09. 

Mgb  Jon^  m Dunidey  (Nortnama)  UMm. 
w*  J Whltkmk  (Yorks)  4.02  (UK 

record).  lAnglbowe  J Hepner  (Kent)  8l3*. 

K Evans  (Shrops)  12.4$. 
Starti  7 Aston  (Middx)  15  74.  I»Uc  J 

McKeman  (NT)  HU*  A Gar- 

Oerter  (Northerns)  6292.  frrrt.  k r»— - 
WIO  (Wdfcl  Scot)  50.58 


Basketball 


NBAiWa 


HouS- 


Bn  9b.  uun  92  (senes  level  at  2-2). 

Baseball 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE,  Cleveland  7.  Battl- 
more  6.  Detroll  13.  Takas  5;  Toronto  4 
Anehrtm  3 (in  11):  Ciucago  WS  7.  Mihvau- 
He*  11,  Kansas  City  4.  Seattle  3 fill;  Min- 
r—dta  7.  Oakland  6 (10).  UemiL 
JS.  ®*'1'  BaHimure  (TOI.  Lra. 
PtZ97<  QB0):  z NY  Yankeos  (20  22  MZ 
6):  3.  Toronto  (24  21  J33  6$.  "mlfli  j. 
Ctovaland  [W25.  L21.  PCL643,  GBO)'  Z Mill 
vmuko,  (22^2-^00-2);  3.  Kanaas  Cl^  ^ 


34-47BJI.  Wosb  t.  Texas  fW38  L20. 
PCL665.  GBO);  Z Anaheim  1 25-21-  £43-t j:  3. 
Seattle  12S-23--521-2) 

NATIONAL  LRAOUEi  Montreal  6.  Pllta- 
burgh  8:  Cinonnati  7.  Chicago  Cubs  S'  CnL 
orada  B.  HouSBfl  5;  LA  Z AUama  a San 
Diego  2.  Florida  6:  San  Francisco  3.  St 
Lou'S  9.  I aortbig  atamdimai  Etuti  1.  At- 
lanta (WTO.  L15,  PCLM6.  GBO):  2.  Florida 
( 29-1  &. 91 7-3X1.  3.  Montreal  l26-2l-J62-0» 
Conti ab  1.  Houston  (W2S.  LM.  PcLSIO. 
G80):  2 Plttstuigh  (24-24- ^00-XV  3.  St 
LOUIS  (50-27.426-4).  Wart,  1.  San  Ftan- 
CISCO  (W27.  L20.  Pct-574.  GB0I:  Z Colorado 
(26-22- 942- tX):  X LA  125-52-  533-2). 

Chess 

MADRID  ORAN  DM  ASTER  3,  Round 
Ikraoc  V Satov  (Rus)  1.  A Bm^avtoy  (Slo- 
Wk)  0:  V Akopian  (Arm)  1.  j Piket  (New)  0; 
N SJtart  (Eng)  X.  M Hleacas  tSp)  fc  A Shirov 
I8p)  0.  V Topalov  (Bui)  1.  J Poibht  (Huni  i 
P San  Segundo  (Sp)  0.  Rotaod  foun 
tyav*k>  1,  Short  0:  Akopian  l.  Sol 0: 
1,11 wa*  Xk  Shirur  .V.  Topalov  7.  Fofaar  0’ 
Ptkat  1.  San  S«gundo  0.  Lnaden:  Topalov 
a*.  Aiopian  3.  Abo:  Snort  IX 
COULSOON  RmaWAnONAL:  Round 
TJmmonnans  (Noth)  Z j 
2"?  T2"  '*•  N McDonald 

(Enn  t (i  unfinished). 

Cricket 

MOKm  COUNTIES  CJMPj  Trill 

Devon  CIO  and  236-8  (A  J Pooh  87  N A 
Folland  60;  BarwtcJi  wales  180-7 

Ojree  wWets.  Stiertxmia  Sdwwb  Dorsal 
105  and  80  (RstSortl  8-50.  Cooper  4-33 1 
Itareiord  227-4.  Hereford  won  Sy  an  m- 

555  C««nbertaiid 

(Faniham  4-65).  Beds 
j^S-Band  228-7  IA  J Tron  64.  W Lirkinc 
»).  Drawn..  Wotoiili  Herts  278-2  and 
ts  Marct’  80.  M C G Wrigtn  53no  M 
Jamas  SO.  Lines  231-1  tnd  l "l-4  (hi  R 
Oouldsttne  68(10)  Drawn  ChPPew  A 
CMarwr:  Barks  200-6  and  im  (Arnold 
5-6m.  Oxon  201-6  and  153  (B  C A Elltaon 
52.  Kendrick  6-40).  Berks  won  by  31  run®. 
«D  STUB'S  CUP,  RMetaL,  LrZ 

Wanda  20a  aw 

Tob«oo  HO  (Qumn  4-38)  and  138  ib  Lora 
5Z  Mills  5-33).  Leeward  Is  won  bv  SS  tiam 

Cycling 

10  icastravlllan 
’■  M Cipol), m (It, 
Sa«M  Shr  lOmui  Baw.  Z E Loom  (in  *KI 

PriO  St  41000.  3.  I gZFm  taL0T,VF'' 

Equestrianism 

Smith.  For  The  Boat  (0-33  4ft.  sum 

;nw,r,u“'  vi"Ba«  &S5 


Motor  Sport 


CAR 

ta-ftz)  Renaun  L^una-  c. 


Renaun  Laguna.  3.  F Bleia  (Ger)  Audi  A4 
Qoaitrp-  Romd  life  1.  Uwtu  37  a J 
ITtompagn  1GB)  Honda  Accord  3.  R Ryden 
■"^1  Onoonr  otandfaiga;  i,  Menu 
139pb.  Z Rydell  67;  3.  Plato  86 

Ice  Hockey 

NHL;  Stanley  Can  ptey-offu  Coateni 
™*™*r**ic»  flwriiM  PMIa-^Ipnia  4 uv 
Ranger^  C iPtilladatphia  won  series  4-1j 

Sailing 

2“*"***  » (PortamouthT 

Round  1.  Rantara  il  Smith)  aiDis;  2 

ck^iS)  ss”™'  3r  31  u™Md  A,rlin'«  IQ 

Fixtures 

Soccer 

MICMMOHMi  Scotland  v Wales  (8.0) 

Bosby  League 

Eszjsr  lMoua‘  "M,af  * 


Cricket 


BAH  CUP;  Qnsner-f 
Pnohnafuiib  ElMt  v 5. 
•wnr:  Kom  v Works.  Utoeg 
v SomerseL  Hoadbw 

v Normaim. 

tour  match  in  o.  ims 
CJouceatarshjrc  v Austrabe 


Live  Commen 

37  V Warwicks.  46 
Lets.  39  V Somerset.  43 
Yorkshire  48  V Northaots.41 

Match  Reports 

Esse*  33  V Surrey  44 

Complete  county  scores 

08&1  22  88  30. 

^15  LO*.  (LO.  WIN**. 

W71  T13  44T3 
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Cricket 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Sun  rises 

again 
for  Devon 

Mika  Seivey  on  why  the  odds  are  on 
the  selectors  taking  a Test  gamble 


IT  IS  almost  18  months 
since  Devon  Malcolm  said 
farewell  -to  Test  cricket 
beneath  Table  Mountain 
after  a working-over  by  an  18- 
year-old  novice  and  a subse- 
quent savaging  by  the  chair- 
man of  selectors. 

The  intervening  time  has 
not  been  happy,  with  the  ran- 
cour between  Malcolm  and 
Raymond  Illingworth  reach- 
ing hateful  proportions  and, 
despite:  the  bowler's  best 
efforts,  no  hint  that  his  ab- 
sence from  Test  cricket  has 
been-  anything  but 

permanent. 

Two  things  have  happened 
this  season  to  alter  the  situa- 
tion. For  a start,  Illingworth 
has  gone  — consigned  to  ped- 
dling his  punditry  with  his 
credibility  shot  to  pieces  — 
and  the  new  selectorial 
regime  of  David  Graveney, 
Graham  Gooch  and  Mike  Gat- 
ting  has  promised  that  all 
slates  have  been  wiped  clean. 


One  person 
requested  that, 
on  his  death, 
his  ashes  be 
scattered  by 
Malcolm  to  ensure 
the  job  was  done 
properly 


Second,  so  enthusiastically 
has  Malcolm  been  charging  in 
for  Derbyshire  that  he  has  al- 
ready taken  30  wickets  — 
nine  more  than  his  nearest 
rival  — at  a strike  rate  of 
roughly  one  every  26  deliver- 
ies and  at  an  average  of  less 
than  18.  The  statistics  suggest 
he  is  howling  fast,  accurately 
and  incisively;  no  one  Is  in 
better  form. 

The  champagne  glasses  had 
scarcely  been  drained  on  Sun- 
day evening  before  English 
thoughts  of  the  one-day  suc- 
cesses were  consigned  to  his- 
tory and  the  focus  switched  to 
the  summer's  second  phase. 

"The  past  few  days  have 
been  a great  boost”  Graveney 
said  yesterday.  “Everyone 
has  been  smiling  and  the 
wave  of  support  for  the  play- 
ers has  been  tremendous. 
They  feel  more  comfortable 
and  able  to  express  their 
skills.  But  we  have  to  look 
ahead  now.” 

The  selectors  meet  on  Sat- 
urday to  choose  a squad  for 
the  first  Test,  which  starts  in 


Motor  Racing 


Birmingham  on  Thursday 
week.  Uppermost  in  their 
minds  win  be  the  need  to  fine? 
an  attack  that  can  bowl  Aus- 
tralia out  twice.  Malcolm, 
once  more,  is  being  touted  as 
aspearhead. 

His  has  been  a turbulent 
career,  beginning  ^ 1939  ^ 
Trent  Bridge  when  Geoff 
Marsh  and  Mark  Taylor  bat- 
ted through  the  entire  first 
day  and  Steve  Waugh  donned 
a helmet  for  the  first  time,  not 
because  of  Malcolm's  fero- 
cious pace  but  because  he  be- 
lieved the  bowler  had  no  due 
where  the  next  ball  was  go- 
ing. Such  inaccuracy  became 
legendary;  so  much  so  that 
one  person  requested  that,  on 
his  death,  his  ashes  be  scat- 
tered by  Malcolm  to  ensure 
the  job  was  done  properly. 

Against  that,  of  course, 
came  the  famous  day  at  The. 
Oval  when  he  got  things  right 
and  blew  South  Africa  away 
In  their  second  inn  trip;  with 
nine  for  57.  figures  that  have 
been  bettered  only  five  tinws 
in  Test  history. 

A recall  for  Malcolm  would 
be  compelling.  If  anyone 
could  be  sure  that  the  version 
that  turns  up  has  its  action  In 
order  and  range-finder 
switched  on.  Some,  however 

— and  this  would  surely  in- 
dude England’s  captain  Mike 
Atherton,  who  felt  increas- 
ingly frustrated  by  Malcolm’s 
inconsistency  in  South  Africa 

— might  argue  strongly  that 
we  have  been  down  this  road 
too  often. 

Malcolm's  career  figures 
foil  to  make  a strong  case. 
Offer  Darren  Gough,  say,  a 
Test  bowling  average  dose  to 
his  age  and  he  would  take  it; 
he  is  26.  But  Malcolm  is  34 
and  his  average  is  two  points 
higher  than  that,  unaccepta- 
bly high  when  the  great  last 
bowlers  do  better  by  between 
20  aqd  25  runs  per  wicket. 

There  is  also  evidence  that’ 
Malcolm  is  a horses-for- 
courses  bowler,  particularly 
in  England.  Flay  him  at  Trent 
Bridge,  for  example,  where  he 
averages  64,  or  Headingley 
(52)  or  Old  Trafford  (66),  and 
it  seems  you  run  the  risk  of 
humiliation.  However,  for 
Lord’s  (31)  and,  best  of  all. 
The  Oval  (26)  his  threat  takes 
on  a different  perspective. 

But  the  first  Test  is  at  Edg- 
baston  and  there  is  no  bench- 
mark. Malcolm  has  played 
only  a single  match  there  and 
that  on  such  a featherbed  that 
the  newly  knighted  Sir  Rich- 
ard Hadlee  watched  his  open- 
ing delivery  of  the  match 
bounce  twice  before  it 
reached  the  keeper. 

Compare  that,  though,  with 
Curtly  Ambrose’s  opening  1 


Heady  to  deliver? . . Devon  Malcolm  works  up  a head  of  steam  as  England  debate  his  Ashes  recall  photograph:  frank  baron 


ball  to  Atherton  two  years 
ago,  which  cleared  batsman. 
keeper  and  almost  the  sight- 
screen,  or  the  bowling  of  Jar 
vagal  Srtoatb  and  Venkatesh 
Prasad  last  year,  and  a differ- 
ent picture  emerges  of  an  un- 
reliable strip  on  which  pace 
and  erratic  bounce  will  be  the 
key. 

Already  Graveney  can  pen- 
cil In  the  names  of  Gough  and 
Andy  Gaddi cfc  and,  except  for 
the  back  injury  that  kept 


Menu  is  the  big  Swiss  cheese 


Amanda  Campbell 


Alain  menu  and 
Renault  went  into 
rounds  nine  and  10  of  the 
Auto  Trader  RAC  Touring 
Car  Championship  at  Oul- 
ton  Park  with  a firm  grip 
oa  the  title.  They  left  with  a 
stranglehold. 

The  Swiss  driver  domi- 
nated both  races  on  the 
Cheshire  circuit’s  shorter 
lay-out,  although  a poor 
start  in  the  first  meant  he 
had  to  work  his  way  past 
last  year’s  champion  Frank 
Biela  in  the  Audi  and  his 
Renanlt  team-mate  Jason 
Plato,  who  finished  second. 
Biela ’s  Audi  benefited  from 
a 30kg  redaction  in  the  pen- 
alty it  carries  as  a four- 
wheel-drive  car. 

The  accident  count  on 
this  narrow  track  was  as 
high  as  ever.  First-corner 


Incidents  in  both  races  en- 
sured that  Honda's  Gab- 
riele Tarqrani,  who  had 
been  second  in  the  points 
table,  left  Cheshire  without 
increasing  his  score  and 
dropped  to  fourth.  Honda 
had  a difficult  weekend, 
with  their  other  driver 
James  Thompson  the  main 
victim  of  the  first-race 
crash,  but  the  23-year-old 
made  amends  with  second 
place  in  round  10. 

After  poor  showings  in 
the  last  two  rounds  the 
Volvo  S40  was  back  on  the 
pace.  Sweden’s  Rickard  Ry- 
dell  took  third  place  in 
round  20,  driving  through 
the  field  after  being  de- 
layed in  the  first-corner 
melee.  It  was  a perfor- 
mance topped  only  by  that 
of  Plato,  who  had  been 
forced  to  a halt  and 
resumed  17th  before  storm- 
ing up  to  fourth  place. 


Sport  in  brief 


Badminton 

After  England's  relegation  to 
Group  Two,  where  they  will 
play  promoted  Scotland  next 
season,  Steve  Baddeley  has 
called  for  "fighting  perfor- 
mances” from  his  players  in 
the  Individual  world  champi- 
onships beginning  in  Glasgow 
today,  writes  Richard  Jago. 
The  former  European  cham- 
pion Darren  Hall  meets  Scot- 
land's No.  1 Bruce  Flockhart 

Goff 

The  Americans  are  taking  this 
year’s  Ryder  Cup  very  seri- 
ously, writes  David  Davies. 
Ten  of  their  possible  team  will 
visit  the  venue,  Valderranm  in 
Spain,  on  July  11  and  12,  the 
weekend  before  the  Open 
Championship. 

Cycling 

Mario  Cippollnl  yesterday 
won  his  fourth  stage  of  the 
Giro  d'ltalla,  beating  his  fel- 
low Italian  Endrio  Leoni  by 
inches  In  the  195km  (122 


Dean  Headley  out  of  the  last 
two  Texaco  games  and  will 
exclude  him  from  Kent’s 
match  today,  the  hat-trick 
king  might  well  have  been 
there  too. 

The  success  of  Ben  Hoi- 
lioake  has  exploded  the  myth 
that  young  English  players 
cannot  be  expected  to  suc- 
ceed, but  although  Alex 
Tudor,  the  19-year-old  Surrey 
bowler,  impressed  with  his 
pace  and  easy  action  playing 


miles)  10th  stage  to  Taranto. 
Russia's  Pavel  Tonkov  fin- 
ished in  the  pack  but  main 
tained  his  overall  lead  going 
into  today’s  rest  day.  Marco 
Pantani,  who  crashed  on  Sat- 
urday and  retired  with  a 
bruised  thigh,  is  confident  he 
will  be  fit  to  compete  in  the 
Tour  de  France. 

Ice  Hockey 

The  Philadelphia  Flyers  beat 
the  New  York  Rangers  4-2  on 
Sunday  to  win  the  best-of- 
seven  Stanley  Cup  semi-final 
series  4-1,  writes  Vic  Bat- 
chelder.  The  Flyers,  who  last 
reached  the  final  in  1987,  will 
meet  Detroit  or  Colorado. 

Equestrianism 

Michael  Whitaker  flew  back 
from  the  Rome  International 
to  win  the  Richmond  Grand 
Prix  on  Virtual  Village 
Umour  Bal  yesterday,  writes 
John  Kerr.  His  team-mate 
Robert  Smith,  on  For  The 
Best,  was  runner-up  with  the 
only  other  elear  round  in  a 14- 

horse  Jump-off  for  the  £2,000- 
prize.  Whitaker  also  took 
third  on  Magic  Carpet 


for  the  Rest  against  England. 
A at  the  start  of  the  season 
and  has  been  talked  about 
with  relish,  his  county  coach 
Dave  Gilbert  is  believed  to 
feel  that  the  temperaments  of 
this  teenager  and  the  one  who 
marched  out  to  bat  at  Lord’s 
on  Sunday  are  poles  apart 
Which  brings  the  wheel  of 
fortune  back  round  to  Glori- 
ous Devon.  Should  they  or 
shouldn't  they?  There  may  be 
no  further  chance  to  view 


him  before  the  selectors  meet 
however,  because  Derbyshire 
are  not  playing  in  the  next 
round  of  Championship 
matches  and  instead  meet  the 
Australians  over  the 
weekend. 

If  Malcolm  has  Test  ambi- 
tions he  must  play,  and  so 
must  Australia’s  beleaguered 
captain  Mark  Taylor.  In  view 
of  what  is  at  stake,  it  could  be 
one  of  the  most  intriguing 
contests  of  the  summer. 


Whitlock  goes  higher  still 


Duncan  Mackay  in  Bedford 


BRITISH  women's  pole 
vaulting  continued  its 
ascent  at  the  Inter  Counties 
Championships  here  yester- 
day when  Janine  Whitlock 
broke  the  UK  record  for 
the  third  time  in  nine 
months. 

The  23-year-old  from  Dews- 
bury cleared  4.02  metres  to 
add  a centimetre  to  the  record 
she  set  earlier  this  month. 
The  vault  came  long  after  the 
rest  of  the  field  in  this  fledg- 
ling event  had  been  knocked 
out 

"I  need  more  competition  to 
go  higher,”  said  Whitlock, 
"but  this  summer  I am  hop- 
ing to  find  some  foreign  com- 
petition where  I can  be 
pushed  much  higher.” 
Matthew  Douglas  contin- 
ued to  rise  above  the  stigma 
of  his  drugs  suspension  by 


winning  the  400  metres  hur- 
dles in  52.00sec.  The  Bucking- 
hamshire athlete,  who  is  20.  is 
currently  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  his  appeal  against  the 
three-month  ban  he  served 
after  allegedly  testing  posi- 
tive for  ephedrtae  at  the  Scot- 
tish Indoor  Championships  in 
January. 

"It  is  paramount  that  I 
dear  my  name,  because  I do 
not  want  to  be  stuck  with  the 
label  of  a drugs  cheat,”  he 
said. 

The  performance  of  the 
second  day  of  these  champi- 
onships came  from  the  Kent- 
based  Nigerian  Endurance 
Ojokolo,  who  won  the 
women’s  100m  in  a world- 
class  time  of  ll.l9sec. 
Ojokolo,  who  was  fifth  in  the 
world  indoor  championships 
60m,  pulled  Middlesex’s 
Evadnly  McKenzie  to  a 
personal  best  of 
iiA5sec. 


Rugby  Union 

Lions  hookers 
swap  punches 
in  training 


Robert  Armstrong 

In  East  London 


A FLARE-UP  in  training, 
followed  by  a grounds- 
man's attempt  to  order 
the  Lions  off  the  pitch  for 
tomorrow's  game  against  Bor- 
der, temporarily  threw  the 
touring  party  off  balance  here 

yesterday. 

The  volatile  atmosphere 
was  not  improved  by  a bead 
wound  suffered  by  Tim 
Rodber.  who  will  take  his 
place  on  the  bench  _ despite 
having  five  stitches  inserted 
after  a heavy  collision. 

Reds  Wain wright,  who  will 
be  captain  tomorrow,  swiftly 
acted  as  peacemaker  when 
the  opposing  hookers,  Eng- 
land's Mark  Regan  and 
Wales's  Barry  Williams, 
traded  punches  after  a clash 
of  heads  during  contested 
scrummaging  practice.  The 
Welshman,  who  signed  for 
Richmond  last  week,  dearly 
believed  Regan  was  trying  to 
intimidate  him,  but  Waln- 
wright  dismissed  the  incident 
as  ‘'unimportant”. 

The  confrontation  between 
the  head  groundsman  at  the 
Basil  Kenyon  Stadium  and 
the  Lions  manager  Fran  Cot- 
ton was  triggered  by  the 
Lions'  insistence  on  continu- 
ing to  train  on  a pitch  which 
was  cutting  up  badly  because 
of  heavy  rainfall.  Cotton 
refused  to  bring  the  squad 
session  to  an  early  end  and 
the  groundsman  was  unable 
to  offer  a nearby  practice 
pitch  as  an  alternative  be- 
cause it  was  already  occupied 
by  an  outside-broadcast  unit 
from  Sky  TV. 

The  mn)orlty  of  the  Lions 
who  did  not  share  in  Satur- 
day's 39-11  victory  over  an 


Eastern  Province  XV  are  in- 
cluded In  the  line-up  for  the 
Border  match,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  no  more  than  a 
useful  warm-up  for  the 
tougher  battles  to  come.  The 
tourists'  captain  Martin  John- 
son, however,  will  be  rested 
for  the  second  game  running, 
but  the  management  prom- 
ised be  will  lead  the  side  in 
Saturday's  game  against 
Western  Province  in  Cape 
Town. 

The  decision  to  keep  John- 
son under  wraps  for  another 
three  days  has  drawn  scorn- 
ful criticism  from  South  Afri- 
cans but  Cotton  said:  "We  are 
following  a selection  policy 
which  will  allow  us  to  use 
Martin  in  key  games  when  we 
need  him.  We  always  thought 
it  would  take  him  three  clear 
weeks  from  the  end  of  the  do- 
mestic season  to  get  fit.  fresh, 
and  raring  to  go." 

Cotton,  though,  was  pleased 
to  announce  that  Paul  Gray- 
son will  start  his  first  tour 
match  alongside  his  England 
half-back  partner  Austin  Hea- 
ley. Grayson  seems  to  have 
made  a fUU  recovery  from  a 
groin  muscle  injury.  Doddie 
Weir,  who  in  Port  Elizabeth 
underlined  bis  claim  to  a Test 
place,  will  be  the  only  Lion  to 
have  started  the  first  two 
matches. 
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Diprose  given 
a leading  role 


Hugh  Godwin 
in  Buenos  Aires 


England  have  kept 
their  promise  of  utilis- 
ing all  the  talent  avail- 
able to  them  before  Satur- 
day’s first  Test  by  giving 
three  players  their  first 
outing  of  the  tour  against 
Argentina  A today. 

Matt  Allen  of  Northamp- 
ton, the  Harlequins  wing 
Daren  O'Leary  and  the  Cov- 
entry lock  Danny  Grew- 
cock  play  their  debuts  on 
this  tour.  Three  more, 
Gloucester’s  Mark  Maple- 
toft,  the  Bristol  flanker 
Martin  Corry  and  Sale’s 
centre  Jos  Baxendell,  make 
their  first  starts  after  com- 
ing on  as  replacements  In 
last  Saturday’s  defeat  by 
Buenos  Aires. 

Allen  has  been  knocking 
loudly  on  the  door  for  some 
time  but  his  wait  for  recog- 
nition Is  testament  to  the 
strength  in  depth  that  Eng- 
land have  at  centre.  The 
captain  Phil  de  GUraville 
and  Nick  Greenstock  will 
be  the  centre  pairing  for 
the  Test  match,  and  Jerry 
Goscott  and  Will  Green- 
wood are  among  the  18  Eng- 
lishmen with  the  Lions. 


England  appear  to  have 
settled  on  their  back  div- 
ision to  take  on  the  Pumas 
on  Saturday.  But  although 
their  assistant  coach  Mike 
Slemen  had  previously  sug- 
gested that  none  of  the  Test 
side  would  see  action  in 
today’s  match,  there  most 
be  one  or  two  of  the  for- 
wards who  still  fancy  their 
chances;  the  Harlequins 
flanker  Rory  Jenkins  and 
Leicester's  prop  Darren 
Garforth  will  be  eager  to 
press  their  claims. 

The  Saracens  No.  8 Tony 
Diprose  was  relieved  of  the 
captaincy  of  England  A last 
season  to  allow  him  to  con- 
centrate on  his  own  play. 
He  will,  however,  lead  this 
side,  and  he  will  not  have  to 
warn  his  troops  of  the 
threat  of  the  fly-half  Jose- 
Luls  Gilley,  who  was  so  im- 
pressive for  Buenos  Aires 
on  the  same  Cricket  and 
Rugby  Club  Ground. 

HfOLAMD:  M Moptatoft  (Gtoocwuerl:  D 
ROM.  J BwanitaM  IOoOi  Sola).  M ADan 
(Northampton).  D O'Leary  (Martotjuint):  A 
King,  A OomarsaD  (both  Wuptl;  K 
Ya*M  I Both).  R CoofcafVL  D Qarfertti 
(Pom  Leicester).  M Haag  (Bain).  D 
Ctaewcacfc  (Coventry).  M Cany  < Bristol). 
■ J mi  kina  (Harlequins).  A Dlprem* 
(Saracens,  capi).  Rapine  era  antii  J 

K Brocken  (Saracens).  R Hmhriukpl- 
entry),  P Omening  (Gloucester).  S 
Otomofc  (Bath). 


Fijian  pair  set  for  Leicester 


tan  Malta 


WAISALE  SEREVI,  the 
world's  greatest  expo- 
nent of  sevens  rugby,  is  join- 
ing Leicester  on  a three-year 
contract  and  he  will  be  joined 
at  Welfbrd  Road  by  a fellow 
Fijian,  tbe  wing  Marika 
Vunibaka. 

Both  helped  a World  XV  de- 
feat Wasps  at  Twickenham 
last  Saturday.  Serevri  scoring 
a hat-trick  of  tries  and  the 
powerful  Vunibaka  two  tries 
when  he  came  on  as  a second- 
half  replacement 
Bob  Dwyer,  Leicester’s  di- 
rector of  coaching  who 


coached  the  World  XV,  said: 
"Marika  was  the  outstanding 
player  on  the  outstanding 
team  in  the  recent  World 
Sevens.  He  has  exceptional 
pace,  power  and  agility  and 
could  develop  into  one  of  the 
all-time  great  wingers.” 

The  Irish  Development 
XVs  tour  to  New  Zealand 
threatens  to  break  all  sorts  of 
records.  The  All  Black  wing 
Jeff  Wilson  scored  five  tries 
as  he  helped  the  New  Zealand 
Academy  rout  the  tourists 
74-15  at  the  North  Harbour 
Stadium  in  Auckland.  The 
Irish  had  conceded  69  points 
in  their  tour  opener  against 
Northland  last  Thursday, 
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FIRST  DIVISION  PLAY-OFF  FINAL 


Crystal  Palace  1 , Sheffield  United  0 

Hopkin  gem 


Palace  to 
aristocracy 


David  Lacey  at  Wembley 


Golden  shot,  golden 
Eagles.  Seldom  has 
this  stadium  wit- 
nessed a better  fin- 
ish to  an  indifferent  game  of 
football  than  the  inspired  goal 
by  David  Hopkin  which  yes- 
terday restored  Crystal  Pal- 
ace to  the  Premiership. 

The  Scottish  midfielder 
struck  in  the  90th  minute  to 
deny  Sheffield  United  the 
chance  of  extra-time  and 
guarantee  Palace  a windfall  of 
anything  up  to  £8  million 
when  they  return  to  the  top 
division  they  last  saw  in  1995. 

From  the  Palace  standpoint 
there  was  a degree  of  justice, 
both  in  the  result  and  the  way 
it  came  about,  since  in  the 
First  Division  play-off  final  a 
year  ago  a mishit  shot  by 
Steve  Claridge.  in  the  last  min- 
ute of  extra-time,  had  taken 
Leicester  City  up  and  left  Pal- 
ace to  brood  on  the  fine  line 
between  success  and  failure. 

At  least  Hopkin’s  dramatic 
intervention  spared  United  an- 
other half-hour  of  frustration, 
and  exhaustion.  Sunny  May 
days  make  for  a marvellous 
Wembley  setting  but  yester- 
day’s match,  with  its  accompa- 
nying tension,  was  an  unremit- 
ting sics  for  the  players.  For 
the  most  part  it  was  also  hard 
work  for  the  64,383  spectators 
because  too  few  players  com- 
posed themselves  before  mak- 
ing a pass  or  attempting  a shot 
In  Hopkin  and  Andy  Rob- 
erts, Palace  possessed  two 
who  did  not  allow  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion  to  over- 
come their  normal  decent 
footballing  habits.  Roberts 
ran  the  midfield  until  the 
second  half,  when  United 
made  a point  of  cutting  off  his 


passing  options  and  narrow- 
ing his  avenues  of  approach. 

For  a time  Nigel  Spaceman's 
experience  promised  to  bring 
United  the  advantages  won 
earlier  by  Roberts  but  Howard 
Kendall's  team  failed  to  em- 
ploy their  full-backs  as  consis- 
tently well  in  attack  as  Palace, 
for  whom  Kevin  Muscat  and 
Dean  Gordon  frequently  pro- 
vided width  and  penetration. 

United's  best  period  came 
in  the  20  minutes  after  half- 
time when  Jan  Fjortoft,  with 
better  service,  was  able  to 
hold  the  ball  up  and  bring 
people  into  play.  But  their 
problem  all  along  lay  in  their 
reluctance  to  get  enough  men 
forward  to  put  serious  pres- 
sure on  Andy  Llnighan  and 
the  other  Palace  defenders. 

Kendall  tried  a change  of| 
tactics  midway  through  the 
first  half  when  he  replaced 
his  Belarus  striker  Peter  Kat- 
chouro  with  the  more  direct 
Gareth  Taylor.  But  losing 
Don  Hutchison  on  the  stroke 
of  half-time  with  a dislcoated 
shoulder,  the  result  of  falling 
heavily  in  a challenge  with 
Linighan,  did  not  enhance 
United's  ability  to  break 
down  Palace's  resolve. 

Steve  Coppell,  now  In  his 
second  spell  as  Palace's  man- 
ager, will  be  taking  up  a team 
shrewdly  coached  and  orga- 
nised by  Ray  Lewington  with 
youth,  pace  and  thoughtful 
passing  patterns.  If  Palace 
can  hold  on  to  Hopkin.  to  be 
capped  by  Scotland  against 
Malta  next  weekend,  their 
chances  of  ultimate  survival 
will  be  better.  He  will  shortly 
be  discussing  a new  contract 
with  the  club. 

Having  survived  an  early 
fright  when  Carlo  Nash’s  an- 
ticipation in  coining  off  his 
line  denied  Katchouro  the 


Woosnam  in 
easy  Ryder 
driving  seat 


David  Davies  at  Wentworth 


Palace  coup  de  grace . . . the  red-headed  Hopkin  is  engulfed  after  his  last-minute  winner 


fruits  of  Fjortoft's  quick 
through-pass,  Palace  domi- 
nated extensive  phases  of  the 
game  up  to  balf-Ume.  Neil 
Shipperley  should  have  put 
them  ahead  after  24  minutes 
when,  having  timed  his  run 
and  leap  well  in  meeting  Rob- 
erts’s corner,  he  headed  over 
the  bar. 

Bruce  Dyer’s  speed  was  al- 
ways a worry  to  United,  and 
eight  minutes  Into  the  second 


half  he  ought  to  have  given 
Palace  the  lead.  From  Hop- 
kin's  pass,  Muscat  produced  a 
cross  which  cleared  the  last 
defender;  Dyer  chested  the 
ball  down  effortlessly  but  mis- 
hit his  shot  straight  at  Simon 
Tracey.  Later  he  sent  an  am- 
bitious overhead  shot  into  the 
side  netting.  Moments  such  as 
these  usually  portend  extra- 
time but  Hopkin  was  to  prove 
otherwise. 


With  less  than  a minute 
remaining,  a shot  from  Gordon 
was  deflected  for  a corner  on 
die  right  Simon  Rodger  took  it 
short,  Roberts  slipped  the  ball 
back  to  him,  and  Carl  Tiler 
headed  out  the  ensuing  centre. 
The  ball  fell  to  Hopkin,  lurking 
to  the  left  of  the  penalty  arc, 
and  with  his  right  foot  he  pro- 
duced a shot  that  carted  round 
David  Holdsworth  before 
swinging  into  the  for  top  cor- 
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ner  of  the  net  with  Tracey 
looking  as  thnngh  he  had  ex- 
pected the  hall  to  go  wide. 
Given  the  quality  of  the  finish- 
ing earlier  it  was  a fair,  If  fate- 
ful, assumption. 

crystal  Maes  (3-5-2):  Nash:  Edworfliy, 
Tuttle.  Unlgtmn:  Muscat  Roberta.  Hopkin. 
Rodger.  Gordon;  Dyer.  Shipperley. 
Sheffield  United  (3-5-2):  Tracey: 
Holdsworth.  Tiler,  Nllssn:  White. 
Spackman  (Welker,  Minin),  Hutchison 
(Sendtard.  «4J.  Ward.  WNtenouae:  fjortoft 
Katchouro  (Taylor.  56). 

N Barry  (Scunthorpe). 


IAN  WOOSNAM  faltered 
too  little  and  too  late  for 
the  rest  of  the  field  to  catch 
him,  and  the  Welshman 
won  second  Volvo  PGA 
Championship  yesterday. 

Coming  nine  years  after  his 
first,  it  won  him  £183,340,  it 
took  him  to  the  top  of  the 
Volvo  rankings  and  it  en 
sured  a place  in  the  Ryder 
Cup  team  for  the  match 
against  the  Americans  in 
September. 

It  was  his  first  win  of  the 
season,  but  at  the  age  of  39  he 
has  now  won  five  times  in  16 
months,  a strike  rate  that 
compares  favourably  with 
any  stage  of  his  career.  Alto- 
gether he  has  won  32  tourna- 
ments in  Europe,  three  in  the 
United  States  and  six  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

His  total  of  275,  13  under 
par,  beat  a distinguished  trio 
into  second  place;  Nick  Faldo, 
Ernie  Els  and  Darren  Clarke 
were  all  on  277,  and  Colin 
Montgomerie,  after  a 64,  was 
fifth  on  10  under. 

Woosnam  came  to  the  last 
hole  with  a two-stroke  cush- 
ion and  knew  that  a safe  par 
five  would  be  sufficient  to  win 
one  of  the  biggest  titles  of  his 
career.  But  a "discussion” 
with  his  caddie  Phil  Morbey 
over  the  merits  of  a three- 
wood  or  a one-iron  off  the  tee 
ended  in  disagreement 
The  problem  lay  in  Woos- 
nam's  mind,  for  this  year  he 
had  lost  the  Dubai  Desert 
Classic  on  the  final  hole,  hit- 
ting a wedge  into  the  lake  in 
front  of  the  green.  He  wanted 
no  part  of  such  an  ignomini- 
ous display  this  time,  and 
afterwards  he  said:  ‘T  didn't 
want  to  do  a Dubai.  I didn’t 
want  to  just  hit  a one-iron  fol- 
lowed by  another  one-iron 
either;  I wanted  to  win  it 
right.  I got  myself  all  con- 
fused and  didn’t  commit  my- 
self to  any  kind  of  shot” 

He  decided  to  try  to  cut  a 
driver  shot  to  follow  the  con- 
tours of  the  fairway,  but  In- 
stead dragged  the  ball  sharply 
left  and  for  a moment  was 
worried  about  the  out-of- 


bounds  gardens  that  ensnare 
the  really  badly  hooked  shot 
It  stopped  short  of  that  but: 
was  so  far  back  that  reaching 
the  green  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion and  he  had  to  settle  for 
the  safe  par.  "It  was  not  one  of 
my  more  ■ spectacular, 
rounds.”  he  said,  "but  I’ve:, 
had  a couple  of  seconds  this 
season  and  I really  wanted  to 
beat  such  a strong  field  as 
this  one.”  . 

Clarke,  who  partnered 
Woosnam  and  needed  an  eagle 
three  at  the  same  hole  to  have  . 
a chance  of  winning,  took  a 
three-wood  off  the  tee  and  saw 
the  ball  run  Into  a fairway  - 
hunker:  from  there  he  did  well 
to  make  his  par.  Faldo’s  ehal-  * 
lenge  faded  at  the  17th  where 
he  drove  Into  the  trees,  and  - 
Els  found  thick  rough  off  the 
tee  at  the  same  hole  and  foiled  = 
to  get  a crucial  birdie. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a.  - 
■man  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
64  around  the  West  Course,  .- 
given  that  it  is  only  a shot." 
short  of  the  record  held  by 
Wayne  Riley  and  that  it  . 
vaulted  this  perpetrator  from 
18th  position  into  the  big 
prize-money.  But  Montgo-.. . 
merie  did  not  see  it  that  way  : 
at  a£L  “All  my  golfing  life.";- 
the  Scot  said,  “I've  made  my 
money  by  being  consistent, 
and  consecutive  rounds  of  7$ 
and  64  is  not  consistent.  - • 

“There  is  something  not. 
quite  right,  and  on  Sunday  £ 
lost  it.  I had  a chat  with  my- 
self on  Sunday  night  because 
this  year  has  not  got  off  the 
ground  for  me.” 

And  what  had  talking  to.-- 
himself  achieved?  “The  way  I 
play  my  best  golf,”  be  said, 
"is  by  not  thinking  about 
things.  I’ve  been  getting  a lit- 
tle bit  bogged  down  by 
technique. 

“Possibly  I don't  need  a ' 
coach.  Some  people  don’t;... 
Laura  Davies  does  well  with- 
out one.  I'll  have  to  become  a 
do-it-yourself  golfer." 

Yesterday  he  had  eight 
birdies  and  no  bogeys,  and  he 
said:  “A  64  was  the  most  It 
could  have  been.  I missed 
three  eagle  putts  of  under  20ft 
and  three  birdie  putts  of 
under  10ft" 
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Richard  Williams 


Venus  rises 
to  take  her 
place  among 
the  stars 

SHE’S  just  a kid.  A 5ft 
nin,9smlb  kid.  She 
1 Ikes  basketball  and 
water  parks.  She  braids  her 
hair  with  coloured  beads. 
She's  taking  guitar  lessons. 
Ami  yesterday  In  Paris,  when 
somebody  mentioned  a visit  to 
the  Louvre,  she  wanted  to 
know  iflt  featured  any  instru- 
ments of  torture. 

That  may  or  may  not  have 
something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  she  was  raised  in  Comp- 
ton. the  Los  Angeles  neigh- 
bourhood famous  for  riots  and 
rappers.  Anyway.  Just  three 

weeks  short  of  her  17th  birth- 
day, Venus  Williams  turned 
up  at  the  Stade  Roland  Garros 
and,  by  beating  Naoko  Sawa- 


matsu  in  the  first  round  of  the 
French  Open,  put  down  a 
marker  of  greatness. 

There  is  nothing  quite  as 
exhilarating  as  the  arrival  of  a 
talent  destined  to  dominate  a 
sport ; and  this  year  we  have 
bad  two  of  them,  both  well 
advertised  in  advance.  Barely 
a month  ago  Tiger  Woods 
went  to  Atlanta  and  won  his 
first  major  tournament  as  a 
professional  golfer.  Now  along 
comes  Venus  Williams  to  win 
the  first  match  of  her  first 
Grand  Slam  competition. 

And  what  a match,  williams 
and  Sawamatsu  were  out  at 
11am  yesterday,  opening  the 
tournament  on  Court  One  be- 
fore a sparse  crowd  under  a 
perfect  blue  sky  and  in  tem- 
peratures climbing  towards 
the  mid-70s.  Two  hours  and  37 
minutes  later,  shaking  hands 
with  the  applause  or  packed 
grandstands  In  their  ears,  they 
had  produced  something  wor- 
thy of  a final.  Williams  won  by 
6-2, 6-7  (2-7),  7-5  but  there 
were  times  In  the  third  set 
when  it  looked  as  though  she 
m ight  make  an  early  exit.  Her 
willingness  to  stay  and  fight 
were  as  impressive  as  every- 
th ing  else  about  her. 

A tennis  player  since  the 
age  of  four,  groomed  by  her 
rather,  Richard,  who  promises 
that  she  will  be  the  world  Na.  1 
before  her  18th  birthday  (and 
that  a younger  sister  Serena 
will  be  even  better),  she  has 
clear  physical  advantages: 
power,  reach,  leverage. 


She  flies  about  the  court  in  a 
swirl  of  dynamism,  crouching 
as  she  winds  up  her  drives, 
long  limbs  shooting  out  at  all 
angles  as  she  follows  through. 
She  is  almost  impossible  to  lob, 
and  smashes  with  ferocious 
relish.  Every  now  and  then  she 
hits  a low,  raking  shot  with  an 
extra  dose  of  venom,  and  the 
crowd  buzzes.  She  also  has  de- 
ficiencies, notably — on  yester- 
day’s form  — the  inconsis- 
tency of  her  service,  which 
almost  handed  Sawamatsu  the 
match  in  the  final  set 

Mk  FTER  a slightly  desul- 
MW  torv  start,  with  Williams 
i^^Waking  the  first  set  in  37 
minutes,  the  setting  for  an  epic 
struggle  was  created  when 
Sawamatsu  jumped  into  a 3-0 
lead  in  the  second.  Dark 
patches  began  to  appear  on  Wil- 
liams’s pewter-coloured  outfit; 
Sawamatsu  had  suddenly 
found  her  touch  and  range. 
“She  started  getting  all  the  balls 
back  and  making  a lot  less 
errors,'’  Williams  said  later. 

The  24-year -old  Japanese 
woman,  whose  mother  and 
aunt  had  lost  a Wimbledon 
doubles  quarter-final  to  Billie 
Jean  King  and  Rosie  Casals  in 
1970.  is  no  stranger  to  mara- 
thons. This  year  she  yielded  a 
Fed  Cup  match  to  Nathalie 
Tauziat  in  a final  set  that 
ended  17-15.  Now,  as  she  won 
the  second  set  in  a brusque  tie- 
break  and  sped  to  a 3-1  lead  in 
the  third.  It  looked  as  though 
her  persistence  would  prevail 


But  this  was  no  war  of  attri- 
tion. Both  women  attacked 
constantly,  refusing  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  errors.  The  rare 
examples  of  safety  play  were 
usually  punished  and  over  the 
entire  match  you  could  have 
counted  the  number  of  looping 
top-spin  shots,  the  staple  diet 
of  clay-court  tennis,  on  the  fin- 
gers of  both  bands. 

Williams  fought  back,  serv- 
ing for  the  match  at  5-4.  Then, 
momentarily,  she  wobbled. 
Two  double  faults  and  a rash 
of  weak  second  serves  left  her 
vulnerable  but  although 
Sawamatsu  took  advantage, 
the  effort  seemed  to  drain  her. 
Williams  broke  back  on  a 
series  of  errors  from  the  other 
side  of  the  net  before  steady- 
ing her  own  service  suffi- 
ciently to  take  the  victory. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  was 
facing  a press  conference,  talk- 
ing about  her  education,  her 
first  trip  to  Paris  and  her 
parents.  Her  mother  was  with 
her,  her  father  had  stayed  at 
home  in  Florida.  "He  said  he 
wasn't  going  to  start  a second 
career  as  a parent  In  the  stands, 
his  head  going  this  way  and 
that  way,  watching  the  balL" 

Do  you,  someone  asked, 
have  any  relationship  with  the 
goddess  Venus?  “How  did  you 
guess?”  she  replied,  with  a 
sassy  toss  of  the  white  beads. 
For  Wimbledon,  she  an- 
nounced. they  will  be  purple 
and  green.  Look  out. 


Stephen  Bcerley,  page  14 
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Across 


1  It  can  be  waxed,  which  is  all 
I cry  about  (7) 

6  The  fool  was  the  first  to  be 
silenced  (7) 

9  Perplex  the  French  no  more 
(7) 

10  Periodical  evocation  of 
Winslow  (7) 

11  Gin  has  its  advantages:  try 
and  help  yourself  with  it  (9) 


12  See  13 

13,12  Outlawed  amid  anxiety, 
like  Portia's  Bttle  body  (5-5) 

13  Fiddler  on  the  fiddle:  we  go 
back  a long  way  (3,6) 

17  Boy  eating  a sheep  Is  the 

limit  (9) 

19  Southern  prophet  on  Greek 
island  (5) 

22  Sweeteners  without  black 
currant  (5) 


23,25  FUm  a junction  before  we 
get  back  (9,7) 

28  Fresh  weld  In  a battery? 

(3-4) 

27  Columbus  was  negative 
among  birds  (7) 

28  London  ends:  Surrey's  turn 
to  make  room  for  3?  (7) 

Down 


1 Desire  for  acknowledge- 
ment of  old  weapon  (7) 

2 It  sounds  Eke  private  spite  (7) 

3 Weapons  for  horses  (5) 

4 Amplifier  almost  having  the 
value  of  a herb  (9) 

5 Doctor  gets  one  in  the  28  to 
perform  operations  (3.2) 

8 Accommodation  at  German 
city  acquired  by  flukes  (9) 

7 A table  I used  for  such  as 
mint  (7) 

8 Showing  no  grief,  changed 
colour  when  (kinking 
whiskey  (3-4) 

14  Syrian  mother  put  on  a bit  of 
an  act  (9) 

16  Sequel  to  objet,  silver, 
Granny  gave  to  gunners’ 
friend  (1 ’8) 

17  Swine  holding  up  metal 
thread  for  hairpiece  (7) 

18  Singer  ceremoniously 
attired?  (7) 

20  Gas  seems  to  have 
surprised  Macbeth  (7) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,073 

21  Tinker  about  to  fix  an  old 
copper  with  long  thin  legs 
(7) 

23  Producer  of  the  10  of  the  25 
1 3 to  celebrate  with  an 
audience  (5) 

24  Where  hides  the  axeman? 
(5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


I!?6?  088  ^ Urn 

on  0801  338  238.  Cals  coat  50p 
par  minute  at  an  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 
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iCURY  5MARTCALL 


If  yoa’d  like  to  save  money  on  International  calls,  it*s 
worth  chatting  to  Mercury.  For  the  same  price,-  you  get 
at  lease  20%  more  time  to  chat  than  you  do  with  BT. 

Yon  don't  need  to  change  your  phone,  your  number 
or  your  BT  line.  You  simply  pay  a quarterly  fee  of  £5.75 
(mc.VAT),  then  choose  which  calls  to  make  over  Mercury 
SznartCall,  and  which  to  make  over  BT 

So  why  not  multiply  your  options?  To  get  the  figures 
for  your  home  phone  bill  FrceCaU  0500  500  366  quoting 
reference  RSCDNSJ  and  we'll  chat  it  oven 

Mercury  SmartCaU 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a genius  to  see  how  much  you'll  save 

FreeCall  0500  500  366 
quote  ref  RSGDNSJ 
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